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NOW — you simply press a 
button. Instantly your motor 
whirls—ten times faster than 
strongest human hands could 
spin it. Starting is immediate, 
positive — precisely what you 
expect from finest motor cars. 
Current is generated abun- 
dantly. Stop and start as of- 
ten as you wish; use electric 
lighting freely. So today the 
outboard motor is all that you 
have fore-visioned it — its 
final perfection achieved by 
those who created it. 
a an a 
fs eet ee ee 
ing models will be displayed with this new deg 
Electric Starting, Lighting and Gener- ‘ 
ating Equipment: The Evinrude Speedi- 


twin, the Elto Quad and Senior Speed- 
ster, the Lockwood Chief. 


MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash 
No. 1993J Jeweled - - Price, $10.00 





















Pflueger AKRON Level 
Wind Reel 
No. 1893 - « + © + - Price, $5.00 













Pflueger ALPINE Level 
Wind Reel 


Triple Multiplying, Silverine (Satin) 
Finish. For fresh or salt water fishing. 





No. 2657—200 yards - - Price, $10.00 
No. 2659—300 yards - - Price, $15.00 






Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
Reel 
Single Action, Stationary Click, Satin-Nicka- 

lum, Gun Metal Finish for{Trout and Salmon. 
For Right or —< Hand Angler 
3Sizes - - - + + o Prices, $5.00 to $12.50 
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HE sentiment that attaches you 
to a good reel comes from having 
only the finest of workmanship and 
material in the reel itself. This is the 
kind of a reel you can get bearing 
the name PFLUEGER. 


Here are the only reels in the 
world backed with three generations 
of experience...outstanding in supe- 
riority...unfailing in dependability. 

Ask the leading sporting goods 
dealer in your town to show you the 
Pflueger Reel you want—giving you 
the highest quality that may be had 
at the price you want to pay. 


For bait casting or trolling ask to 
see the Pflueger Supreme, Summit 
and Akron reels. For trout or sal- 
mon, the Pflueger Medalist. For 
heavy fresh water, light andmedium 
salt water trolling, the Pflueger Alp- 
ine. For surf casting, the Pflueger 
Oceanic, and for the heavier salt 
water fishing suchassailfish, tarpon, 
etc., the Pflueger Atlapac or 
Adams reels. 


; Pflueger Muskill 
Muskallunge Bait 


(Spotlite Finish) 


2 a 
Pflueger Luminous — 
Tandem Spinner \ re 
. Pflueger Pal-O-Mine 
Minnow 


LU 


FISHING "TACKLE 
aders Since I864 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 


Dept. FS.2 Akron, Ohio 





Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing al 


Tackle in the United States 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash—Light- 
est, Strongest, greatest line capacity. 
No. 1573 Price, $25.00 














Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
for heavy salt water fishing. 
No. 1660—Size 6/0 - - Price, $75.00 


Pflueger ADAMS Reel 
for heavy salt water fishing. 
No. 2160—Size 6/0 - + Price, $50.00 





Pflueger OCEANIC Reel 


Surf-casting— Double multiplying. Supplied 
in either Satin Nickel Silver or Polished Nickel. 
Six sizes, 150 to 400 yards. 


Prices, $7.50 to $16.00 each. 













We will glad- 
ly send youa 
copy of the 
Pflueger 
Pocket Cat- 
alog if you 
will write us. 


THE 
ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. 


o Gentlemen: 
o* Please send me, free of cost, 
# your Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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1714-f. Aquaflyer, De Luxe Runabout 
Sealite construction, V-bottom, 5 ft. beam, 
double cockpits. Hull weight, 450 lbs. True speed 
up to 19 m. th b. with electric-starting Sea-Horse 
"16," complete with motor, $925—up to 25 m. 
bp. b. with electric-starting Sea-Horse *'32,’’ com- 
blete with motor, $995. F. 0. b. factory. 


MATCHED UNITS 
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— Electrically Starte 
Outboard Motor Boats 


Increasing Speed and Deep Water Safety and Extending Shallow Water Travel 
Range, Watertight and Non- Warping, Amazing Va 


Johnson now comes forward with boats 
specially built to match outboard mo- 
tors, something that never before existed. 


Take to the water this spring in one 
of these Johnson Matched Units—$260 to 
$1065.Electrically-started orrope-started, 
they place outboard motoring on an 
entirely new plane. 


Luxuriously appointed and electrically 
lighted, Aquaflyers start at the touch of 
a switch, they steer by wheel, control by 
throttle and ride with all the comfort of 
your motor car. They bank, plane, and 
travel up to 25 m. p. h. With the compact 
motor concealed in a hatch-covered recess 
in the stern, the cockpit is immacu- 
late and equal in usable space and seating 
capacity to inboard boats six feet longer. 


Johnson Aquaflyers give quicker and 
safer performance in deep water and 
travel in shallow waters where inboard 
motor boats cannot venture. 


All Matched Units Power-Steered— 
Alll with Tilting Propeller 
Steering with a power-driven propeller 
instead of a trailing motor gives instant 
response in approaching piers, avoidin 


other craft, and mastering waves an 
strong currents. 


The propeller tilts automatically over 
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SEA-HORSE “32” 


World’s speed champion at 49.34 m. p. h.— 

largest of eight Sea-Horses, which include 

the only alternate-firing twin-cylinder out- 

boards. All dealers carry first-aid parts. 

Stations for complete service in all parts of 
the country. 





lues from $260 to $1065 


obstructions and extends your exploring 
range safely to rivers and shallow shores 
where inboard boats venture only at their 
peril. Add to these features the advan- 
tages of lighter weight, detachable mo- 
tor, economy of operation, and the 
underwater exhaust that stifles fumes and 
quiets the motor to a muffled hum. 


Sealite Hulls Are Water-Sealed 


Seamless, waterproof Sealite construc- 
tion, even in boats as low as $165, is but 
half the weight of ordinary construction 
in service—yet 35% stronger and guar- 
anteed to outlast any comparable boat of 
ordinary construction. Being lighter, they 
are faster. And being impervious to wa- 
ter they are always dry, never need calk- 
ing, never crack or leak and require no 
bailing or storage facilities. 


Send for Color-illustrated Catalog 
Get full details of all Matched Units, 
Boats, and the famous Sea-Horse Motors 
that hold the world’s record in speed 
and in sales. 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1597 Pershing Road, 
Waukegan, Illinois ...In Canada: Canadian Johnson 


Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. Distributors for 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


World's only manufacturer of outboard matched 

units, and largest maker of outboard motors. 

Originator of Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust 
and Release Charger. 
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The leaf pattern on this mother giraffe was very unusaai—in fact, we never saw another marked 
like her, as the usual giraffe marking is in regular spots. They were the most beautiful 
giraffes we ever saw. 
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E now talked things over 

and decided 

made as 
pictures as we wanted .. . that is, we 
had been daily making whatever we 
found to photograph, but had not tried 
for particular subjects to any extent, 
so we got out paper and péncil and 
made a list of the things that we would like to get... 
things that: we had seen animals do, but had never caught 


with the camera. 


As the list had to do mostly with jackalls and hyena 
and the smaller buck, we decided that the old rock camp 
was the best place to try, so we packed up all cars and 
made the trip early one morning and by lunch time were 
comfortably settled at our old location. 

After lunch we went out with the Big Six to look over 


the country, and 
were disappointed 
to find that almost 
all the game had 
shifted since we 
had bee. here last, 
a half dozen topi 
were all we saw 
for seven or eight 
miles, but we kept 
going in hopes that 
some of the little 
dongas would re- 
veal animals. 

One of the in- 
teresting things 
about this country 
is the fact that one 
can look over 
many miles of 
veldt and see noth- 
ing, not even don- 
gas... . from our 
camp we could see 
torty miles to the 
slopes of Ngora 
Ngora mountain, 
seemingly an al- 


many 


Part Three—The Great Migration 
(Continued From Last Month ) 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 


that we had Author of “Safari” and “Lion.” 


hit-or-miss Epitor’s NotE—All photographs 

reproduced in this story are by 

Martin Johnson, and are copy- 

righted by the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


animals. 





Into the African Blue 


most level plain, but we knew there 
were forty dongas at least, in between, 
some of them well wooded and reeded, 
in these dongas might be thousands of 


The grass had now reached its best 
growth and was starting to turn yel- 
low from the sun’s rays; in some places 
it was over our heads, but mostly it was a little over 
waist high, but very thick and unsatisfactory for photog- 


raphy, for any animals found in this grass could easily 





THE GIANT HERD IN MOVEMENT. 


Day after day we worked furiously with the cameras, but we were not getting 
the result we desired. The heat waves and dust cut our vision down to a half 
mile. Nothing beyond this point was visible in the pictures we developed later. 
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remain hidden, especially the cats and hyena and jackalls. 
The regular plains game did not like the grass so tall 
when travelling in small groups; too dangerous probably. 

About ten miles from camp we were ready to turn 
back, when Osa pointed several miles ahead and remarked 
that “I’ve never noticed all those small bushes before... 


why I believe it is 
game.” 

I laughed at her 
until I got a look 
through the glass- 
es. At the same 
time she _ looked 
with her glasses, 
and we were both 
dumbfounded at 
what we saw... 
game in an almost 
unbelievable line as 
far as we could 
see. For five min- 
utes we_ studied 
them and then we 
drove ahead to get 
closer and make 
sure we were not 
“Seeing things.” 

But it was 
game. About four 
miles ahead we 
Stopped a quarter 
of a mile from the 
front line, and 
here is what we 
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saw... At least ten million head of zebra and wilde- 
beeste. 

This sounds like a rash statement, but listen to how 
I came by these figures . . . the enormous amount of game 
ahead was such a stupendous sight that of course we 
were excited and almost speechless. We guessed twenty 
million at first, and for thirty minutes I worked hard 
with every lens and camera. Then I cooléd down and 
decided to get as near an approximate figure as possible. 


SET up my 5 x 7 Graflex on a tripod with a pano- 

ramic and tilting head. I turned it so that I got 
in the extreme left end of the migration, and with a 
small screw driver removed the ground glass and with 
a pencil marked it off into squares and then replaced it 
in the camera. Then I counted the animals in the first 
square and multiplied it by the number of squares on the 
groundglass, then I moved the camera to the next posi- 
tion to the right, to animals I had not counted, 
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After the migratory herds had spread out over the plains, the country 


The line of game, we figured, and we are used to 
guessing distances, was ten miles wide, and knowing the 
distance to Ngora Ngora, and because it was a remark- 
ably clear day we could see about thirty miles up the 
slopes of Ngora Ngora and there were animals as far 
as we could see. 


My figures showed that there were TEN MILLION 
animals in sight, and I honestly and truthfully believe 
there were more. 

For the first five miles there were nothing but zebra; 
not another species of animal; then, in what seemed from 
our position a straight line, the zebra left off and the 
wildebeeste started. The first five miles seemed white 
with the late afternoon sun on the zebras and the wilde- 
beeste seemed jet black. 

There were a lot of remarkable things about this 
migration. The first thing that was noticeable was the 
straight line in front .. . it was like an advancing army, 
for the ten mile front line was almost a straight line... 


During the first tem a of the migration, millions of game 
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was dotted with animals for several hundred miles around us. 


as though the animals had been told to toe an imaginary 
line ten miles long, in front of this line there were very 
few head of zebra. 

The second thing noticeable was the way they were 
packed together . , . actually there were very few places 
where grass or earth could be seen; they were packed 
as I have seen cattle in stockyards. 

The third thing was the distinct line between the zebra 
and the wildebeeste; it was very peculiar that they were 
not all mixed up. 

It was dark when we left them . . . we had never in 
our lives seen such a marvelous sight and never expected 
to see such a magnificent spectacle again. 


E were back again at daybreak. ‘The line had 
moved up about two miles, and still we could see 

the mass advancing along the far slopes of Ngora Ngora. 
We drove into them, they parted for a ‘distance of a 
hundred yards around us . ,. we moved slowly forward, 
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we had to barely creep ahead or we would have been 
trampled in a mighty stampede. As it was we could 
scarcely see for the dust they kicked up. 5 

It took us four hours to cover the five miles back to 
where the line of wildebeeste started—the zebra were not 
eating a great deal of the grass it seemed, but were stamp- 
ing it into the earth, so by the time we reached the wilde- 
beeste we found the ground looking like a trampled barn- 
yard with dirty straw thrown about—we wondered what 
the rear bunches had to eat. We passed right through 
several water pans that were now nothing but mud. 

Any photographer can picture what I was doing all 
this time. But I was not getting the results that I 
wanted to get—no one ever will, for the heat waves and 
the dust cut off the vision a half mile away, and all game 
farther than that was not visible in the pictures—it was 
visible to the eye, but I could not use long focal lenses 
for the nearby animals cut off the vision of those in the 
rear. During the next few days I made many pictures 


animals swept over the country, dozing in the shade during the heat of the day. 
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from many different view points, trying to find a hill that 
I could climb and get distance, but always the heat waves 
and the dust defeated me—not that either seemed bad to 
the eye, but it spoiled the photographic effect. However, 
] believe the pictures I did get showed many times more 
game than any humai being ever photographed before. 

We spent all this day weaving in and out of the game 
—trying for positions and lighting effects—at dark we 
were so intent on our work that we found ourselves still 
several miles in the mass and we had a devil of a time 
getting out—it was nearly midnight before we reached 
camp. 

Next morning we hurried to the alkali swamps that 
composed the upper reaches of the Blanketti river, The 
line of game had not reached here yet, but it was only 
about three miles back, so we waited, knowing that there 
would be a rush for water when the sun got a little 
higher. 

And there was a rush, It started about ten o’clock 
when one wildebeeste set off from the line on a run and 
tens of thousands of his mates followed. We had the 
car drawn up at a water pan about two hundred yards 
across and about half a mile long, and a foot deep in 
whitish alkali water. We had the car facing the rush 
and I made some wonderful pictures—they paid no atten- 
tion to us, the first animals to water tried to stop on the 
banks of the pan to drink, but were forced into the water 
by those in back, and the force became so great that they 
pushed the front ones on and on so that they had to drink 
as they were being pushed forward. ‘Then they were 
pushed out on our side before they had finished drinking, 
but they could not return, for the mass behind exerted 
too much pressure. And still the mass came, pushing and 
pushing. Osa and I could not speak to one another for 
the “Honk, Honk, Honk, Honk” of the hundreds of 
thousands of wildebeeste 
crowding around us. It 
sounded like an army of 
old Ford motor cars, for 
the wildebeeste bleat sounds 
more like the old Ford 
horns than anything else on 
earth. 

They nearly swamped us 
as they were forced by the 
car, for once they were 
through the water they had 
to keep going. 

There were now a few 
zebra—very few. The big 
zebra migration had gone 
on to the right to other 
water pans. 

This solid mass of wilde- 
beeste continued until long 
after midday, and was still 
pushing forward when we 
got away and tried to get 
to other water pans, but 
the water was now all gone 
at all the pans, and we had 
to move so slowly that we 
had little variety during 
the day—just the mad 
pushing forward of the ani- 
mals frantic for water. By 
nightfall they had reached 
the larger swamps of the 
Blanketti river. 

Next day the game start- 
ed to scatter and we could 
drive between herds. Right 
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GHT PHOTO NEAR OUR CAMP. 


This old lady elephant visited our garden at Paradise Lake 
nightly. She showed a decided preference for sweet potatoes. 
Her activities compelled us to double our planting. . 
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here it might be interesting to explain how and why this 
great migration took place. A month afterwards when 
we were returning to Nairobi, we ran into an old-timer 
named Ray, who had prospected all over this country 
for nearly twenty years. He had once seen the migration 
at the same point we did, and as he knew the country 
he was able to figure it out. 

Mr. Ray’s explanation is that the game from the 
Serengetti plains in Kenya and the gare from the Athi 
plains, followed the water and grass in continual migra- 
tion and once a year they reached this narrow ten-mile 
pass near Ngora Ngora and all push through together, 
then they spread out again all over the Serengetti and 
Loita plains in Tanganyika. 

Mr. Ray also said he did not think that the game 
returned in a mass, but that it gradually drifted back 
through the pass when the grass rains started, so that 
only once a year could the big migration be seen, and 
then for only a few days if one were lucky enough to 
be there at the time. 

We remained in this district a week until all the zebra 
and wildebeeste had passed. 


UT before it had passed we were one day on the 

plains when we came upon two strapping, almost 
naked Ndorobo natives, each with his big bow and a 
quiver of about thirty arrows—all black pointed with 
poison. They wanted to join us and act as guides. We 
told them we could use one but could not carry two. 
They talked it over and one decided to push on to some 
Masai Manyettas and the other to remain with us. We 
found his name to be Von Voola—probably a German 
name he had taken, as he said he was a guide for the 
Germans during the war. 

On the way back to camp that night he wanted us to 
pull up camp and go to 
some valley he thought 
would be good, but we 
would not leave the migra- 
tion, and we pointed out 
that the game had not 
reached the plains in the 
vicinity of camp. Voola, 
as we called him, said they 
would not come near camp, 
but we thought he was ly- 
ing in his desire to get us 
to move to his valley. We 
pointed out to him that the 
plains extended unbroken 
right past our rock camp 
and the grass was perfect 
for grazing and the game 
was sure to pass us, but he 
insisted that he knew what 
he was talking about, and 
he did, for next day the 
migration parted and 
passed to the right and left 
of our camp and a few days 
later we found it had 
joined again beyond us, 

Here was a peculiar sit- 
uation, Why did this big 
mass of game leave un- 
touched a beautiful plain 
ten miles in diameter, 
where the grass was fine and 
where there was water? 
But it happened, and Voola 
said it had happened every 
year since he was a small 
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DON’T COME TOO CLOSE! 


They were fat, sleek and contented, and as long as we did not molest them, they did not 
bother us in the least. 
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SUNDAY DINNER FOR MR. LION. 


Giraffes on the Tanganyika plains—Thompson’s gazelles in the background. We once saw 
one hundred and twenty-eight giraffes in a single herd. The giraffe is the lion’s favorite food. 
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AN UNLUCKY NUMBER. 


There were thirteen lions here, but some were down in the grass. Lions run in bands when 
food is scarce, but prefer to hunt singly or in pairs when there is plenty of game on the plains, 


A LEOPARD FEEDS ON A LION KILL. 


We had frightened a lion off this giraffe, and then sat up three nights to get a flashlight. The lion 
never came back, so we photographed this leopard on the third night. 
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OUR CAMP IN TANGANYIKA. 


Our tent was made of water-proof material which I have found entirely satisfactory for use in 
Africa. It was absolutely water-proof even during the hardest rainfall. 


SOME TIMID AFRICAN GAME, 


Thompson's gazelles at the Chobe water hole in the northern frontier district of British 
East Africa. 
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ZEBRA AT A WATER HOLE. 
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The zebra has an interesting personality in spite of the fact that he is-quite stupid. He often 





boy, as he followed almost every migration after wilde- 
beeste tails that he sold to the Kavarando tribe. Some 
time I wish to figure this out, for I can find no reason 
for it. Logically, the game should push right ahead 
across these plains. 

Then all the wildebeeste and zebra had passed, but 
behind them came hundreds of thousands of Thompson’s 
gazelles, so when we went out we had only these little 
happy tail-wagging animals about us. 

One night we talked it over and remembered the time 
a few days before the big migration started, when the 
plains had far more than usual of topi. ‘Then we went 
back to the stork migration, and decided that the migra- 
tion worked in this way—first the storks, then the topi 
and kongoni, then the zebra and wildebeeste and then 
the Tommies. 

We found very few lions with the big migration, they 
were in front of it, for after the zebra and wildebeeste 
had left we kept right on working the country back of 
them. For several days we went out early in the morning 
and looked into every donga and reed bed just at the 
rear of the big herds of game, but we never saw a lion, 
and very few hyenas. 


ERE was another thing that wanted working out. 

By all the animal logic I know, lions should be 
very contented to follow up the migration, getting their 
feed easily each night, but later on we found that the 
lions did make a practice of going ahead of the game when 
the migration was on. When the game had spread out all 
over the country, then the lions seemed to take to dongas 
and reed beds and remain there, but as soon as the big 
herds thinned out the lions went on ahead again, although 
in a few weeks the game commenced to gradually move 
back towards Ngora Ngora again—not in migration, but 
small herds of game just wandering all over the country. 
Then we found lions with them again. 


stampedes for no reason at all, and is quite quarrelsome with his own kind. 


The lions and the larger veldt game had wandered on 
so far that we figured they would be somewhere near our 
Seriano camp. All about us now were the herds of tens 
of thousands of Tommies, so we pulled up camp early one 
morning and started for our permanent camp. About 
five miles out, Osa, who was driving her car ahead, 
stopped and Bukari held up his hand—a signal for me and 
the driver to stop. 

Now, once upon a time, several years ago, Osa with 
my big 5x7 Graflex, made a picture of eight elephants 
that is better than anything I ever made. Since then she 
is always trying to beat me in still pictures. She does 
not try very much with the movie cameras as they are too 
heavy for her to handle, but when we travel she carries 
the Graflex and I carry the movie camera behind. We 
have an agreement that she shall try to get stills when- 
ever she can and wherever she thinks the conditions are 
not right for movies, but should it be a good place for 
movies she waves for me to come up. 

Well, here was a situation where she seemed to think 
she could do better alone with the Graflex. I watched 
through the binoculars. Osa started the car ahead, I 
could not see where they were going, but there were quite 
a number of giraffe around and I thought she had perhaps 
seen a baby asleep under a tree. I thought at the time 
that it was foolish of her to try to get giraffe in such rough 
country. They and most of the plains animals are motor 
car propositions. When it comes to getting close enough 
for photography, buffalo and rhino and elephants are the 
animals that we always stalk afoot. 

Then my attention was called to something to the 
right of me, in the grass, and I lost track of Osa for a 
minute. Then the boys started a commotion and I looked 
back to her, and she was racing towards me and a big old 
bull buffalo coming for them on a gallop. It made me 
laugh to see her rushing back after starting out so bravely. 

It really was not a dangerous situation, for the buffalo 
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OSA HAD TO STOP THIS RHINO. 


It is a fact that the forest rhino has sharper horns than the plains variety. 


The horns of the 


latter are usually quite stumpy. 


was ninety yards away and Osa and Bukari could have 
handled him, but of course something might go wrong, so 
I hurried towards her in the truck and cut in front of 
her and the buffalo now stopped and sniffed the air. 

Osa and the boys called my attention to the fact that 
we were out of meat and they were tired of topi, so | 
told Osa she could get the bull. 

She, Bukari and I walked towards the beast, who, 
seeing us, came again at top speed, Osa got him in the 
shoulder but he did not go down, and as we always want 
our shooting over with as quickly as possible, I let him 
have a bullet that broke his backbone. 

A buffalo is a mighty good animal for the pot while 
on safari. The over and under cuts are always fine meat 
even in old bulls, and if the other meat is tough we make 
chili con carne, meat loaf, hamburger and soups out of 
the rest that we reserve for ourselves. ‘The boys don’t 
care a great deal how tough the meat is, just so it is a 
change. Then the tongue is very good, and the boys 
take the skin to make sandals. 

After cutting up the meat and arranging it on the three 
cars, we kept on towards camp. About half way we 
came into the big game herds again, but now they were 
scattered all over the country ahead. With the glasses 
we could see many miles on either side, and in the val- 
leys, on the sides of hills and on the piains there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of grazing animals, fast cleaning up 
the grass, but always moving slowly—coming from behind 
over ground that had been fed over we were surprised to 
find much grass still standing, the herds had fed over it 
and tramped it down and the trampled grass was now 
straightening up again, but the neck high grass was gone, 
the grass that was standing was broken and only a few 
inches in height. 

Our progress towards camp was slow, for we had to 
stop every few minutes to allow thousands of wildebeeste 
to rush past ahead of us. When a big herd of wildebeeste 


started across our trail we simply had to stop. The dust 
was so bad that we could not see, At times we could 
not see each other and our faces were like chimney- 
sweeps, our clothing looked as though we had been rolling 
in the dust, and every crack and crevice in the cars was 
filled with dust. It was impossible to make pictures, in 
fact I had to wrap my cameras and lenses in tarpaulins 
to keep the dust from getting into places that would ruin 
them photographically. 

Nearing camp we saw a bunch of Wakomas hunting, 
and stopped to watch them. They were so intent on their 
work that they did not see us. 

We saw two groups of about eight in each group, sep- 
arate from a point about a quarter of a mile ahead. One 
group went along a donga parallel with us and parallel 
with a bunch of about five hundred wildebeeste. We 
had stopped under the shade of a tree and were pretty 
well camouflaged, but we could see the hunt very plainly. 


HE group making their way along the donga were 

hid from the wildebeeeste. The other group spread 
out until they were about a hundred yards apart in front 
of the wildebeeste herd. ‘They were a quarter of a mile 
from the wildebeeste, and as they bent low in the short 
grass they were able to spread out in an eight hundred 
yard line without being noticed by the wildebeeste. They 
lay flat and we could not see them. 

In the meantime the other group had worked far behind 
the wildebeeste and were now spreading out in a long 
line in their rear. 

I did not see the signal, but one must have been given, 
for the rear line started to walk slowly forward—very 
slowly, so that they did not stampede the wildebeeste, but 
started them ahead in a slow trot, but all in a compact 
mass. The Wakoma knew if they stampeded the bunch 
that they would scatter them in every direction, but their 

(Continued on page 141) 








A beautiful stretch in the hills. Where the Bernard River joins the Peace. 
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like 
about airplanes, and Graf Zep- 
pelins, but I, for one, don’t hold 


HEY can talk all they 


with this craze to get off the earth. It strikes me as be- 
ing a kind of superiority complex, as if the old earth 
wasn’t good enough. But, believe me, they never will 
get away with it. What goes up must come down, no 
matter how many records it breaks going up and stay- 
ing up, and the earth gets us in the end and holds on 
to us. These are great days for skimming over things 
and I suppose that accounts for flying. But you never 


know a thing by short-cutting to it or brushing over the 


I did 1,150 


surface. 
Now I want to put in a word for canoes. 

miles in one of 
them this summer, 
and I wouldn't 
exchange that trip 
for the best trip 
you can name in 
anything that goes 


on wings, or 
wheels for that 
matter. I’ve trav- 


elled quite a few 
miles in my time; 
I’ve spent years on 
foot and horseback 
in the mountains, 
and I’m not run- 
ning down the 
pleasures of hiking 
or trail-riding; 
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The Log of a Thirteen-Hundred-Mile Voyage Down the Peace River 


By CURLY PHILLIPS 





m Summit Lake at 5 o'clock. 
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I’ve ridden in trains and automobiles 
—but give me the water every time. 
When it comes to travel, the first 
thought that comes to your mind, if you’re logical, 1s 
water. Ask the Vikings: they were great travellers; ask 
the explorers of Canada; anyone you like; they made 
their way by river and lake. If you can’t get at them, 
take my word for it. 

The trip I’m going to tell you about was by all odds 
the finest I have ever taken in my twenty-one years in 
the west. 

The railways are breaking into the North; fine. I’m 
not so far in the mental backwoods as not to realize that 
you can’t, in this day and generation, ship wheat and 
minerals by canoe. 
The Peace River 
country — and it’s 
of the Peace I’m 
going to speak—is 
developing as fast 
as a snowball roll- 
ing down hill and 
the settlers need 
the railways. 
That's as it should 
be, but I’m talking 
about sheer plea- 
sure. And I’m 
talking about 
canoes. 

Including my 
wife and myself, I 
had a party of 
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seven. There were 
Mr. and Mrs. C. 
C. Block of Peo- 
ria, Illinois, and 
their three  chil- 
dren Jean, Carl 
and Fred. We had 
sleeping tents and 
a cook tent and a 
large sheet iron 
cook stove and a 
nest of aluminum 
utensils, and some 
mosquito bars 
(which we never 
used) and our 
grub, and about 
45 gallons of gaso- 
line. So you see, 
my canoe had to be a fairly large craft. 

I like to start things at the beginning, and the start 
of this trip was, of course, the canoe. It had to be big 
enough to carry a heavy load, and it had to be strong 
enough to stand rough water and still be of shallow 
draught. Being so particular, the only thing for me 
to do was design and build the thing myself. I got 
some British Columbia cedar and set to work. The 
finish was a boat twenty-feet eight-inches long, with a 
beam of five feet and a depth of two feet amidships and 
34 inches at the bow. It was canvas-covered. It weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds. It could carry six thou- 
sand pounds. It was ready for heavy water in the lakes 
and for the spite of the rapids. So much for the craft 
itself. 1 wanted power enough to carry the load and 
be economical on gas. I wanted an extra long shaft on 
account of the depth of the canoe. All these I found 
in an outboard speedster. It was capable of fourteen 
miles to the gallon and of a speed of twelve to fourteen 
miles light and eight loaded. 

The boat built and my party promised, I spent weeks, 
nearly all winter in Jasper, gathering the last details 
about the route. Most of the information was misin- 
formation, as I found when I came to put it to the 
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test. All the re- 
ports of dangers 
and difficulties 
were exaggerated. 
But | did get some 
helpful facts from 
the Hudson’s Bay 
Company _ trading 
posts and from 
Seebach and 
Huble, the Prince 
George outfitters. 
We left Jasper 
by the Canadian 
National train on 
the morning of the 
ninth of July and 
reached Prince 
George, B. C. that 
evening in a downpour of rain. No one wanted to tackle 
a thirty-mile motor drive over a dirt road in the rain 
and the dark, so we slept in Prince George and set out 
for Summit Lake next morning. It was still pelting 
and we had a slippery ride. When we got to the Lake, 
about noon, we found all our equipment waiting for 
us—provisions and four gas tanks, +5 gallons, sufficient 
for the 500 miles to the town of Peace River, and a can 
of oil. 


UMMIT LAKE is a beautiful strip of water, with 

heavy green spruce standing thick around it, un- 
broken and fresh as God made it, without the blemish 
of fire. It is the starting point for the long pole boats 
and for the railway and topographical surveys. It is a 
busy spot. They were building boats as fast as they 
could put them in the water and three airplanes, used 
to carry supplies to the Ingenika Mines, were floating 
on the water. One of the supply planes was missing, 
had been lost for two days, and a pilot offered us a trip 
to Ingenika with the search party, but—well, we had 
no time. 

After raining all day, it let up toward evening and 
we pushed off at five o'clock. There was a cold, north- 


Vermillion Chute on the lower Peace River. The river drops 15 feet at this point. 
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east wind on the 
lake, and we had 
to face it for about 
five or six miles, to 
where Crooked 
River pulls out, 

The Junction is 
marked by a hill 
they call ‘Teapot 
Mountain. The 
river starts slow 
and winding, only 
a couple of feet of 
water, almost 
strangled with lily 
pads, grass, weeds 
and boulders, all 
very pretty for 
punting, but the 
engine didn’t ap- 
preciate it. Fred ran the engine while I took the bow 
with a pole and picked the channel. Several times I 
had to signal Fred to shut off to avoid collision with 
big rocks. 

A mile below the lake, we ran into our first riffle, a 
short stretch of swift water with a gravelly bottom. 
Within the next two or three miles we encountered two 
more, but the coming in of Cottonwood Creek made for 
easier navigation. Just below the creek, we ran bang 
into Cottonwood Riffle, a quarter of a mile long and the 
water alive with rainbow trout leaping after flies. A 
few of them made the mistake—from their point of view 
—of jumping after ours. The bottom of the riffle was 
of gravel and out of it grew tall, waving grass, where 
the fish lay. We couldn’t tell how deep it was. After 
a mile of dead water, we made camp near one of See- 
bach’s cabin’s. The only trouble with that place for 
camping was that there was no wood handy. None of 
the trees ever seem to die, down there. 

Well, we were on the way. Next morning broke as 
clear as a bell. For an alarm clock we had the plane 
looking for the lost. It zoomed overhead about 4:30, 
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a queer bird in the 
wilderness. But no 
one grumbled 
about being up so 
early, because the 
sun threw every- 
thing into a glory 
and we felt as 
fresh as the dew 
itself. By eight 
o'clock, we had 
breakfasted, packed 
and were away. 

Harrison Riffle, 
and a lake a mile 
long, then Scattery 
Riffle. Here, 
several channels, 
about three yards 
long, had been 
picked through the rapids. The government has built 
wing dams, piling rocks and gravel across the stream, 
which throws the water into the right side into what is 
now the main channel. Nearly all the riffles have wing 
dams for the aid of navigation. Below the Scattery, the 
river widens and we had good engine water for about 
four miles, but there were plenty of boulders to keep us 
on the alert. 


HEN we got to the end of the stretch, you can 
imagine our surprise at seeing Teapot Mountain 
looming up again. Had we wound back to the start 
again? You never can tell in these rambling rivers, and 
this one was called Crooked. A nice waterman I’d be. 
‘To make sure, we scrambled out and did a little moun- 
tain climbing, and I can tell you, we felt better when 
we saw that the old Teapot stood on the hob where we 
left it. This fellow, which looked so much like it, was 

his cousin, Coffee Pot. 
We had a mile and a half of swift, shallow water, the 
swiftest in the Crooked. The river dived headlong into 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The Big Trout of & 
Canyon Creek — 


A tremendous 

steelhead struck 
and churned the 
water into froth, 


Steelheads and Rainbows in the Cascades 


By DR. A. P. GOUTHEY 


ANYON CREEK is the kind of “Little River” 
so much loved by Dr, Henry VanDyke and 
immortalized: in one of his books. It is small 

enough to permit the intimacies of which he speaks, and 
large enough to intrigue the imagination of all who love 
the rugged and the wild. While it is comparatively a 
small stream, it is.by no means the “gentle maiden”’ sort 
spoken of by poets “flowing smoothly through fertile 
meadows with lazy movement like an idle dreamer amid 
the golden splendor of summer.” 

Taking its rise on the southeast side of Liberty Peak, 
in the Cascade Mountains, it races madly down a wild 
mountain canyon for some sixteen or eighteen miles, fall- 
ing nearly eighty feet to the mile. It has been called a 
creek, but it isn’t. Jt is a torrent. Almost the entire 
distance from source to mouth it is clothed in the silver 
robes of white water. There are deep pools as blue as the 
ocean, but for the most part, it is one falls after another 
with only short breathing spells between. 

How and when I discovered 
Canyon Creek, so far as this story 
is concerned, does not matter. 
Suffice it to say that the discovery 
was an accident, and that from the 
first moment of discovery I was 
intrigued.. I gazed longingly to- 
wards the wild untamed mountain 
country out of which it cuts its 
way, gripped by a consuming de- 
sire to explore the stream to its 
source, 

For several months I dreamed 
of this trip. I knew that I would 
make it, but how or when I did 
not know. Then a happy sur- 
prise: I was thrown into com- 
pany one day with a Mr. A. G. 
Hannah, and in the course of our 
conversation found that he had 
spent some thirty years in the very 
country which I longed to explore. 

Glory be! Would he go with me? 
He would! And here was a find 


indeed. Time has proven him to 
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be one of the best guides and woodsmen with whom I 
have ever been in the woods. Andy (the polite formality 
of Mister has long since been dropped) knows the woods 
as well as most of us know our back yard. He knows 
the habits of wild animals and birds, the best pools to fish, 
what to do in an emergency, and when the day is done, 
and the camp-fire is kindled, he knows how to talk: enter- 
tainingly, and quit talking when he has said enough—a 
rare accomplishment indeed! He knows how to cook a 
flap-jack so it will melt in your mouth, and brown a trout 
to a turn so you will not feel that taking the fish was a 
mistake. 

Until the day set for starting the trip, I was in a fever 
of impatience, but Andy wisely held me in check until all 
was ready, Finally, one warm sunny afternoon, we 
arched our shoulders into the grinding leather of pack- 
sacks and were off on the first lap of what proved to be 
one of the most satisfying trips I have ever experienced. 
There were hard days, but they were all good days, each 
hanging a picture of unforgettable 
beauty in the gallery of memory. 

Our first camp was about four 
miles up the creek. While Andy 
Was setting camp for the night, I 
strolled out along the stream to 
look. and listen. The sun was 
just disappearing behind the hills 
and slanting shadows were playing 
across a deep pool that swirled 
around an alder root and out onto 
a gravel bar. The longer I looked 
at this darksome pool with its 
deep purple shadows, the more | 
felt that it was an ideal place to 
hook a big one such as Andy had 
been telling me about. 

Back to camp I went to joint 
up the rod, string up the line, 
bend on a leader, and hurry-back 
to the pool, for the twilight was 
already deepening into the gray, 
uncertain light of evening. Com- 
ing carefully down to the stream 
I cast out beyond the pool into the 
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broken water and 
allowed my line to 
swing down with 
the current into the 
pool. Hardly had 
my line straightened 
out when SOCK! 
(for that is the only 
- way to describe a 
steelhead strike 
when he really 
means business) a 
tremendous steel - 
head had it and was 
churning the pool 
into milky white. 
To say that I was 
taken by surprise is 
putting it mildly. I had rather expected to hook a fish, 
but certainly I did not expect to hook such a fish. 

Out of the water he came to shake himself like a wet 
dog. Shades of leviathan! He looked three feet long! 
My two and a half ounce tip was nearly touching my 
hand as I gave him the butt. Z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z sang the 
reel as he made for the lower end of the pool, and the 
white water of the rapids. I barely succeeded in turning 
him as he was going over the bar into shallow water. Back 
he came with a rush that left fifty feet of line “bellied” 
in a curve. Frantically I spun the handle of the reel, 
and succeeded in getting most of the slack line spooled 
before he made another acrobatic leap, and another sizz- 
ling run. Zig-zag, back and forth he went across, and 
then around the pool. Another leap and he hung the 
line over an alder branch that trailed into the water down 
toward the lower end of the pool. My heart nearly ceased 
beating. But a little careful work dislodged the line, 
and just in the nick of time too, for my fish was off again 
like a flash of lightning. It was now so dark that I could 
hardly see my line, but there was no sign of surrender on 
the part of this great fish. 


% OME and get it!” yelled Andy. But I was like 

the man who had taken the lion by the tail in 
the middle of the desert, I was having a hard time to 
hold on, and I couldn’t let go. 

“Come to super-r-r-r-r!”” yelled Andy again. “I can’t,” 
said I, “I am fighting the grandfather of all the steel- 
heads. I’ll be there in’—but I never finished, for one 
more leap threw the line over that alder branch and 
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the hook pulled out. 

Slowly I reeled in 
the line, and made 
my way back to 
camp to recite the 
mournful tale so 
often told by fisher- 
men: How the big 
one got away. But 
a good supper, and 
cheerful companion- 
ship soon dissipated 
whatever pang of 
regret I may have 
felt at being outwit- 
ted by the first big 
fish hooked on the 
trip. And _ besides, 
Andy assured me that the pools farther up were “full 
of ’um.” With this rainbow of promise hung across my 
sky of hope, I fell asleep to know no more until I was 
called for breakfast. 

The morning broke gray and drab. <A dense fog 
had drenched every bush and shrub like a heavy rain. By 
the time we had finished breakfast however, the suf was 
breaking through, and hanging rainbows across the mist- 
curtains, and making the spider webs look like strings of 
pearls. 

Once more our shoulders were adjusted to pack-sack 
straps and we swung into the trail that wound in and 
out along the stream on the second lap of our “delightful 
adventure.” And delightful it was; for as the sun climbed 
higher and higher into the deep blue of the early morn- 
ing sky, the woods became vocal with bird notes, and 
a thousand sounds which blended into the morning music 
of the creek as it sang and chanted its processional to the 
cathedral orchestra playing amid the swaying branches 
of mighty firs and cedars. And by-the-way, if you want 
to see trees, you can see them in all their. glory along the 
Canyon Creek trail. Again and again I stopped to gaze 
in awe upon majestic firs and cedars that towered one, 
two, and three hundred feet above us as straight as an 
Indian’s arrow. Some of the branches of the great cedars 
swept down to the ground like fronds of giant ferns, and 
were so heavy that one could camp under them in an 
ordinary rain with hardly a drop of water coming 
through. 

About noon Andy predicted rain, and said we had 

(Continued on page 133) 


Canyon Creek rises in the Cascades and races madly down a wild ravine. 





The enchanted beauty of myriad lakes. 
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“If Winter Comes, Can Spring Be Far Behind?” 


MAGINATIVE minds are ever 
impressed with the vastness and 
grandeur of the northern forests 
. when clothed in their summer verdure. The enchanted 
beauty of the myriad lakes, placid and reposeful in set- 
tings of emerald green, the rushing streams, the keen 
air, the unseen life and the remoteness from civilization 
cannot but stimulate the mind to an attitude apprecia- 
tive to the glories of nature and the profundities of the 
unknown. 

The picture fades. A carpet of virgin white blankets 
the ground. The lakes of summer memories are sheeted 
with snow-covered ice, and the streams have ceased their 
incessant music, the 
mantle of winter 
envelopes the north. 

With the chang- 
ing scene the trend 
of imaginative 
thought visualizes a 
great white silence, 
the intense cold of 
a dead world where 
existence is precari- 
ous, and a solitude 
whose very depth 
drowns the human 
soul in wells of 
loneliness. 

Yet, in reality, 
how slight the trans- 
formation and how 
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By TONY LASCELLES 


What the foliage of summer concealed is now perceptible. 
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intensely more interesting becomes the 
forest devoid of its garment of under- 
growth and deciduous leaves, reveal- 
ing as an open book the secrets of Nature’s children—the 
denizens of the wild, 

Cold—yes, but comfortable and bracing. Hardship— 
sometimes, but who will not challenge the elements when 
a stout heart, alone is needed as a weapon of defence. 
Solitude—why it has no existence when life is every- 
where. 

Even Nature’s music remains, lessened in intensity per- 
haps, and of harsher tone. The topmost branches of the 
giant spruce sough in the rime-laden breeze, cracking at 
times like gigantic 
whips as if protest- 
ing the embrace of 
winter. The boom- 
ing thunder of frost- 
rent ice reverberates 
through the thin air, 
tailing off in the 
distance to a sooth- 
ing murmur, and the 
raucous notes of the 
whisky jack, blue 
jay and the magpie 
mingle with the 
plaintive tones’ of 
the chickadee. 

Only in the still- 
ness of moonlit 


(Cont. on page 144) 





The Frost Outside the Forester 


Finding Real Comfort in the Snow-Filled Woods 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


O long as this frost 

was outside the walls 

of our forester tent it 

was all right. In fact, the 

more frost there was, the 

better, provided it kept its 

own proper distance. The 

cozy comfort of any winter 

camp comes largely from a 

sense of contrast. The cold- 

er and darker the outside 

woods —the warmer and 

brighter the interior seems. 

So, when the intense cold settled in and crowded the 

mercury down until it was fifteen or sixteen degrees be- 

low the zero mark it only served to accentuate the cheer- 

ful radiance of the crackling fire. But this frost was a 

persistent and an insidious thing and it proved no small 

task to keep it back of the canvas walls. Such a conquest 

with the stern elements is always an interesting one, and 
therein lies our story. 

Herb, erstwhile hunter of several autumns’ experience, 
more recently occupied with upper-graduate work at Yale 
University, and now out for a Christmas vacation, was 
eager for a little hunting in the snowy woods and a genu- 
ine, cold weather, camping experience. I become enthu- 
siastic, at any time, at the first mention of either hunt- 
ing or camping, and just recently I had visited Ed. 
Clarke’s big kennels and brought home a pure bred Es- 
kimo dog, trained for sled work and was anxious to 
try.him out. So we were both enthusiastic and it was 
easy enough to get together on this winter camping propo- 
sition. 

Driving out along a back road, to the last farmhouse, 
we abandoned the auto and proceeded to pack our camp 
cquipment on the toboggan. This toboggan was one that 
I had made, some years ago, especially for hauling camp 
supplies, although in those days it had to be pulled by 
the strength of my own muscles. This toboggan differed 
from the regular, commercial coasting models in that it 
had a much higher hood at the front. This not only 
allowed the load to be placed more to the front and af- 
forded it some protection but it also made a much more 
gradual curve at the 
nose. This allowed 
it :to ride up on 
the loose snow with 
much less resistance, 
thereby lightening 
the. draft, and to 
slide easily over low 
obstructions in the 
trail instead of 
crashing into them, 
with possible  dis- 
aster to the whole 
front end. 

Our outfit, what 
with the tent, 
blankets, extra gar- 
ments, cooking uten- 
si}s, firearms, and a 


We packed in with the toboggan. 
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generous supply of food, was a somewhat bulky one but 
it went quite comfortably on the sturdy toboggan. When 
it was all securely lashed in place, we harnessed old 
Yank, the Eskimo, and hitched him to an improvised 
whiffle-tree at the front end, then headed for the woods. 
For some distance the way led down hill and I went 
ahead on my snowshoes, shuffling out a semblance of a 
trail which the old dog followed. He could haul the 
load quite easily on the down grades, while Herb brought 
up the rear, hanging on to a tail rope and holding back 
whenever it was necessary to keep the thing from run- 
ning up on the dog’s heels. Whenever we hit any con- 
siderable stretches of rising ground I would drop back 
and pull on a lead line, just in front of the dog. In 
this way, working with the dog, we made short and 
easy work of transporting the big load into the woods. 
Yank was trained to obey several commands but he un- 
derstood them only in the Eskimo language and our 
knowledge of this tongue was slight. Anyway there 
was but little need of spoken direction for the dog fol- 
lowed in the trail of the snowshoes all the way. 

Locating a tent site in the dead of winter is more or 
less uncertain unless one is familiar with the ground. One 
is apt to shovel snow for some time, plying a broad rac- 
quet diligently, only to find that the ground thus un- 
covered is utterly unfit for a tent site. But we were more 
fortunate and had soon uncovered and cleaned off a nice 
smooth plot. 


HIS much being settled, we then tied old Yank to 

a nearby tree, treading a little depression in the snow 
and making him a bed of evergreen boughs in the bot- 
tom of it. Then, since the tent was Herb’s, he proceeded 
to set it up while I took an axe and went in search of 
wood. ‘This seemed about as ‘mportant as anything for 
the weather, which had been : -usually mild for the time 
of year, showed every sign o! ing much colder. The 
wind had swung into the nortn and, while not strong, 
was decidedly sharp and biting. The sky was clear and 
steely blue and there was the unmistakable feel of frost 
in the air. 

We had made arrangements with the owner of the 
land for such fuel as we would need, but we had to cut 
it and get it to 
camp. Not far 
away I found a 
couple of down 
trees and worked 
these up, but down 
wood is apt to be 
damp at this season 
after having soaked 
up much of the fall 
rains, and damp 
wood burns slowly, 
with a good deal of 
sizzling. A big, dead 
stub seemed better 
— drier anyway — 
but it would be on 
good, live, green 
wood that we 
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would depend for 
the real heat neces- 
sary when the chill 
of night finally de- 
scended upon us. 
So I found some 
yellow birch and 
maple trees, some 
twelve or fourteen 
inches through at 
the butt, felled 
them and worked 
them up into about 
three foot lengths. 
Some of the larger 
cuts were halved 
or quartered but 
all the limb wood 
was left in the 
round, 

This wood cut- 
ting job is the bugbear of many winter campers but I 
really like to chop. I like the smell of the raw wood, 
to hear the steel blade ring against the frozen birch, to 
see it bite deep and the clean white chips fly. It is great 
exercise and even in the coldest weather one glows all 
over with a pleasant sense of warmth. I put in all the 
time until dark getting fuel together and meanwhile Herb 
had pitched the canvas and built a backlog reflector for 
the fire, 

The tent was a forester, so called, an open-front shel- 
ter that is not wholly unlike a half of an Indian tepee. 
It pitches with three poles, set in the form of a tripod. 
One leg of this tripod supports the ridge of the tent while 
the other two slant out on a parallel with the front edges. 
The front of this tent as originally designed, is wide 
open to receive the heat from a fire which is built out 
in front, against a big rock or a reflector of logs. This 
heat is caught by the sloping roof of the tent and again 
reflected downward upon the occupants of interior. Herb 
had added an ingenious little hood of his own invention 
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Back from a rabbit hunt. The woods were full of varying hares. 
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to this particular 
tent. This, when 
stretched out in 
front and tied to 
the ridge pole 
formed a three 
foot extension on 
the upper part of 
the roof. This 
seemed a_ mighty 
good thing — cer- 
tainly it should 
havecaughta 
good many flying 
heat rays that 
would have other- 
wise escaped to the 
tree-tops, but there 
were other things 
to be considered 
and we later found 
that it was more important to hold the heat rays than to 
catch them, 

By the time we had placed a log across the front of 
the tent and filled the whole inside with a thick, heavy, 
carpet of spruce and balsam boughs it was pitch dark, so 
we built up a good big fire, raked out a few hot coals 
and proceeded to get supper. We laid out quite a spread 
for the vigorous exercise in the sharp air had whetted 
our appetites to a keen edge. We opened a can of soup, 
for the easy accessibility of this camp ground together 
with the aid afforded by the canine transport, made a 
few tinned foods possible, and placed it where it would 
heat. We spread some corn cake batter (already mixed) 
in the pan of the aluminum baker and set it near the 
blaze. We sliced some bacon into the fry pan and slid 
it on to the coals. We filled the blackened and battered 
old coffee pot nearly to the brim with cold water, threw 
in a generous portion of Java, and hung it over the blaze. 
By this time the soup was bubbling up in its pail and ere 

(Continued on page 152) 


The interior of the Forester is a pleasfnt place on a cold night. 





And How 


They Bite! 


Thrills With the Silver King in the Mexican Gulf 


By LT..GOVERNOR BIDWELL ADAM 


ae AY, Deedle, 
what is that 
ripple on 


the south side of 
the Cove? Can't 
you see the little 
fringe just below 
the Bar?” 

“Yes,” he replied, 
“T’ve been watching 
it for a few minutes, 
but it doesn’t seem 
; to be moving out or 
es ge rr, in. It looks like a 
cross current, but 
you can’t tell. You 
know, the sardines 
have been hanging around the Cove all this week, and it 
might be that the fish are keeping them close to the 
shoal.” 

Deedle is a tanned and trained fisherman’s guide, who 
was born in Pass Christian, and has been there ever 
since. He spends his summers at the Tarpon Hole and 
Goose Point, helping the men who love to fight big game 
fish, taking care of the boat, and at all times seeing that 
the bait is in the well of the skiff. Winter months 
usually find him on the oyster reef with a pair of extra 
long tongs and a grim determination. For more than 
thirty-five years he has been on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. 

It was on this morning that I spoke to him about the 
sardines at the Cove that he said this was one of the 
days that the tarpon ought to “tear up things’? and sure 
enough, hardly had we gone over another couple of hun- 
dred feet, when the ripple that I asked about was split 
in two by a streak of silver, scatter- 
ing sardines on both sides and in the 
air, Another strike in this school 
of bait followed, and another. Big 
fish were on top of the water. We 
couldn’t tell what they were, but we 
knew that they were big fish. 

The sea was smooth as a new-cut 
golf lawn, and as green. Clouds 
were missing in the sky, and the sun 
was almost overhead, sending down 
on our backs its blistering rays, but 
it was an ideal day to fish tarpon. 
A few minutes later found us in a 
little skiff at the edge of the Cove, 
with Deedle placing the anchor over- 
board with the ease and gentleness 
with which a young mother slips her 
babe into its cradle, 

“Don’t make any noise, Governor,” 
he said, “I just saw a swivel fin cut 
the water behind the stern.” In an- 
other minute he whispered, “There’s 
another behind it. It looks like the 
tarpon are using this pass to get 
across the Bar.” 


a 


Sit down! 


The author and two silver kings, 
102 


Hardly had he advised me what was taking place in 
the rear, when I| saw a great silver side roll over within 
a few feet of the bow. 

“Did you see that?” he said as he slipped my hook into 
a mullet, which I lost no time casting about thirty yards 
from my seat. 

“Yes, I saw it, and watch out for some action, because 
I feel it coming.” 

The tarpon were not so quick to take to this little 
mullet as I thought they might be. In fact, I waited 
several minutes before I felt the tug, and then that tug 
was just one of those weak teasing kind, reminding me 
that there was a wise old fish at the other end. I was 
about to ask Deedle if he didn’t think a sardine would be 
more attractive and enticing when my reel whistled like 
a bullet singing through the air. 

“Look out,” he said, “they have just started.” 

It was not necessary for him to tell me that they had 
started, because by that time the smooth surface of the 
water had already been broken by a streak of shining, 
shaking silver. King Tarpon was on the end of my 
line, and was doing his utmost to unhook himself. My 
rod was bent like half of a hoop, and the line was taut 
and dry. The burning of the leather guard indicated 
the speed of the fish that now found itself back in the 
water, headed for Goose Point. Deedle lost no time in 
lifting the anchor. In fact, the moment he heard the 
first signal of the reel, he was on the job. This tarpon 
was one of those beautiful fish that spends most of its 
time out of the water. Three or four rapid leaps were 
credited to him during the first couple of minutes of the 
struggle. He was bringing into play a new trick, and tar- 
pon have many new tricks. In fact, they are full of 
such things, even when being handled by a novice, This 
tarpon stopped for just a moment and was motionless. 
In fact, I thought it was off the line. 
The weight was not noticeable. He 
evidently had turned around and was 
swimming toward the boat, while | 
reeled in. Not the fast speed that 
usually characterizes the tarpon when 
hooked, but a slow moving gait that 
would indicate that he was sick. In- 
stead of reversing his course, with the 
quickness of a lightning flash, he 
leaped toward the boat, clearing the 
water about seven feet, and shaking 
his gills for all he was worth. | 
swung the rod back as far as I 
could, to take up the slack. Deedle 
shouted, “You are going to lose him 
if you don’t reel in fast. Too much 
slack in the line.” It seemed as 
though I could never get the slack 
out of the line, and it seemed as 
though I could never keep him in the 
water. He was bent on shaking his 
gills and reaching for air. This he 
did without much interefrence on my 
part, for nearly a minute. But again 
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I felt the strong pull, a 
hard jerk, and saw my line 
roll off the reel one more 
time. I felt easier, because 
I knew this was a well- 
hooked fish. 

Hardly had this beauti- 
ful creature of the sea gone 
over thirty yards when it 
looked as though the whole 
surface of the water was 
one mass of shining silver 
mirrors. It seemed as 
though all of the members 
of his tribe had answered 
the distress call, and had 
surrounded our boat, roll- 
ing and striking at every 
bubble on the surface. The 
tarpon family came with 
their countless members. 

This tarpon seemed to be 
well in hand now, and it 
was only a question of 
keeping steady, playing the 
fish, because his spell of 
tricks had been broken, his 
seven or more leaps had 
brought him no relief and 
unless the line gave way, 
he would soon be another 
prize of the sea that be- 
longed to me and Deedle. 

“How about bringing 
him in a little closer?” 
asked Deedle, “Don’t you 
think it is about time to 
try the gaff?” he asked be- 
fore 1 could answer his 
first question. I was dubious about trying to land this 
fish so soon, because I was afraid that there might be 
a few leaps left in him, and I didn’t want any more of 
those close-to-the-boat kind, that usually fill you with a 
fear of losing your fish. : 


+ ON’T worry about that,” Deedle said. “There 
ain’t any more jumps in that fish. See him 

lay on his side? He’s about all in.” 
Deedle knew what he was talking about. The fish 
had spent his strength in a futile effort to do what many 
of his kind had done, and that is to shake the hook from 


Like the jump of a black bass, magnified many times. 
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the loose gills. Reeling for 
a few feet brought this 
beauty to the side of our 
skiff, with the gaff brought 
into quick play by Deedle. 
Our fish was really now 
our own. 

“What do you reckon 
has become of that big 
school that was _ passing 
while we fought this one?” 
asked Deedle, as he was 
bailing some of the water 
and slime out of the skiff. 

“T don’t know,” I said, 
“but let’s take a little blow 
and pull back close to the 
Bar on the edge of the 
Cove. They’ré: passing on 
that side we know, because 
that is where we saw them, 
and- that is where we 
hooked this one.” 

“Well, you know, Gov- 
ernor, a fish has got a tail 
and that ‘means that he 1s 
not going to stay in one 
place>~ You had better an- 
chor right here and if we 
don’t find anything, then 
we can move up ahead, I 
believe they are all over 
the lake this morning,” he 
said. 

Not willing to cross this 
faithful friend in any of his 
notions about big game 
fish, because he has a head 
full of ideas backed with 
years of experience that makes his suggestions valuable 
at all times, I decided we would try for another at this 
spot, which was just to the west of the extreme bar, and 
nearly a thousand feet from the Cove. 


“How about trying a big sardine, Deedle, for the 
next one?” I asked, as he was about to hook on a six 
inch mullet. 

“You caught this one,” he said, “on a mullet, didn’t 
you? You better stay with the mullet until the tarpon 
changes his mind and asks for sardines.” 

There was logic in that suggestion, and my years of 

(Continued on page 147) 


Still-fishermen at the mouth of the Sabine River. 





What little beauties they were! 


ESTERDAY the sun had been out but little. In 

fact the afternoon had been a _ blizzard—snow 

pounding into the choppy brine, as shoreward the 
white mountains were obscured in the blank white wall 
of the tempest. The day before that had been worse 
and the crew of the Thiepval had been kept busy find- 
ing new anchoring grounds. Nazan Bay was behaving 
at its meanest, which is saying a good deal. The weather 
Was poisonous. 

But the following day dawned calmer and though it 
was so cold that the decks were frosted and slippery, the 
sun was breaking through drifting clouds. I rested my 
knees on the wardroom cushions and peered out at the 
snow-clad hills, low little mountains rather, rising to the 
skyline—and figured my chances of getting ashore. The 
wind, yes; the necessary gimp to propel the dory—that 
was different. Only a landlubber who in a trawler has 
rolled over the Bay of Alaska and Bering Sea—where all 
the winds of the Pacific seem to be made—and distributed 
his bile with desperate abandon over most of the course, 
will know how I was feeling that morning. No one 
else will. Mal de mer! If there was a man aboard from 
captain to cook—barring the pilot—who as yet had not 
made his offering to Neptune he was keeping it dark. 
The pilot, old Cap. Freeman, was a Newfoundlander, 
and such men have no stomachs. 

Then I saw them. I was scanning those windy shores 
less than a quarter of a mile distant, watching the raven 
wheeling aloft near where a bald eagle was trying to 
land some finny victim, when a duck hawk came sweep- 
ing along the shore. The falcon was travelling, not 
hunting, and plainly a migrant returning to some wild 
eyrie on these lonely islands. Suddenly, almost below him 
it seemed, there was an explosion in the powdery snow, 
then another and another as half a dozen white objects 


Ptarmigan 


Hunting the White 


By HAMILTON 


dashed off over the glistening knolls. Birds—ptarmigan! 
‘The little white partridges of the north. “lhe undoubted 
prospect of a day’s upland shooting! New birds in a new 
world. A topsy-turvy game to be sure; but the museum 
order list said, “Ptarmigan specimens wanted from all 
points of call.” My duty was plain. I forgot my totter- 
ing knees as I headed for the bridge; then I sought the 
coxswain. 


HAT an exhilaration in the thought of it, in the 

feel of the good old 12 gauge as I rubbed away 
some of the rust. For on that wild never-to-be-forgotten 
night when we left Unalaska, a big one had boarded us 
and a lot of it charged down the campanionway into our 
cabin and gave the gun her first drink of salt water. 
Bad for guns, yes; but what matter if I could use it on 
this new game. Come on Manette, you cook who should 
have stayed lineman back on the prairies, hustle along that 
atrocious breakfast! Maybe a little of it will now stay 
down. 

Viewpoint is a marvellous thing in one who possesses 
the simple faith of a hunter. Three nights ago at one 
A. M. when the Thiepval had suddenly quit her wild 
bucking and come to mere troubled rest at anchor in 
Nazan Bay, the Colonel, pyjama-clad had staggered into 
our cabin. For about three days, he too had been inter- 
mittently singing a gastronomical doxology. Now in his 
hand he bore an offering. It was champagne, to sea- 
sick palate the nectar of the gods. But even the exhilara- 
tion of that grand tipple was as nothing to what I felt 
now at. sight of those little white partridges whizzing 
over the snowy slopes. 

A seaman put me ashore and returned with the dory, 
and so shedding my big llama parka I started up the 
snowy hills. My legs.already were growing nimbler; my 
breakfast was anchored on good holding ground at last. 
For after seeing those little birds in flight, a shooting 
coat seemed much more the thing than a parka. Any- 
way I was warm enough, Snow on rank down-beaten 
grass was heavy going. 

I was full of misgivings in regard to the behavior of 
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of Atka. 


“Partridge” of the Tundras 


M. LAING 


these birds. They flew like rockets from the duck hawk, 
truly; but would they fly for a man? If I had to have 
ptarmigan I wanted to do them up as grouse birds should 
be done. I recalled stories I had heard of the stupid things 
sitting up on the tundra knolls waiting to be potted two 
at a time, of walking into the campfire and burning their 
innocent feet, of sitting on the ridge of the tent, etc. 
Capt. Goss of Unalaska had told, I recalled now, of 
shooting ptarmigan on the islands and being accompanied 
by bald eagles that from vantage aloft watched the show 
and when a bird went off hard hit, swooped down and re- 
trieved altogether too neatly. ‘These crafty old ravens 
—there seemed one or two always in the landscape here 
—were good at the same tricks I fancied. Already one 
of the black rogues had come over to spy upon me, learn 
my business, and croak the news to his distant neighbors. 
Rogues and wretches—at Unalaska we learned that when 
some enterprising pioneer introduced a few sheep, the 
ravens attacked and harried them and plucked the wool 
from their backs! 


HIR-WHIR-WHIR. Bursting from the pow- 

dery snow they were off like streaks of white 
lightning. I winged my first bird; my second barrel was 
useless; for they had risen well out and it was difficult 
to judge distance. The white snow—quite blinding when 
at intervals the sun peeped between the moving clouds 
—the ghostly little birds whizzing, the cutting breeze, 
all combined to make the game far from easy. And 
now I discovered that these snowy chickens with the 
feathered snowshoes can run very well and I had a chase 


‘to try my legs. 


What a beautiful little fellow he was, when I had 
him in hand—a cock with snowy coat save for a brown- 
ish feather or two, and his blackish tail. His black bill 
and a black streak running backward through the eye 
and his crimson brow-patch gave his head a handsome 
cut. A handsome little grouse in every line even to the 
transparant grey nails on the toes of his fluffy feet. For 
he had no plates on his toes as the ruffed grouse has; 
instead his ‘“‘snowshoes” consisted of but hairy feathers. 


Atka Island; from the entrance 
of Nazan Bay, Bering Sea. 


So I decided to go hunting, 


So began my game with the little partridges of the 
tundra. I marked the first birds down and went after 
them. But I probably never found them. I discovered 
another covey on the way. The birds were quite plenti- 
ful. Now I could hear them calling, though at first I 


had difficulty associating the noise with the bird. All 


about me was a succession of rounding knolls and there 
were a few birds on most of them. From knoll to knoll 
the cocks called back and forth and I took the note to 
be a warning. Like no other grouse call I had ever 
heard, it sounded like the snort of a startled horse. Often 
I could hear the call three hundred yards or more and 
so could keep track of the authors. ‘This purring snort 
really was a mistake on the part of the birds as without 
it I would have had great difficulty in locating them. 
So completely were they camouflaged when they alighted 
that it was just as hard to spot them while they iay, as it 
is to find a brown grouse on the autumn leaves. 


HIS was grand. Here were birds unsophisticated 
that played the game as well as Hungarian partridge. 
They had the same way of rising and boring off into 
space, without wasting an inch of their course by tower- 
ing. ‘They were going from the instant they exploded 
out of the snow. ‘They had the European’s trick too of 
all rising together, scattering on the instant and then 
whizzing over the nearest knoll to come to earth again at 
some point unseen. Usually too they flew to no great 
distance—not a quarter of a mile at most. It was de- 
lightful shooting, but by no means easy. In an hour I 
had several birds but had not yet managed to make a 
double. 
This new topsy-turvy game of hunting upland birds on 
the snow had all the freshness of new adventure. The 


(Continued on page 153) 





What About the Ducks? 


An Interesting Theory Concerning the “Strange Malady’ 


By ALBERT C. ALLEN 


U CH 
M pee 
been 


said and written 
about the 
“strange malady” 
which has _ been 
killing millions of 
wild ducks each 
season. Various 
reasons have been 
advanced and 
much stress _ laid 
upon the alkali 
theory. In fact, 
until quite recent- 
ly, this latter 
theory has been 
the one most gen- 
erally accepted, 
Many scientists, 
while not deny- 
ing the alkali 
theory, have come 
to believe that it 
is some “strange 
malady.” But, as 
far as the writer 
knows, no defi- 
nite. solution to 
the mystery has 
been arrived at 

by the scientists. 
‘In the mean- 
time the “disease” 
rages each fall 
unabated, the 
birds die by millions and apparently nothing is done ex- 
cept investigate. While scientists, survey men and game 
wardens work and worry over it they continue to ignore 
the true cause. It reminds one of the man who worried 
about the hole in his roof. He could see the hole, he 
knew it leaked through it when it rained, but to save his 
life he could not figure out what caused the hole. He 
could easily have patched the hole, but he first wanted to 
find out “how come the hole.” 

The writer believes, after years of close observation, 
that he knows how the hole came to be there and how 
to patch it, but it is hard for some scientific investigators 
to accept such a plausible and prosaic solution. 


The writer has spent much of his time during the past 
twenty years on Upper Klamath Lake, in Southern 
Oregon. This used to be one of the greatest hunting 
and fishing waters in the country. With Upper Klamath 
Lake, its contiguous marshes, Lower Klamath Lake, Lake 
Euwana, Tule Lake and all the marshes thereabouts, 
there were hundreds of square miles of a perfect bird 
paradise. Then came the Reclamation Service. They 
began to boost “reclamation.” More land for the. farmer 
when there were millions of acres of land ready for cul- 


Upper—Dead and dying ducks at the mouth of the Weber River, Utah. 


Lower—This bird was helpless, but revived under treatment. 


tivation if there 
was but water to 
put on it. 

Under the rec- 
lamation idea, as 
the writer sees it, 
the engineers had 
vision and imag- 
ination. To mere- 
ly conduct what 
water was avail- 
able to the land, 
was only one job, 
but to drain away 
what water there 
was would, in the 
future, require 
vast projects to 
get it back again. 
Drainage, _recla- 
mation, that was 
the thing. Get 
rid of the water. 

” : 5 So most of the 

OS a Mm <3. lakes and marshes 

ee an ate ' south of Klamath 

os ie 3 ~ Meet Falls were 

ret we TR > drained. (There 

- ‘ ee: is now agitation 

to restore some of 

the lakes thus 
drained. ) 

Upper Klam- 
ath Lake was 
taken over by the 
Reclamation Ser- 
vice and a big ir- 
rigation system put in. Besides this, it is alleged, they 
granted to a Power Company a water right in the lake. 
This power company became the second agency in the 
destruction which, coupled with the irrigation under the 
Reclamation Service, became a giant which has about 
put the finishing touches to wild bird life in the Klamath 
Country. 


F course there were, and still are, the game hogs. 
Many hunters come and slay without hinderance. 
They kill as long as there is anything to kill and as long 
as their strength and ammunition hold out. But these 
men do not, in all their wantonness, kill in several years 
as many ducks as are apparently killed by the power 
company and the Reclamation Service in their operations. 
For it is clearly apparent that it is the direct result of 
their operations which causes each year the slaughter of 
thousands of ducks in the Upper Klamath Lake district. 
Alkali does not, in the writer’s opinion, have anything 
to do with the “strange malady” or “poisoning” of the 
ducks in this district. This, too, applies to almost every 
district in which ducks die in this mysterious manner. It 
is not alkali. a 
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What then causes the sickness and death? What is 
the answer? Decide for yourself. Here are the facts: 

Several years ago we, who were interested in wild life, 
were startled by the reports of the terrible malady kill- 
ing the ducks on Bear River Marsh, Utah. We, on Up- 
per Klamath Lake, in Oregon, watched with alarm and 
uneasy anticipation our own ducks. But no malady came. 
‘Then it was announced that it was “alkali poisoning” due 
to the low water in Bear River Marsh. We were re- 
lieved. ‘There was no alkali in Klamath Lake. We 
were safe. 

Seasons passed. A power dam was in operation at the 
foot of Upper Klamath Lake and then, one season, the 
water was taken out and Upper Klamath Lake reached 
a low level never before known in its history. In fact 
it never could have reached that level through natural 
agencies because a dam of bed-rock held it back. But 
this rock had been blasted out and the power dam was 
so constructed that the water could be drawn way be- 
low its original possible low level. 

Then came the sick ducks, thousands of them. They 
appeared soon after the water went below its natural 
low stage. The writer was on the Upper Klamath Lake. 
He saw acres of mud banks and mud flats above water, 
just awash and a few inches below the surface, which 
never before in the history of the lake had Lad less than 
a foot or two of water over it. These mud flats were 
the bottom of the lake, for Klamath Lake is a very 
shallow lake. The mud was of the consistency of mush. 
One could thrust an oar out of sight in this mud with 
little effort; no one could walk upon it. And this mud 
was teeming with under-water life. It was filled with 
shell-fish, leeches, insects and all the various things which 
can be found in such virgin mud. 

Ducks came by thousands. They forsook their regular 


feeding grounds along the shores where they had fed for 


centuries, they went farther out into the lake. They sat 
upon the great flats until, at times, the flats were almost 
covered by them. Here was a banquet such as they or 
their progenitors had never discovered before. So they 
sat and ate and gorged themselves on this unlimited food. 
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They became fat, but their flesh was strong in flavor 
as that of a fish duck. It tasted muddy, musky, utterly 
unfit for human food. And they became more than fat, 
they became torpid, thousands of them could not fly, 
they could scarcely swim. Then they passed into a co- 
matose condition and died. The water and the reeds 
along the shore were filled with dead and dying ducks. 

Alkali! Alkali! Went up the cry. But there was no 
alkali in Klamath Lake before, there was not then nor is 
there now. No chemist could extract a teaspoonful from 
a barrel of the water at any stage of its height. 

‘The writer reported the condition to the State Game 
Commission. A warden and a man from the Survey 
called. We went out on the lake. We could see hun- 
dreds and hundreds of ducks on the mud flats, many dead, 
many sick, many gorging, but we could not reach them. 
A few weeks previously launches ran over the spot, now 
no boat, even a toy, could navigate it, We found the 
sick ducks and the dead ones everywhere. We gathered 
some up and brought them in. 

Some of these ducks could swim and dive a little, none 
could fly. All were in fine flesh, some very fat. Some 
lay helpless, unconscious. All were very sick, all would 
die if left alone. Alkali, they said. I disagreed. ‘They 
opined that they were birds which had come in from other 
localities after having been poisoned by alkali. It was 
pointed out that, were this the case, they would get better, 
get well, in this sweet water. These men were placing 
ducks in water on Link River, which flows from the 
lake, and the birds got well. That was in the fall of 
1924. The level of the lake fell to elevation 4137.33 
(feet above sea level) U.S. R. S. datum. 

In the fall of 1925 it was taken down only to 4139.63, 
which was 2.3 feet higher than the previous year, The 
mud flats which had been exposed in 1924 were under 
more than two feet of water. And, mark this, there were 
practically no sick ducks to be found, the writer never 
saw one or heard of one. 

In 1926 the water again was taken down to 4137.16 
(all figures are as of November Ist of each year) and 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Gathering sick ducks at Bear River Marsh, Utah. 
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Bill 

has 

created 

@ sanctuary 
in the midst 
of the 
wilderness. 


O matter what direction you are travelling in, 

you can always be sure of having a head wind 

in the Allagash country. The only way to 
make progress, therefore, when one is alone in a twenty- 
footer, is to keep the weight well forward so that the bow 
does not catch every fierce gust, and to hug the lee shores 
whenever possible. 

I was keeping well under the left bank, therefore, as 
my canoe nosed its way into Harvey Pond, and it took 
everything I was capable of putting into the paddle-strokes 
to gain anything in the face of the wind which whistled 
in my face. ‘Tiring work, even to muscles long accus- 
tomed to it. 

A quiet little cove just ahead offered a 
breathing space, and gratefully I accept- 
ed it. Running the canoe ashore, and 
getting out my smoking materials, 
suddenly the piercing whistle of a 
roving hawk came to my ears. 

Scaling with the wind, the rob- 
ber baron of the air hissed 
over my head and swerved, 
to alight gracefully in the 
top of a tall pine a hundred 
yards distant. 

“Stay there—just a min- 
ute!” I thought to myself, 
reaching for the scabbard 
which held my _ Sporter 
Springfield, and throwing off 
the bolt safety with the inten- 
tion of knocking Mr. Hawk for 
a row of ash cans. I had just man- 
aged to get into a comfortable sitting 
position, with the slingstrap tightened 
up nicely, when “Wham!” said another 
rifle, and the hawk let go all holds and nose- 
dived toward the unsympathetic earth, shedding feathers 
in all directions. 

Propping the muzzle of the Springfield, and glancing 
down the shore, I caught a glimpse of a tall figure stand- 
ing on the porch of a little log cabin, fully two hundred 
yards away—a long shot for the best of marksmen. 


A Visit 


Trapper Bill 


So I shoved off in the old twenty-footer and went 
down to make the acquaintance of the rifleman... 
Trapper Bill Gordon, a conservationist who has never 
had a press agent. 

‘“’That’s right, come on up!” he shouted, waving a cor- 
dial arm at me from the porch, and standing his beloved 
Springfield sporter against the logs he came down to 
greet me. 

Bill’s cabin was not large, but was sufficient unto his 
needs. Harvey Farm, where he has been living for the 
past few years, was once the center of one of the American 
Realty Company’s logging operations, and there were a 
number of log buildings there, some housing the logging 
crews, others serving as stables and office camps. These 
structures for the most part have now fallen into ruins, 
Bill’s camp and one other still being in fair shape. 

Gordon himself is quite a character. He has a pretty 
broad education, although he never had any schooling to 
amount to anything. He is an omnivorous reader, how- 
ever, and manages to keep better posted than most folks 
as to the doings of the world at large. 

He has forgotten more than most of us will ever know 
about the wilderness and its inhabitants, and, contrary to 
the usual run of trappers, has a keen love for Nature in 
all her moods. He is not a game warden in the usually 
accepted meaning of the term, but he serves as one, and 
law-breakers and poachers generally avoid his vicinity, or 
behave themselves while there. 

Bill’s “Bible” is Forest AND STREAM, which he de- 
vours from cover to cover as soon as it arrives, paying 
particular attention to the articles on ballistics and hand- 
loading, in which branches of gunnery he is an adept 

himself. In his book-rack I found copies of the 

magazine running back for a good many 

years. So it did not take us long to get 

acquainted, and in half-an-hour we 

were seated on his porch, deep in a 

discussion of the latest in rifles 

and accessories, the subject clos- 

est to Bill’s heart . . . and one 

very near to mine. 

He had a_ work- 

bench on the south 

side of the camp, 

on this was mount- 

ed a nice set of 

loading tools for 

the .30-’06, and 

complete in every detail, :in- 

cluding a bullet-puller and a 

fine pair of jeweler’s scales. Bill 

has’ worked out some very accu- 

rate loads, both in full strength 

and for mid-range purposes. 

One of his pet combinations involves 

the use of a soft-nosed .32 bullet, which 

works nicely in the 06, with a light charge of 

smokeless to urge it along. Piles of empty shells and new 

bullets at one end of the bench indicated that Bill was 
planning to do a lot of shooting. 

In response to my questions, Bill smiled quietly, a flock 
of fine little lines appearing about his eyes. 

“T manage to keep the vermin down, pretty well,” he 


Bill has 
proved his 
friendship 
for the deer 
more than 
once. 
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With Bill Gordon 


Believes in the Strict Control of Vermin 


said. “If a hawk, or an owl, or even a 
crow, lights anywhere within two hundred 
yards of my porch, he does so at his own 
risk. As a result, all the song-birds in this part of the 
country have nested here at Harvey Farm. Come with 
me, if you’ve got time, and I’ll show you.” 


O we went exploring Bill’s private sanctuary, and 

it was mighty interesting. In the pines back of the 
cabin were forty or fifty nests of the bronze grackle, the 
nests being built of small sticks and twigs, quite high up 
from the ground. Bill did not entirely approve of these 
birds, and said so. 

“They are a kind. of small crow, they rob the other 
birds of their eggs—but they are protected by law, and 
do a lot of good by picking up various insects—so I let 
’em stay,” he said with a curious air of proprietorship. 

He showed me the nests of at least a dozen pairs of 
robins, each with its complement of eggs or youngsters. 


Bill loves robins, and cheerfully bounces a bullet off the. 


first hawk or owl or weasel which threatens one of these 
broods. 


In all of the deserted log cabins were dozens of the 
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little mud ovens made by the barn swal- 
lows, and the parent birds could be seen 
darting and skimming over the clearing 
at all hours of the day. 

“Nice little birds,” observed my companion, “and the 
only ones, to my knowledge, to sit on the eggs side by 
side.” He pointed to some of the nests, and there, sure 
enough were the curiously marked heads of the male and 
female bird, squeezed in tightly beside each other, scanning 
our approach with fearless eyes. Evidently they knew 
Bill,.and were ready to accept me . . . under his sponsor- 
ship. 

He showed an amazing familiarity with his surround- 
ings, and in an hour’s time pointed out the nest and eggs 
of a meadow lark, a winter wren, several chickadees, a 
pair of nuthatches, two pairs of fox sparrows, beside the 
birds already mentioned. The nest and eggs of a ruffed 
grouse was his final, crowning discovery, and we took 
some pictures of the nest and its contents before strolling 
back to the little cabin on the shore of the river. 

Everywhere that Bill goes, if it is only across the yard, 
the Springfield accompanies him, although it is a heavy 
(Continued on page 158) 
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Bill Gordon has a keen love for Nature i all her moods. 
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A Panhandle Goose Hunt 


The Texas Panhandle Is Not a Barren Waste 


OOSE hunting on the lakes of 
the Panhandle plains of Texas 
is just plain hunting unless you 

go prepared to hunt geese with someone who knows the 
goose language and traits. 

It takes a wise bird to outsmart the silly goose and 
coax him within 
gun range, and 
that applies to 
goose hunting the 
world over. At 
least that is what 
Jack Miner, the 
goose man, of 
Kingsville, On- 
tario, says, and his 
wide experience 
with trapping and 
tagging geese en- 
titles him to recog- 
nition as an au- 
thority. 

Since the first 
day that I landed 
on the wide open 
spaces of ‘Texas, 
where natives jok- 
ingly remark that 
one can look fur- 
ther and see less 
than any other 
place in the United 
States, it was my 
desire to go goose 
hunting with 
someone who 
knew the country 
and knew the 
game. 

The plains 
country of the 
Panhandle had al- 
ways been pictured 
to me as a barren 
waste of land 
where nothing but 
bear grass and cac- 
tus grow. Lakes 
in this country? 

“Well,” I thought, “there just ain’t no such animal,” 

Instead of the above picture, one finds hundreds of 
thousands of acres of rich soil under cultivation, millions 
of acres of grazing land, fertile valleys with mesas pro- 
truding in picturesque formations, and deep canyons cov- 
ered with mesquite. All this makes hunting grounds that 
one might term a “hunter’s Paradise.” 

Buffaloes ranged this country, in countless thousands, 
less than fifty years ago, but with the exception of one 
herd on’ the Goodnight ranch, these animals are now ex- 
tinct on the plains. They were wantonly slaughtered 
by both Indians and Whites who hunted for the market. 

Prairie chickens, bobwhites, blue quail, coyotes, geese 
and ducks give the small game hunters a variety of shoot- 
ing which is hard to beat. Deer and wild turkeys can 


By CARL E. SIMON 


Canadas. 


also be found but ranchman conserva- 
tionists as well as sportsmen are co- 
operating in protecting them until they 
become more numerous. 

The nimrod who likes to spend a few hours afield with 
a small-bore rifle, can find thousands of cotton-tails, jack 
rabbits and prai- 
rie dogs, with a 
sprinkling of bob- 
cats. 

Antelopes are 
again on the in- 
crease in the Pan- 
handle and a con- 
servative estimate 
on these fleet-foot- 
ed animals has 
been placed at 
1,500. There are 
more than 500 in 
one herd on the 
Shelton ranch 
which has __ been 
converted into a 
game refuge. 

Both ducks and 
geese are on the 
increase in the 
Panhandle. This 
is attributed to the 
tact that much 
land is being culti- 
vated and more 
ground is being 
turned under each 
year. Maize, kaffir 
and other sorghum 
grain crops pyo- 
vide an abundance 
of food for the 
migratory birds. 
Many farmers 
who failed to get 
their crops into 
the barns or to the 
yards have com- 
plained to the 
Game, Fish and 
Oyster department 
of the state, that the ducks are devouring their crops. In 
some instances they have asked for special permits to shoot 
the ducks at night in order to keep them from the fields. 

The common tern stops off for a brief visit here about 
the middle of October. There are literally millions of 
them here one day and the next it is almost impossible to 
find a single tern. 

Thousands of blue cranes are to be found in the plains 
country in September and October. Complaints are made 
by farmers that these birds also ruin crops. 


HE western part of the plains was the favorite 
stamping ground of “Billy the Kid,” who, half 2 
century ago, struck terror into the hearts of foes who 
dared to cross his path. History records that Billy killed 
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twenty-one white men and a number of Indians and 
Mexicans, while he was an outlaw. Most of the depre- 
dations were committed in eastern New Mexico. He was 
finally killed when only 21 years of age, by Pat Garrett, 
a sheriff of New Mexico—but that is a different story. 
This is to be the stery of a goose hunt. 


Y hope of finding an expert goose hunter was 
realized in the persor of Alston Meredith. It is 
the custom of this expert to spend a day or more “just 
looking things over and sizing up the situation,” as he says. 
He will spend five hours or more sitting in his car, 
parked on a rise, observing the antics ot a flock of geese 
through his field glasses. Mental notes are made of the 
exact time they leave the water, the location of their feed- 
ing grounds and the exact route taken. Though the geese 
might fly within gun range, they. are not disturbed in the 
least by the observer. 

After he returns to the city he phones a number of 
friends, some of whom have live decoys, and preparations 
for the hunt are immediately under way, On nearly all 
hunts there are new faces to be found in the hunting 
party, for he derives great enjoyment in providing pleasure 
for those who do not understand the “‘tricks of the trade.” 

When Alston, in his quiet, composed way, phoned to 
me one Sunday morning at +.30 o’clock and told me to be 
ready in half an hour, | knew there were geese in the air. 

I knew nothing of the plans for the day, but I did know 
there was more than a 50-50 chance of getting a shot at 
some geese, because the sage had promised me that he 
would call when the sign was right. 

About thirty minutes after he called he drove up. 
“Conditions are not exactly right,” he said, “but if we 
are lucky we will find some geese.” ‘This bit of chatter, I 
figured later, was put out, so in event some one beat us to 
it or an accident occurred, the disappointment would not 
be felt so keenly. 

We stopped to pick up a third member of the party, 
J. B. Lillibridge, who was also taking his first real goose 
hunt, and then we stopped to load Wight Woolsey’s 
trained duck and goose decoys. ‘These ducks and geese 
were as eager for the hunt as the hunting dog is when he 
sees his master dress in hunting togs and take the gun from 
- the rack. 

At the edge of the city we met by appointment four 
other hunters and two cars loaded with decoys. 

It was a cold, cloudy morning and it was long after 
shooting time when we arrived at the selected lakes. 
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In the Panhandle any body of water of an acre or more 
is referred to as a lake. ‘There are hundreds of such 
lakes following a protracted rainfall. Practically all of 
them are shallow, varying from six inches to four feet in 
depth. On account of this, waders coming well above the 
waist (the kind worn by the fly fisherman) are a neces- 
sary adjunct to the equipment of the goose and duck 
hunters. 

The last four hunters whom we picked up were assigned 
to a lake a few miles down the road, while J. B., Alston 
and I left the highway and headed across the plains for a 
distance of about two miles. Alston had selected a lake 
which he evidently thought was just right for us amateurs. 

It was broad daylight when we wended our way 
threugh mesquite and cactus and pulled up at the side of 
a iake. A light mist was falling and we saw thousands 
of ducks milling in the air over the iake. My trigger 
finger itched as I viewed a flock of mallards pass within 
sixty feet of us, but there was work to do and I knew 
it would be several hours before we would even dare to 
think of shooting. 

I never saw anyone more deliberate and apparently 
more unconcerned than Alston. He twice drove around 
the lake which was a body of water of about forty acres. 
I suspected that he was tantalizing us just to see what 
would happen under pressure; so-with a supreme effort I 
managed to say, ‘“Let’s take our time and get things set 
just right.” 

There is no growth of underbrush or trees around 
Panhandle lakes; so blinds must be made by sinking tanks 
in the water much the same as the batteries are sunk at 
goose grounds in the east, or else pits must be dug along 
the shore. 

Within an hour three individual pits were dug with an 
opening of 2x 3 feet. Two feet from the top seats were 
fashioned from the earth to make the pits more com- 
fortable. 


Y this time the goose decoys were staked in the 

water near the edge of the lake and the forty odd 
ducks were turned loose. A book could be written on 
Woolsey’s educated ducks. With much patience they had 
been so trained that they would heed many commands 
given them. In turning them loose, the coop was placed 
on the ground, the door opened and the command “get to 
the water” was given. The ducks immediately waddled 
“duck file” to the lake. They swam around the geese and 

(Continued on page 148) 


A few of Woolsey’s educated duck and goose decoys. 
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“Back-yard Creek”—where Bill and I caught the big bass. 


The Bass of Back-yard Creek 


The Stay-at-Home Experiences Some Good Fishing 


HEN I was a boy one of my 

greatest sorrows was my ina- 

bility to obtain good rods 
and reels; these things were expensive and I was very 
poor, and therefore forced to do my fishing with very in- 
ferior equipment. At present, although financially able to 
purchase satisfactory fishing tackle, I am still too poor to 
afford long vacations, and thus my poverty still bars me 
from the best bass fishing. 

My friends come home with stories of the lakes of New 
York and Wisconsin and Minnesota; of the White, 
James and: Current rivers in the Ozarks; of such Tennes- 
see streams as the Holston, French, Broad, Emory and 
Hiwassee; of the famous Reelfoot Lake country; of the 
unsurpassable big-mouth fishing of Florida and Mississippi 
and Louisiana. I have visited some of these waters my- 
self, but I cannot go very often, or stay as long as I 
should like to. Therefore, since all the nearby streams 
were supposed to have been fished out long ago, I had no 
bass fishing at all for many seasons. 

A few years ago, however, I became addicted to the 
sport of frog shooting with a small pistol, and this pur- 
suit led me to explore many of the creeks near the little 
city in which I live. One day, as I sat quietly beside a 
tiny pool in a stream so small that one could jump across 
it almost anywhere, a bass which must have weighed at 
least three pounds steamed majestically into view, paused 
for a motionless moment or two, and vanished into the 
shadows. I could scarcely believe my eyes—the bass of 
my youth were never taken in such waters, and besides, | 
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supposed the country boys had seined 
and dynamited and noodled even the 
minnows out of these little creeks 
years before. The few-remaining hours of my weekly 
holiday were spent in investigating this business; I crept 
carefully up to scan the shallows just above each little 
rife, and caught live grasshoppers to throw into the dark 
pools under the scraggly willow trees. When darkness 
came upon me I trudged happily back to the car, and all 
the way home I chuckled softly to myself. Lord, what 
luck! Bass in the back-yard, so to speak, and by some 
miracle or other, nobody else seemed to know it! 

The following week was spent largely in trying to think 
of other matters, but the great discovery was always work- 
ing in the back of my mind, and several times_I was al- 
most on the point of telling some of my fisherman friends 
about it. Strange how secrets of this nature are so hard 
to keep! Perhaps the impulse to shout the glad tidings 
aloud goes back to prehistoric times, when man hunted 
and fished in packs, and survived only by instant and in- 
stinctive cooperation with his fellows. 


Y a superhuman effort, however, I managed to get 

through the week without spilling anything, and 
Sunday morning found me tuning up my tackle at Back- 
yard Creek—which is as good a name as any. The stream 
has another local title, of course. Just as the first sun- 
beams fell into the little valley I slid a red wooden min- 
now off a rock on the opposite bank, and a small bass 
flashed out from a tangle of roots and struck, but in some 
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altogether incomprehensible fashion I failed to hook him. 
After a few fruitless casts in what I regarded as the 
best water in the vicinity, I put on a porkrind spinner— 
and this did the business. 

From then on the fun was fast and furious while it 
lasted. My first fish weighed one and three-quarter 
pounds, and was dragged out of a little basin between two 
lichen-covered rocks—a pool not much bigger than an 
ordinary washtub. Where that fish lay hidden before he 
struck is still a mystery to me. That is one of the strange 
things about Back-yard Creek; the water is clear and 
shallow, with no fish in sight and apparently no place for 
a fish to hide, but suddenly—zip/—and a bass is strug- 
gling at the end of your line. There is a sort of sleight- 
of-hand feeling about it—like the medicine-show ma- 
gicians who used to astonish the country boys by picking 
dollars out of the empty air. 

Three more bass, one of which weighed nearly two and 
one-half pounds, were quite sufficient for my needs, and 
I fished no more that day. 


DID not think that there could possibly be many 

bass in the creek, anyway, and it seemed best to leave 
some for future expeditions. While eating my sandwiches 
I rested my eyes complacently upon the string of fish 
tethered in the little pool at my feet, and before my post- 
luncheon cigar was half consumed I lapsed into that 
blessed and quiescent consciousness of work well done 
which makes for optimism and well-being everywhere. 

It was mid-afternoon when, after a little desultory 
pistol practice, I cleaned my four bass and wrapped each 
separately so that 
they could be 
stowed away in the 
capacious pockets of 
my old hunting coat. 
My rod is an old- 
fashioned one with 
three joints, and is 
therefore short 
enough to carry con- 
cealed simply by 
sticking it under the 
belt. Thus it is 
that my friends and 
neighbors do not 
think of me asa 
fisherman at all, but 
rather as a harmless 
eccentric who 
spends his holidays 
tramping about the 
country, shooting at 
squirrels and bull- 
frogs with a target 
pistol. 

Later in the eve- 
ning, when my 
friends came home 
hot and tired and 
dirty from their 
long drives to the 
nearest recognized 
fishing grounds, I 
sat comfortably on 
my little porch, with 
tood in my stomach 
and four nice bass in 
the refrigerator. 
Some of the boys 
caught more fish 
that day than I did, 
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Some bass we caught in a little stream so narrow I could jump across it. 
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but some came home with less, and I know that none of 
them had any more fun. It pleased me to reflect that 
nearly all of these fellows, in leaving town that morn- 
ing, had driven thoughtlessly over the little culvert which 
bridges Back-yard Creek. . . . And so to bed, as old 
Samuel Pepys would say, in high good humor and at 
peace with all the world. 


N my next trip to the little creek I did not catch 

any bass, but there were plenty of them in evidence. 
It was the first time that 1 ever saw bass playing about 
at the surface of the water when they did not appear to 
be feeding. I watched fish after fish come slowly to the 
top, thrust his nose up against the surface film, and then 
roll over and submerge. This performance is, I think, 
what Englishmen mean when they speak of trout bulging, 
and I have seen gars in the Illinois River behave in a very 
similar fashion. What the real cause and purpose of this 
maneuver is I have no idea, nor have I ever been able to 
find anybody who could tell me. Mr. O. W. Smith, who 
has observed this sort of thing among the rainbow trout 
in Michigan waters, thinks that they are merely “play- 
ing ... in an exhuberance of joy and high feeling.” Mr. 
Smith may be right about it, but somehow his theory 
doesn’t satisfy me. It is my experience that when a fish 
does something unusual there is always some good solid 
material cause behind it, such as a change in temperature, 
or in the food supply, or atmospheric conditions, or some- 
thing of the sort. 


Whatever the cause, it was apparent that the bass were 
not biting, and there seemed to be nothing for it but to 
give the humble 
perch a chance, or 
eise go fishless alto- 
gether. A few hun- 
dred yards below 
the best bass water 
was a little pile of 
driftwood, with 
about three feet of 
dark and _ mysteri- 
ous water under it 
—an ideal place for 
the black perch 
which are more or 
less common in all 
of these streams. I 
always carry two or 
three small fish- 
hooks in my_hat- 
band, and it was 
easy enough to at- 
tach one of these in 
place of the spinner, 
but the question of 
bait was another 
matter. 

The lively little 
redworm has _al- 
ways been my _fa- 
vorite perch bait, 
but no redworms 
were available here. 
Grasshoppers were 
plentiful enough, 
but difficult to catch 
and harder still to 
keep, since I had‘ no 
bait box but an old 
tin can with a most 
unsatisfactory cover. 


(Cont. on page 129) 
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A coyote 
from Mt. Hood 
National Forest 











NE of the most satisfactory objects in the living 
room is the murderous look retained in the face 
of the bobcat hearth rug. This expression be- 

comes more noticeable as the chill, drab days of February 
settle over central New York. His resentment is all that 
it should be, for by rights we both ought to be back there 
in the sunlit California hills, working up-wind on a likely 
patch of willows, where the mountain quail are whistling. 

Where he had roamed is an alluring spot at any season 
—a hushed, mysterious place of shapely pinons and tall 
yellow pines—of grassy meadows, steep mountains and 
wild streams, where the trout eat bits of raw venison, 
or what have you. The nights are soft and ethereal, con- 
juring up the adventurous Spaniards who rode the trails 
with gold in the pack. 

One winter morning a familiar claxon had sounded at 
the ranch gate before I was up. That would be a Ford 
roadster with a box body and OHIO printed largely on 
the tool box. In the seat would be two more home- 
steaders pawing the floor boards to be on the trail some- 
where, 

There is very little ceremony about the bachelor “sand- 
lapper’s” getaway, whether he is off on a month’s trip 
or a picnic, so within two hours we had corralled a pair 
of unbroken young mules belonging 
to a neighbor and rounded up their 
owner to do his artistic packing act. 
I like to hurry over this part, for the 
patience and skill of a good packer 
are painful things to me. The packed 
bull-hide bags are carefully weighed 
to insure balance. Over these the 
blankets are piled, covered with a tar- 
paulin, and the outfit is ready for the 
“diamond.” All’s well until the criti- 
cal moment comes to complete the 
hitch and the wild-eyed brute lays 
back his ears and squats for another 
convulsive plunge. At this point I’m 
always of two minds whether to shoot 
him down or run for the house. 

To satisfy an old curiosity as 
much as anything else we chose the 
Mutau country, a dozen miles to the 
south, as an objective. None of us 
had been there, in spite of its local 
fame, and our intentions were to in- 
vade a virgin trapping country for 
the prime pelts of a few foxes, coy- 
otes, cats, and if possible a lion or 










An enormous lynx, 
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A Trapping Trip in 


By WILLIAM 


one of the bears said to be of the district. 
There was nothing mean about our ambitions. 

Outfitted for a week, we got off before the 
pack train, on foot to avoid the nuisance of 
horseflesh in camp. A mile or so of sage flats 
was followed by a straight climb to the six- 
thousand-foot plateau of the San Guillemo, 
where we were overtaken and passed by Carey 
and his subdued Punch and Judy. Chapparal 
with a scattering of yellow pines of large size 
cover the plateau. Two miles across this and sheer down 
again to the gentle slope of Grade Valley, sending wild 
white-faced Herefords to cover, outraged at the apparition 
of men on foot. A gray fox loped out of the wash and 
around a hillside just as we were reaching the headwaters 
of the Piru. Flanking the creek cedars and pines crop 
out in earnest on the sandstone ridges, while the sage sub- 
sides. Further down, past the desolate cabin where Anna 
Sneddin homesteaded in the 90s, the stream bed narrows, 
cutting deeper and swifter through slate formations. The 
trail was a maze of the pads and hooves of wild things. 
Several miles down stream the tracks of shod horses left 
the right bank for the last miles across to the Mutua Flats. 
Along this stretch we encountered the pack train again on 
a dog-trot for home before dark. 

The Red Gods did a generous thing when they built 
the Mutua country. They served out the last word in 
the picturesque, seasoned it with the wine in the air of 
high places, and surrounded it with a sense of immortal 
peace and seclusion. Early primitive tribes found it a fit 
place to worship in, judging from the religious note in the 
figures painted in a natural rock temple on the flat. 

By fast work we got through with the essentials of 
making camp and planted two dozen traps before dark. 
With that done, the stage was set 
for action at dawn. 

Jerry, the tenderfoot, student of 
architecture, held a private view that 
in the final repacking, room for pelts 
wouldn’t need much consideration. 
This was just a nice sociable outing. 
“Mert,” however, was more of a be- 
liever. By blind luck I had once 
caught a coyote through the favor of 
a light snowfall covering a poor job 
of making the set. This was when I 
first went West in 1920, and for 
three years after that not even a pack 
rat so far forgot himself as to step 
into my traps. Finally somebody men- 
tioned that small but vital item about 
putting wool under the pan to support 
the weight of what dirt there was 
over it, and to make the sets out in 
the open—the farther from a bush the 


y > better. With a little practice this 
t : scheme seemed to bring results. If no 


snow came to cover the soft clay 
earth of the Mutau region, our 
chances appeared to be good. 


Guests of 
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the Gods 


the California Hills 
H. De LANCEY 


Night found us bound in its spell. We sat cross- 
legged on the finger of cave-riddled rocks so strangely 
thrust up from the grassy plain. The waters of the Mutau 
Creek touch it where they spill out of the meadows into 
the canyon, bound for the Piru. When the big moon 
rose over Frazier, spreading its light fanwise through the 
canyon and across the flats behind us, the inevitable coy- 
ote. barked a welcome. Back from the far hills came a 
wild chorus of answers. The hoarse cough of a fox came 
from near at hand, downstream. The moon rose higher 
and a ponderous owl blocked its light a moment, bound 
for the darker arroyos on a mouse hunt. Presently he 
added his weird bass note to the night sounds. I noticed 
that Jerry was impressed. The Southwest was making 
another conquest. 

A Mexican cow-puncher of the oid school, who goes 
by the handle of Ben, rides the Mutau once or twice a 
week. Ben feeds hay to the Sneddin Cattle Co.’s four- 
teen Hereford bulls who are lords of the meadow. He 
puts up at an old log cabin that still boasts a stove, an 
open fireplace, two beds and a long dining table, where 
we made ourselves at home. . 

It took a couple of hands of draw poker to decide about 
the sleeping accomodations. There was one good bed and 
a dilapidated affair. Mert and | got the good one in the 
front room. Directly over the head of Jerry’s wrecked 
couch loomed a big ragged hole in the ceiling. Before 
we turned in I saw him studying this with some misgivings, 
considering, probably, whether that dark unknown wasn’t 
fringed with a family of lean wildcats, wearing smug 
Cheshire grins at the prospect of the meal to come. Later 
I heard him slip out to sit on the steps awhile for another 


‘eyeful of the wonder outside. My bedmate, Mert, had 


dropped off into a quick and dreamless sleep but I lay 
with my head at the open window taking in Jerry and 
the rest of the scene in comfort. 

The cabin was 
backed tight up 
against a_ steep 
mountain at the east 
side of the flats. A 
hundred yards to 
the south the rock 
temple stuck up to- 
ward the stars. 
Straight ahead the 
meadow stretched 
for over a mile, and 
to the sides a half 
mile each way. The 
moon struck silver 
beams from the 
creek where it 
wound across the 
flat. Yelps of coy- 
otes increased in 
number and _ cres- 
cendo, Reports of 
enticing smells of 
canned salmon and 





A trapped bobcat faces the executioner 
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beef scraps were being broadcast into the back country. 

Coffee, bacon and eggs at dawn—then up the back 
trail to look over Jerry’s string. Nothing in the first set 
nor in the second, but at the warming clatter of steel on 
top of the divide, a strange expression spread over the face 
of the doubting architect. A healthy and very active 
gray fox had beat the coyotes to a meal. He was made 
short work of and as Jerry’s fourth and last set was un- 
disturbed, we hustled back to camp to drop the fox. 

Beyond the cabin, around in the broad mouth of the 
canyon, there was more doing. Our approach to the edge 
of the creek had been quiet and Mert, who was a little 
in the lead, threw his .30-30 to his shoulder to fire at 
a tall coyote taking a suspicious smell of the man tracks 
in the sand. This shot was a clean miss but transformed 
the target into a grey streak, headed literally for the tall 
timber, his body as low to the ground as a jack rabbit. 
All of us sent lead after him till he had taken the far 
bank at one flight and vanished. 

Down in the wash bottom I had made a set where a 
cow trail entered a large patch of willows. Two traps 
wired together on a two-foot peg were gone, but the mark 
where they dragged along was easily followed. It passed 
around the willows and down-stream quarter of a mile, 
losing itself again in another clump. Jerry and I took 
opposite sides to pick up the trail if it reappeared any- 
where, but Mert was on his hands and knees following 
through. There’s where Mert got his big thrill. He 
called out that he had found one of the traps. Sounds 
of his powerful yanking at the tangled chain were cut 
short with a startled yell. Not having a plan of the 
exits with him, there was some confusion and time lost 
getting out. Several willows that were in the way got 
badly elbowed. It seemed that while pulling at the trap 
he had found, he suddenly was aware of bared teeth 
and the wrinkled snout of a scared coyote a few inches 
from his own nose. I wormed my way in carefully to 
the struggling prairie wolf and managed to shoot him 
in the ear with my Luger automatic. After due photog- 
raphy we went the rounds of Mert’s line along the south 
end of the meadow, where he evened the honors all 
around by bagging another big coyote with soft and 
silky fur. Things were decidedly looking up. Skinning 
out the three hides was something to do, but in the midst 
of it I had an idea that cancelled the surgery for an 
hour or more and added other chapters to the events. 

By moonlight the night before I had wired with three 
strands of heavy galvanized wire, two traps to an old 
fence post by the 
spring, a hundred 
feet in front of the 
cabin door. They 
had_ been entirely 
overlooked in the 
morning’s rush, so 
at thought of them 
I stepped out to look 
but found nothing 
to show beyond vio- 
lent claw marks in 
the dirt, the fence 
post snapped off at 
the ground, and the 
traps gone, Most of 
the remainder of the 
day was lost follow- 
ing that wandering 
mark without result. 
But the high light in 
our searchthat 
morning can’t be 


(Cont. on page 159) 



















HE humble outboard motor, fa- 

miliar to many of you as the mo- 

tive power for small race boats, 
develops ample power for boats and purposes of con- 
siderable more use. ‘There is a constantly growing de- 
mand for small cruisers and: family runabouts equipped 
with these motors and it is for this purpose that Forest 
AND STREAM is presenting at this time a little cruiser 
designed especially for an outboard motor. 

This particular boat is 18 feet in length with a beam 
of 6 feet and a draft that it is entirely dependent upon 
the motor to be used. Probably this will not exceed 
15 inches at the outside. The hull is so designed that 
it may be driven easily and with the larger types of 
outboard motor 
she should be 









Building an Outboard Motor Cruiser 


A Sixteen-Footer—Just the Thing for Two or Three People 
on an Extended Inland Waterway Cruise 


By WM. F. CROSBY 
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why at least two more cannot be car- 
ried on a trip over a night or so. The 
cockpit is long enough to permit the use 
of a folding camp cot, and with a weather cloth overhead 
there is no reason why one more person could not sleep 
with comfort in that part of the boat. Berths may be 
arranged inside for two more and a third may sleep on 
the floor between them, 

No general arrangement plan is given with this de- 
sign. This is done because nearly everyone has his own 
ideas on the subject and it is more than probable that 
should such plans be submitted here they would be en- 
tirely different from the prospective builder’s idea. 

The construction is just as simple and cheap as it is 
possible to make 
it in a boat of this 
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make an accurate 
prediction on ac- 
count of the many 
variable factors to 
be found in the 
motor field. 

This boat is de- 
signed for two 
people for an ex- 
tended cruise but 
there is no reason 
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but if some of the 
woods cannot be 
secured except at 
excessive prices, 
others of somewhat 
similar texture maj 
be substituted. 
However, let us 
get along with the 
actual construc- 
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tion. ‘The most important drawing of the entire lot in 
the table of offsets. Here we have every dimension for 
the boat, set down in a table which, when once under- 
stood, is simplicity itself. You will note that each dimen- 
sion is given in three figures. Thus 2-11-2 actually means 
2 feet, 11 inches and 2 eighths. 0-0-6 would mean no 
feet, no inches and six eighths or three quarters of an inch, 


HIS is standard boat building practice and it is just 

as easy to start off correctly. However, do not make 

mistakes using these dimensions or you may get into 
trouble later on. 

Before going on with this, let us take a look at the 

line drawing. Here we have the boat in three elevations, 
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At the top is the sheer plan, or the side elevation. Be- 
low this is the body plan or sections. This would rep- 
resent the boat if she were sawed up into the number of 
sections corresponding to the vertical lines through the 
sheer plan. At the bottom of the line drawing is the 
half breadth plan or actually the plan view of the boat 
as it would look if seen directly from above. With the 
three drawings we have three views of the little ship 
showing her shape and making it easy for anyone to un- 
dertake the work. 

The point of all this is that we must make a set of 
molds or frames, shaped like the sections seen in the body 
plan and set up on the keel exactly on the vertical num- 
bered lines. Obviously, therefore, it is necessary that the 
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keel be made up 
first, By referring 
to the construction 
plan it will be 
seen that the keel 
itself is a straight 
piece, running 
from a scarph in 
the stem knee to 
the lowest point of 
the boat. Aft from 
here, the shape is 
made up with an- 


KEEL BATTEN 
LIMBER HOLE 


PLANKING 
KEEL 


GALV D !RON RODS 
RIVETED OVER — 


other piece of GALVD IRON 
wood called the WASHERS, COUNTERBORED 
deadwood. 


The first thing 
to do is to secure 
some place where 
the boat may be 
built. It should be under cover and there should be a 
smooth, level floor upon which to work. “rhe floor will 
correspond with the base line in the line drawing. With 
the material for the keel on hand, we start the festivities 
by working a number of blocks so that they come to the 
exact height of the keel from the base line, spaced exactly 
1 foot 6 inches apart according to the station or frame 
spacing. These dimensions are secured from the table of 
offsets where you will find that the top row represents 
the heights of the keel above the base line. 


When these blocks are in position, the keel is set in 
place and the dead wood may be built up on this. Make 
sure that the keel is securely bolted down to the blocks 
and it might also be a good plan to have a few shores 
arranged sideways to prevent its slipping about as the 
work progresses. The stem knee should be worked out 
to shape and mounted at the forward end of the keel by 
securely riveting it with galvanized iron rods made up 
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and burred over 
on galvanized iron 
washers. The out- 
er washer should 
be counter sunk 
into the wood so 
that no metal is 
exposed and a 
hard wood plug 
should be driven 
into the counter- 
sink after the hole 
has been well 
daubed with white- 
lead. This is true 
of all the fasten- 
ings that come to 
the outside of the 
hull. 

After the stem 
knee, the stem itself should be cut to shape and erected in 
the same manner. You will note that there is a separate 
piece of wood on top of the keel. This is called the keel 
batten and by using this we do away with the necessity for 
cutting a long rabbet for the planking. The upper edges of 
the keel are trimmed away to the proper bevel and the 
underside of the keel batten is planed down to form a 
right angle with this. 


HEN they are put together, as shown in the de- 
tail drawing, the angle between the keel and the 
keel batten makes a fine place for the plank to fit and it 
should be easy to make an absolutely tight joint here. 
Note, in the drawing, how securely the batten is held to 
the keel. By looking at the scantling midship section you 
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will find every dimension for the materials, 
We will now assume that you have the entire back- 
bone structure set up. The next step is to lay down the 
(Continued on page 158) 
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Why Tom, the Tame Bear, Climbed on the Water Wagon 


P in the Hudson’s Bay 
country, away up in 
Northern Canada, thirty- 
five miles from the railroad, in sight 
of a Hudson’s Bay post flying the 
Union Jack and its porch draped 
with Indians, breeds, and French 
Canadiars, is a_ log cabin hotel, 
known and loved by fishermen and 
hunters. 

It is large and comfortable and 
the wisdom of the man who planned 
and built it is shown in many ways: 
one instance, he placed the bar in a 
cabin by itself, one hundred yards 
or more back in the wood. You 
probably will imagine when I men- 
tion bar that the bar plays rather an 
important part in this story and that the story is a before- 
prohibition story. 

The log cabin that held the alcoholic nectar, that con- 
tained the stimulation, good fellowship and heated argu- 
ments dear to the hearts of most real humans that go to 
the wilds to hunt or fish was known as the power house— 
may I digress here to say, that after a half day or a whole 
day or any fraction thereof of hard hunting or fishing, a 
drink of good whiskey is nectar created by the gods in 
their most kindly mood toward the grovel- 
ing humans. 

This log cabin, this power house, this wel- 
come house of dispensing comfort to tired 
men just off the trail was about thirty feet 
long and fifteen feet wide, with a window 
at each end, a bar ran along 
one side, in the center of the 
other side a door. At 
each window was a table and 
chairs for the tired men or 
for those congenial souls who 


He accepted life 
as he found it. 


By HY. S. WATSON 


wished to make an evening or 
night of it and could have a clear 
conscience about disturbing the 
guests who wanted to sleep. 

Alongside of the well-worn path 
between the hotel and the power 
house was chained a big black bear, 
who had been captured when a cub. 
He was a friendly grinning cuss 
who didn’t seem to mind his leather 
collar, and accepted life as he found 
it, with perhaps one exception, an 
extremely keen interest in the power 
house. He was well fed, but that 
power house held the center of the 
stage for him. It was quite the 
thing to do, to give Tom a bottle 
of beer on the way back from the 
power house to the hotel before lunch or dinner. Some- 
times he gleaned two bottles which | am certain meant a 
red letter period for him. 

To see him sit on his haunches, take his two front paws 
and carefully hold the bottle, uptilt it into his mouth 
while an expression of unalloyed joy quivered over all 
his huge body, and the beer went out of the bottle with 
rapidity, was amusing. Bad habits to get the bear in, 
but what will you have up here in the wilds? Far be it 
from me to have a discontented bear for a neighbor ; better 
a dead bear than a grouchy one. Bears are uncertain. 
Anyway, I sure don’t hanker to 
call one friend; you don’t know 
at what minute you are going to 
be turned down or turned up. 


“a a 


The Hudson Bay Post. 


HORTLY before lunch I 
landed at the hotel dock 
from an early fishing trip and 
went to the power house for a 
cocktail. I passed Tom, who 
had not the slightest interest in 
my going in that direction, but 
let me be coming from the 
other direction with a bottle of 
(Continued on page 155) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL SHALL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in: outdoor 
recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 


August 14, 1873. 
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THE AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


P l SHE Tenth Annual Convention of the American 
Game Protective Association was held in New 
York City, December 2nd and 3rd. This conven- 
tion admirably fulfilled the purpose of the association to 
bring together game officials, conservationists, sportsmen, 
and game breeders from all over the country, so as to 
enable them to exchange ideas and experiences, discuss the 
work in which they have been engaged and formulate 
working plans for the work that remains to be done to 
make the United States the greatest game producing coun- 
try on the face of the earth. There was a large and 
representative attendance and the papers read and dis- 
cussed, were well in advance of anything that has here- 
tofore been presented. The convention was presided over 
by State Game Commissioner I. T. Quinn, of Alabama. 
The conference closed with a banquet addressed by the 
honorable Harry B. Hawes, senator from Missouri. The 
future of the fish and game of the country is a subject 
close to his heart; he has studied it from every angle and 
his name is associated with the most advanced legislation 
of the day. He sponsored the great Mississippi River 
Refuge bill and is the author of the Hawes Black Bass 
Bill, the most important step that the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken to conserve the most popular of our in- 
land game fishes. His book on the Black Bass is a 
scholarly contribution to the literature on the subject. 


Senator Hawes is now one of the two members of the 
senate charged with the administration of the Federal 


Game Refuge Bill. 
es Ss 


THE GAME CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS 
A REDUCTION OF THE BAG LIMIT 


HE American Game Protective Association has al- 
[ ways worked very closely with the Biological Sur- 
vey. It was not expected that the convention would 
take action on a reduction of the bag limit, but they did 
so. A resolution was passed that respectfully urged the 
United States secretary of agriculture to promulgate such 
further regulations as in his opinion are needed to reduce 
the volume of annual killing of migratory game birds. 
Unfortunately it was preceded by a “Whereas” that 
was not a straightforward statement of facts. This 
“Whereas” was the work of a committee on Resolutions 
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of which T. Gilbert Pearson was chairman and Paul Red- 
ington, chief of the Bioligical Survey, a member. The 
wording, is as follows: 


“Whereas with the constant increase of hunters in 
the United States and the failure of Congress to provide 
adequate funds for the proper enforcement of the pro- 
vision of the Migratory Bird Treaty act. 


“Resolved, that the conference draw this important sub- 
ject to the attention of the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture and respectfully urge that he promulgate 
such further regulations as in his opinion are needed to 
reduce the volume of annual killing of migratory game 
birds.” 


There are no grounds for passing the bag limit buck 
to Congress. We believe it was not the intention of the 
body of the convention to criticize or condemn a Congress 
that in its last session authorized the expenditure from 
the National Treasury of over $8,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of inviolate wild fowl refuges and the employment 
of wardens to protect them. The sportsmen of this coun- 
try have nothing to criticize in the actions of their repre- 
sentatives in Washington on Conservation legislation. In 
the words of Dr. Hornaday, Congress has never failed to 
pass a good game law, when it has had the opportunity 
to do so and Congress has never failed to kill a bad one. 


Dr. Redington and Dr. Pearson used the committee 
rooms to cloud a most important issue. They attempted 
to throw out another smoke screen. The facts are that 
Congress for five years has been ready at all times to 
make suitable provisions from the National Treasury for 
the purchase of refuges and the employment of wardens. 
The Biological Survey refused to sanction direct appro- 
priations from the National Treasury for that purpose. 
For five years—to the exclusion of all other conservation 
legislation—the bureau officials kept before Congress a 
bill that would have created an over-lordship of the 
sportsmen of this country. They asked for the power 
to levy taxes and make rules and regulations that had the 
force of law. They demanded the power to compromise 
fines and to remove those whom they might arrest from 
the districts in which they lived and try them before 
federal courts in other sections of the country. ‘These 
autocratic powers Congress refused to enact. 


The propriety of Dr. Redington or any other govern- 
ment employee appearing before a national convention, 
taking part in the inner workings of committees and direct- 
ing the passage of resolutions that may serve to under- 
mine the faith of a people in their duly elected representa- 
tives is a dangerous procedure. There is no more insidious 
way of embarrassing the system of government under 
which this country has prospered. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson’s activities in this condemnation 
of Congress, may possibly be attributed to the fact that 
Senator Dill, who introduced the amendment that made 
Federal Game Refuges inviolate a year ago, spread upon 
the records of the U. S. Senate a statement concerning the 
Audubon Society that will be found upon the Congres- 
sional Record page 371a, date of February 16, 1929. It 
is as follows: 

“The bill that the Audubon Societies and affiliated or- 
ganizations tried to cause Congress to pass would have 
made out of the refuges parks to be used for the slaughter 
of birds. 

“T say this because I do not want any one to get the 
impression that the real migratory bird legislation that has 
passed Congress was due to the efforts of the Audubon 
Societies or those affiliated with them.” 

Senator Dit 
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YouR LAST MINUTE...OR HIS ? 


A thundering hulk pounds forward, bullet design and construction assure you 
crushing everything in its path!.. Only __ the highest degree of deadly effectiveness. 


ten seconds and a bullet between youand 
disaster—or a trophy! . . The seconds 
are yours, to use as your skill and alert- 
ness permit—but the outcome depends famous sportsmen and of many important 
on the way the bullet does its wor scientific and big-game expeditions. Lubaloy 
is a patented, non-fouling bullet jacket metal 
Accuracy! ... Terrific hitting power! . . —_ that protects the rifle bore and lengthens 
You must have both in the ammunition you _ the life of your gun. . . Whether you go 
use. WesTERN Lubaloy cartridges give you _—after bg game or small, there is a Lubaloy 
both—but in addition, Western's exclusive _ cartridge that will improve your shooting. 


The game-getting qualities of Lubaloy 
cartridges have made them the choice of 


Tt. the straight-shooting, 
non-fouling Lubaloy .22's. They 
won't rust your gun. Cleaning 
is unnecessary. In your shot- 
gun, out rok dong: A 
range Super-X loads for ducks 7 : i 
tas eee = Western Cartridge Company 
popular priced Xpert shells for = = = 248 Hunter Avenue 
all-round shooting. Write us —_ EAST ALTON, ILL. 


for interesting free booklets de- 
ssibing Vaamie~-te Werle ( LUBRICATI ~ sain aaa oo 
ampion Ammunition. Cartridges loboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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“DOWN-EASTER” wants to know if the 
A land-locked salmon of New England is the same 

species as the ouananiche of Lake St. John and 
the Saguenay. 

We must confess—we don’t know. 

Writing in 1892, J. G. Aylwin Creighton said: 

“The Wananishe (ouananiche) and the land-locked 
salmon of Maine are identical, the only observable dif- 
ference being a slight one in coloration. This is always 
an unimportant distinction, and in this instance does not 
amount to so much as is often found in brook trout in- 
habiting the same waters, to say nothing of the wide dif- 
ference in color and form between trout of different lo- 
calities.” 

In American Food and Game Fishes (Jordan & Ever- 
mann—issue of 1923) we find the following: 

“The evidence seems to indicate that the ouananiche 
is specifically distinct from the Atlantic salmon and from 
the Sebago salmon (land-locked) and for the present we 
prefer to so regard it.” 

When two such prominent authorities disagree we hesi- 
ate to even venture an opinion. 

Both species are forms of the Atlantic salmon and now 
occupy permanent homes in fresh water. 

While there is no appreciable difference between these 
two aberrent forms and the typical salmon, except a 
slight divergence in coloration, they have been designated, 
presumably for convenience only, by specific names— Se- 
bago for the land-locked form and Ouananiche, not land- 
locked. Both forms retain the splendid game-qualities 
of the race. 

The ouananiche 
(Salmo ouanan- 
iche) inhabits the 
Saguenay River 
and Lake St. John 
and other waters 
in Canada. The 
Saguenay empties 
into the St. Law- 
rence a_ hundred 
miles or more be- 
low Quebec. In 
its lower portion it 
flows between 
precipitous rocky 
cliffs, turbulent 
and tumultuous, 
amid the wildest 
scenery — a fitting 
home for so gallant 


a fish. The “little salmon.” A grand fighting fish ¢ 
which should have a wider distribution than it now has. gor. On his last 
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salmon (S. sebago) was first described from Lake Sebago; 
hence its name. It is found also in other lakes of Maine, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. It is a fine game-fish 
whose weight runs rather more than ouananiche, and it 
has occasionally been taken up to ten or twelve pounds. 
It has been introduced into other eastern waters, and the 
angler can now enjoy its capture in a number of lakes in 
New England. 

The ouananiche is reputed to be superior to the land- 
locked salmon as a game fish but this opinion is undoubt- 
edly occasioned by the circumstances under which the two 
species are taken. The ouananiche of the Grand Décharge 
is taken in wild, white waters while the Maine “little 
salmon”’ is generally taken deep-trolling in still water with 
heavy tackle. 

In the spring as soon as the ice goes out the “little 
salmon” follow the smelt into the larger streams and can 
then be taken on the fly under conditions approximating 
those at the Grand Décharge. The angler fortunate 
enough to be on the Presumpscott, the Kennebago or 
Grand Lake Stream at this time can enjoy sport of the 
finest. 

I well xecall one lovely pool in Western Maine. A 
heavy fall thunders in at the head and the water swirls 
and eddies until it dashes out a narrow rapid at the lower 
end. I had waded out to a sand bar and stood thigh- 
deep in the rushing stream. The trout were striking freely 
and then suddenly a silver form flashed above the white 
water on my right. Instantly I dropped my streamer 
in front of him and with a simultaneous strike and leap 
the fight was on. 
The speed of this 
fish was amazing 
and his jumps fre- 
quent and strong 
and when, after a 
prolonged battle, I 
led him toward 
me, he turned at 
sight of the net 
and darted down- 
stream like a flash 
of lightning, exe- 
cuted several 
smashing breaks 
and the battle was 
on once more. 
Three times I led 
him netward and 
three times he re- 
newed the fight 
with unabated vi- 
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A Movie Camera that 
Understands Amateurs 


Anybody Who Can Press a Lever Can Operate It! 
Even the Moderate Purse Can Afford It! 


A Remarkably Simplified Movie 
Outfit, Developed by the People 
Who Made Still Photography 
So Easy that Picture-Taking 
Became a Game for Children 


TS simplicity is amazing. For it 

is made for amateurs, by people 
who understand the requirements 
of amateurs. A home movie camera 
made for those who know but 
little about picture-taking. 

Look through a finder ana press 
a lever ; and you are taking movies 
...in black-and-white or in fud] 
color, just as you choose. You can 
operate it, even if you have never 
had a movie camera in your hands. 
For, with this remarkable camera, 
movies are as easy as a snapshot 
is with your child’s Brownie! 

And—you can afford it, even if 
your income permits only the 
minor nice things of modern life. 

Don’t deny yourself the great 
thrill of re-enacting your best days 
of sport on the screen as often as 
you please. 


Developed by the Men Who 
Simplified Amateur Picture- Taking 


Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men 
who made still photography so 


Ciné-Kodak, 
Model BB, f.1.9 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


a 
You simply 
press a lever 
to take pice 
tures with this 
movie camera. 


You can get a 
Kodascope pro- 
jector for as 
little as $60. 


Cineé-Kodak 
Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


It will identify you. 


NOTE THE COUPON 


If you would like to know all 
about Home Movies...howeasy, 
how economical and all the 
other particulars, in concise 
form...mail the coupon below. 


easy have now made home movie- 
making ecually simple for you. 
With the Ciné-Kodak, all you 
do is press the lever and you take 
movies. Then send the film to any 
Eastman processing station—de- 
veloping is included in the price 
of the film. And, with the Koda- 
scope, you project the pictures as 
easily as playing a phonograph. 
That’s the point to remember 
about the Ciné- Kodak. You want 
the simplest camera you can get. 


Also Movies in Color 


With Cine-Kodak Safety Film, 
regular or panchromatic, you take 
black-and-white pictures. By using 
Kodacolor Film and the Koda- 
color Filter, Ciné-Kodak B or 
BB /.1.9 makes beautiful pictures 
in full, natural color—every color 
that the eye can see is recorded 
for your home movie screen. 

Any dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor on the screen. 
To permit buying from income 
rather than capital, many offer an 
attractive deferred payment plan. 


“MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Dept. 270, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without 
obligation, the booklet telling me how I 
can easily make my own movies. 


Name -._- 
Street _ 


City. 
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rush, the leader fouled on a jagged rock 
and he escaped. 

And so, I am not deeply concerned as 
to whether or not the land-locked salmon 
is a ouananiche. Both are grand fighters 
and are considered by those who know 
them, the gamest light-weight fish in 
America, 


Over and Under 


The beginner at the artificial bait game 
is apt to become confused when he surveys 
the vast array of artificial baits and lures 
now on the market. With case after case 
of wet and dry flies, streamers, bucktails, 
feather minnows, cork and_hair-bodied 
bugs, wooden plugs and minnows, phan- 
toms, squids, etc, etc., ad libitum, staring 
him in the face when he enters a tackle 
store, it is, perhaps, net surprising that he 
becomes a little panicky and wonders what 
it is all about. 

As a matter of fact, the artificial bait 
game, in spite of the startling array of 
lures, is not nearly as complicated as the 
beginner might suppose. Artificial lures, 
be they dry fly, feather minnow, plug or 
block-tin squid, are designed for one of 
two purposes and the entire catalogue 
may be divided into these two classes: top- 
water lures and under-water lures. 

Under the heading of top-water lures 
may be classed the dry fly, feather min- 
nows, cork and hair bodied bass and trout 
bugs and top-water plugs and minnows. 
Wet flies, streamers, sinking or diving 
plugs and minnows, phantoms, spoons, and 
spinners, etc., may properly be termed 
under-water lures. The purpose of both 
styles of lures is the same—to lure the fish 
into striking so that the angler may set the 
hook before the fish detects the fraud and 
ejects the bait. When using top-water 
lures, the angler strikes either by sight or 
by sound—but with the under-water lure, 
the strike of the fish is felt. 

Excepting in the case of the dry fly and 
floating bug on running water, the ma- 
nipulation of both top-water and under- 
water lures is quite similar. Both are cast 
to the point of objective and the action is 
imparted to’ the lure by the retrieve. On 
running water, the dry fly and floating bug 
are cast and allowed to drift with the cur- 
rent. Even in the case of the bass bug. to 
which the angler sometimes imparts a jig- 
ging motion, the principal action in the 
down-stream drift. 

The use of the top-water lure is with- 
out a doubt the more sporty and enjoyable 
of the two methods but, while most fresh- 
water game fish will at times rise to sur- 
face lures, the under-water method is the 
more consistently successful and nets larger 
fish, excepting possibly in the case of the 
large-mouth bass and the brown trout. 
Large bass and brown trout rise readily 
to surface lures. 


Luminous Lures 


“New York, Aug. 5,—Science gave fish- 
ermen something new to play with today,” 
says Howard W. Blakely, in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, “when word arrived from 
Bermuda of successful use there last week 
of radium as a lure for deep-sea fishing. 

“The radium was used by William 
Beebe, New York naturalist, as a luminous 
coating on hooks attached to sounding 
wires about a mile long, in depths where 
no daylight exists. The first catch was a 
squid, a member of the octopus family. 
It was large enough to fill a fair sized 
fruit basket. . 

“Before leaving here on his expedition, 
Beebe said that as far as he knew radium- 
luminous fish hooks never before had been 
used. 

“He outfitted with glow-hooks nearly a 
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foot long, hoping to Iand some of the 
powerful creatures from lightless depths 
that in past expeditions have broken out 
of the nets that brought up smaller scien- 
tific specimens. He said occasional pres- 
ence of huge scales in the nets indicated 
the possibility of great fish.” 

Luminous fish lures may be new to the 
scientific world but they are an old story 
to the bass fisherman. We believe that 
the first luminous fish lure was made by 
E. F. Pflueger, of Akron, Ohio, more than 
fifty years ago. 

At that time Mr. Pflueger was engaged 
in the grocery business, though his real 
interests were along scientific lines. One 
day he read a scientific article, which jater 
appeared in the Company's catalogues, on 
phosphorescent fish becoming extinct be- 
cause their luminosity attracted the repa- 
cious killers in the fish kingdom. He read 
also of deep-sea fish that attracted their 
prey by luminous tentacles and barbels. 
That started him to thinking. If fish were 
attracted by phosphorescent light why 
shouldn’t they respond to artificial baits 
coated with luminous compositions? 

This question led to numberless experi- 
ments until Mr. Pflueger was satisfied he 
had perfected a suitable bait. Then, one 
dark night, with a friend and his 14-year- 
old son, E. A. Pflueger, (now President of 
the Enterprise Mfg. Company) he set out 
for a spillway near Akron. The party 
rowed out, and by the light of a lantern, 
the elder Pflueger tossed out a glass min- 
now coated with luminous paint. After 
the seventh cast and while trolling, a fish 
followed it and leaped into the boat after 
the bait when it was drawn in. Mr. 
Pflueger was satisfied and the party rowed 
ashore. This little incident was the be- 
ginning of the Enterprise Mfg. Company, 
now one of the largest manufacturers of 
fishing tackle in the world. Mr. Pflueger 
patented his invention and his home at 217 
Ash Street became the factory where his 
ideas were shaped into production. Since 
that time the factory has grown to its 
present size and the use of luminous lures 
has become quite common in this country. 


Questions and Answers 
Fishing Editor: 

Do you consider the use of a spinner in 
connection with a fly ethical for use on 
trout? I have always found this a satis- 
factory combination, but found the spinner 
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In waters such at this, the “little salmon” is at his best. 


banned on a certain club water I fished last 
summer, where the fly alone was permit- 
ted. OweEN MosuHER. 
Answer:—I do. It is equally as difficult 
to cast and equally as difficult to land your 
fish when taken on a spinner as with the 
fly alone. And in both instances you have 


‘lured your quarry into striking an artifi- 


cial lure. The “fly-only” regulation is 
enforced in many club waters, presumably 
as a conservation measure. I am a little 
inclined to doubt its efficacy. My experi- 
ence has been that the addition of a spin- 
ner ahead of a fly brings fewer but larger 


trout. FIsHING EpITor. 


Fishing Editor: 

I have been told that there is a vacuum- 
finished tapered fly-line now being made 
in America. I would like to know where 


one could be purchased. 
F. H. Murray. 


Answer:— At any of the larger retail 
fishing tackle stores. If you have diff- 
culty in locating this line, write us again 
and we will give you the manufacturer’s 
name and address. FisHING EpIror. 


Fishing Editor: 

In a recent issue of ForEsT AND STREAM 
you speak of casting light-weight lures on 
a bait-casting rod. Last summer I made 
up some spinner-fly combinations which 
weigh just about three-eighths of an ounce, 
but I am unable to cast any distance with 
them. I suppose the fault is either with 
me or with my outfit, but I would like to 
know just what style of outfit you would 
use for this purpose, H. S. Ross. 


Answer: 

Casting light-weight lures with the bait 
rod and free-running reel is perhaps the 
most fascinating and difficult form of 
angling. But it cannot be done successfully 
with a stiff rod and slow-running reel. I 
use a light, whippy rod six feet three 
inches in length, a free-spool reel equipped 
with cork wood arbor and aluminum spool!- 
heads, and the lightest line I can lay hands 
on. While this rig will not, of course, cast 
to great distances, it is good for one hun- 
dred feet or more, and within its range it 
is extremely accurate. This outfit will 
handle lures from %4 to % oz. in weight 
and the rod does all the work. 

FISHING EDITOR. 
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Canoe and Kicker 


(Continued from page 96) 


the bank, cutting under the roots of the 
trees, and it was breathless navigation. 
But the banks were timbered in the worst 
places and the boat, driven into them 
glanced on the slippery, peeled logs and 
slithered along easily. The only place 
we got wet feet on the whole trip was 
along here, where we had to shift the 
canoe from a bar where we went aground. 


Hit another kind of trouble in a marshy 
lake extending for about a mile. The 
propeller kept plugging up and I had to 
tip it up and pull off the weeds that in- 
sisted on throttling it. But the water was 
swift and we had some short rifles to 
run. 


A clear spring almost as wide as the 
river itself poured in from the right and 
below, for half a mile, lay Livingstone’s 
Hole, undermining the banks and provid- 
ing hiding places for a great population 
of trout. Believe me, I’d like to take the 
census! We saw lots of big trout in the 
clear waters of the pools for the next 
couple of miles and they looked pretty 
good, but it was in the middle of the 
afternoon, with the sun as bright as it 
could be, and hardly any of the fish 
showed any enthusiasm for our invita- 
tions. So we continued on down the next 
four or five miles of very crooked river, 
deep water, and banks of willows on each 
side floating on the water, without any 
banks showing at all. This is the stretch 
from which the river derives its name, 
as it sure is crooked. 


Along here we met a boat with four 
men in it. They did not look like river- 
men to us and had not a smile or a wave 
of the hand in return for our greeting 
as we passed them, which was unusual on 
that friendly river. They were all as 
glum as wet owls. Never a blink out of 
them. We learned later, at Fort McLeod, 
that they were inexperienced boatmen, 
who had gone under a sweeper, sideways, 
in the Parsnip River. They capsized and 
lost everything they had, engine, camping 
equipment, cameras worth hundreds of 
dollars. One fellow had been shorn of 
even his pants, and dismal was the world 
for him, squatting in his B. V. D.’s. 

The river snaked along for four or 
five miles, slithering through the sub- 
merged hedge and hundred-foot stretches 
of tall green ferns. We crossed the four 
miles of Davies Lake, closed in by green 


timber, and decided to take a holiday at 
Spring Creek. In an hour we hooked no 
less then twenty whopping rainbows and 
then, with mouths watering, we crossed 
the lake to the east side and made a 
fine camp in the trees, where we got some 
good jackpine wood. 

In the evening, the plane returned over- 
head with the lost man, who had fallen 
short of oil. 

What I like about a trip like this is the 
variety. We had plenty of it next day, 
beginning at 8 o’clock on a windy lake, 
pushing through a marshy outlet, wind- 
ing a mile below to Swamp River, whose 
volume is as great as Crooked. Several 
winding miles and we were into Red Rock 
Lake, stuffed with weeds. It takes its 
name from a red sandstone cliff rising 
up on the east side. We caught sight 
of a fox ranch as we passed along and 
had a little more civilization—in the form 
of a lettuce salad—when we stopped for 
lunch on a point in five-mile Carey Lake. 
Someone had camped there at one time 
and all that was left of a little garden 
was a patch of fresh lettuce. Carey Riffle, 
boulders, waving grass. The propeller 
struck a rock and sheered a pin. But I 
had two dozen spares with me and we 
were going again in five minutes. We 
broke only two on the whole trip. 

Ten miles of rough water shoved us 
into McLeod Lake. There was no engine 
water, so we shut off and floated with 
the current, keeping a course with pad- 
dles. 

That afternoon, we saw the only newly- 
burned timber of the trip. Some on the 
right side of the river and a couple of 
miles on the left side of McLeod Lake, 
up to the first narrows. It is marvellous 
how this country has escaped the forest 
fires that have destroyed so much of the 
eastern and western slope of the Rockies 
farther south. League on league of green, 
healthy trees are as refreshing as a drink 
of water from a mountain torrent. 

We reached McLeod Lake at 7 p. m. 
and went on for about five miles through 
the first narrows and camped on a sandy 
point. Here we had all the wood we 
wanted for our fires; and, to boot, a 
beach a hundred yards wide. Did we 
swim? 

I’m no good at fancy writing. But I’m 
trying to tell you about the river and the 


Lunchtime. We went ashore on McLeod Lake. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, 





Wherever the 


compass leads you! 


You may fish in the warm 
Florida waters for the bat- 
tling barracuda or the tre- 
mendous tarpon. Perhaps 
your taste leads you to the 
northern streams where 
later on the elusive trout 
and pugnacious bass chal- 
lenge your brains and your 
skillful wrists. 


It makes little difference! 
You may buy here author- 
itative tackle and equip- 
ment for every kind of 
fishing in any direction 
marked on the circular 
disc of the compass. 

Years of knowledge, ac- 
cumulated in many waters, 
have fashioned the equip- 
ment we offer you. To 
indicate the wide range 
you can find here, we have 
(for example) reels from 
$1.50 to $750. Standard 
makes of rods, lines and 
all accessories we keep in 
large stocks for your choice. 
Write to us for specific in- 
formation. 
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It tells you how to catch 
fish in 1930; tells you 
what baits to use and 
how to use them, for 
bait-casting, fly-fishing, 
trolling and still fishing ; 
illustrates the old favor- 
ites and many new items 
—flies, spinners, leaders 
and other fish-getting ne- 
cessities. You'll like every 
page; not a dry line in it. 


Send for it NOW. 
No. ASF shown here, 35c. 


127 High Street 
gansport, Indiana 


ali Waterproof 
» Silk Lines 


A 

797s} The best Black W. P. Silk line 

iq CZ made. Strength, yardage and 

* A prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we 
do claim to make the best. 
No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 





“Wet” Trout Flies, from 45 Cents per Dozen 
“Dry” Trout Flies, from 70 Cents per Dozen 


Makers of the World Famous 
“Halford” Leaders 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


FLY TYING, ROD ou 
LURE MAKING 


QUALITY ‘ Materials and Supplies 
TACKLE ~ Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Send for Free Catalog and see how you can have fishing 
fun the year round. A big interesting book. None other 
just like it. Valuable information. Most complete line 
of tackle making materials in the world. Write today to 


J. A. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


Light Weight Heavy Duty Sea Rods 


«and I found the Shaver DUALWOOD rods the best 
I ever had built.” 


-_ 
ee . 
Gow oy, 
Made by ROY SHAVER; since 1903 at 
233 West 42nd St., Los Angeles. 


DUALWOOD rods are covered by Basic U. 8S. patent 
No. 1,593,957. 
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woods, about speeding along with the cur- 
rent and holding back the eagerness of 
the water, about cutting furrows in the 
clear, shining lakes, about boulders and 
lilies upturned to the sun, and greedy 
trout in the deep, dark places, and voyag- 
ers hungry in the air and sleeping under 
the scented boughs and the stars. And 
how I came to a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter fourteen miles long and a couple of 
miles across at the widest part, and a 
point covered with poplars and skirted by 
a clean sandy beach. If swimming fits 
into the picture, put it in. 

It was windy again next morning, but 
it was a fair wind, a heavy south that 
rolled up quite a swell on the lake be- 
fore we ran through the second narrows 
and came in sight of McLeod Lake Post. 
We stopped at the Post to replenish our 
supplies and take snapshots of the Indian 
village. Every Indian here has a kicker 
on his boat, and we never saw one using 
a paddle or an oar. The fashions do 
change. 

Pack River runs out of the lake right 
at the Post and is about fifty yards wide 
and mostly gravelly rapids to Trout Lake, 
four miles on. Trout Lake is three miles 
long. Here, across the valley of the 
Parsnip, we had our first view of the 
mountains. After running the rapids, we 
had lunch and then pushed on to the 
Parsnip River, seven or eight miles of 
continuous rapids which grudged us even 
enough water for the engine. 


When we struck the Parsnip, at about 
5 p. m., our navigation troubles were 
over. The Parsnip is two and three hun- 
dred yards wide, a stream muddy with 
glacial silt and quite a change from the 
clear water we had been used to. On 
the whole eighty miles we had to shut 
the motor off only half a dozen times for 
shallow water. On a rapid current, six 
or seven miles an hour, we ran down ten 
or twelve miles and camped on the right 
bank at the edge of a meadow bordered 
with poplars. Here the mosquitoes looked 
upon us as aliens and fair game, but we 
greeted them effectively with flytox. 

Our objective next morning was the 
Nation River and fish for lunch. We 
stopped three miles below a_ trapper’s 
cabin at a rock where big eddies circled 
around fish holes and we caught our first 
arctic trout and our first Dolly Varden. 
In a couple of miles the Nation came 
sweeping in, 250 or 350 feet wide; clear, 
dark water, and in an eddy where the 
two rivers joined everyone had a fish 
on his hook at once. We got them as 
fast as we could pick them out. Big 
spruce and cottonwoods stood around and 
sheltered: our camp that night. 


By the time we had passed the Black 
Water River we had come down the 
Parsnip 80 miles. For seven or eight 
miles the Rockies had been looking us 
over from the right, and the closer we 
came to the Forks the closer came the 
mountains. Clear mountain streams be- 
gan tumbling into the river and we had 
some good fishing. At Finlay Forks, the 
Parsnip and.the Finlay throw themselves 
together and become the Peace. The 
Peace cuts to the east directly through 
the Rockies and for the next 90 miles we 
had mountains on both sides of us, ris- 
ing up from the water edge. 

In our hour’s stop at the Forks we went 
up to see Ole Johnson, who had kept a 
store, Post Office and stopping place 
there, but a board nailed on his door gave 
us the news he had passed on, the fall 
before, at Hudson’s Hope. There was 
an airplane base here at the Forks, and 
the boats brought supplies down that far, 
to be taken by plane to Ingenika, where 
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the big silver and lead properties are be- 
ing developed. 

We were anxious to get the Finlay 
Rapids behind us—rapids are always bet- 
ter behind than in front—so we pushed 
on, to plunge into them, a mile below the 
Forks. There is a big island in the river, 
and where the two channels come to- 
gether you get the rapids. Half a mile 
of evil water for a small craft, but it can 
be run by experienced canoemen. I had 
none with me and I was afraid to line 
down for fear I’d be swamped, so I took 
the men down to look the rapids over 
and told them what we had to do. We 
went back and climbed into the boat. 
The ladies decided to walk and take 
snapshots of the action. We ran the 
rapids easily, close in to the right shore, 
with all equipment, and everybody was 
properly thrilled. 

Mount Selwyn, the mountain of gold, 
massed up 5,000 feet out of the water, 
fourteen miles below the Forks. We were 
at an altitude of 2,000. Here was a 
mountain of gold-bearing quartz, all 
staked out in claims, and we passed with 
nothing more than glances of awe. But 
at Sullivan Creek we had to run to shore 
and get camp up in a hurry, because a 
thunderstorm was looming up on us. The 
Wicked River clawed at the Peace almost 
opposite. Some day, I’m going up the 
Wicked to look at the falls that the sur- 
veyors told us about and get some of those 
wonderful fish. 


The sun was shining brightly again 
next morning. Below Selwyn the river 
was broken by many small rapids, but 
there was always a smooth channel on 
one side, with an average current of five 
to six miles an hour. A few miles be- 
low the mountain of gold, we saw a cave 
well up a cliff on the north side. It 
looked big enough to run a box car into 
_ apparently could be reached from be- 
ow. 


Streams came plunging in and the river 
seemed to be taking on an air of great 
activity. The Parle Pas rapids! Forty 
miles below Selwyn; the most dangero.s 
rapids in the river. A straight stretch 
of tough water dropping square off out 
of sight. If you are standing in the canoe 
you can see the wave-tops below the drop 
but if you are not watching and don’t 
know the river, Gold help you! The wind 
usually blows from the river and you 
never hear the chattering of the rapids 
until you are on them. Several men have 
been drowned in the whirlpool, and I 
know of three fellows who were trapped 
in there three days and were quite ex- 
hausted before they could escape. 


But this trip, just below the Clearwater, 
where a small stream comes in and where 
a cabin stands, partly hidden, back from 
the river, I noticed a sign. When we came 
closer I saw that it was DANGER ONE 
MILE.. I stood up in the canoe and 
peered ahead. I could see the white crest 
. the waves below the drop. The Parle 

as. 


We landed. We lined down close to 
the shore on the north side, one man hold- 
ing the boat off the rocks with a pole. 
Half way down, we met a strong eddy 
coming up and had to tow the canoe 
down a quarter of a mile, until we came 
near the foot of the rapids. Then we 
had to run them because the shore was 
bristling with boulders. 


Three men on the other side of the 
river seemed to be following our move- 
ments very closely but they did not hail 
us and when we got out we crossed over 
to see who they were and to have lunch. 
They were more of the survey party we 
had met a while back. They said they 
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Just above the Cross Rapids on Pack River. 


took us for greenhorns and expected to 
see us upset the canoe when we struck 
the eddy. But the laugh was on them, 
if they expected anything funny. 

We had our thrill and hard work out 
of the Parle Pas and we were not much 
excited by the Little Parle Pas, which 
does its stuff about five miles down after 
you pass the Ottertail River. The sec- 
ond rapids-is easily passed in high water 
by the north shore channel. 

Within the next twelve miles we saw 
the Carbon River, the largest stream in 
that section of the country, and ten miles 
on dropped in on Jim Beattie, the first set- 
tler of the Peace country, a pioneer of 
construction days. Jim had been in bed 
all the winter before and was still on 
crutches; but he was on the mend. His 
wife and the children had taken care of 
the ranch all summer and had just fin- 
ished the haying. They were of the true 
pioneering stuff, all right. A mountain 
goat: kid had come down to the ranch 
from the hills a few days before and 
made itself at home. It was friendly 
with the children, but took to the roof 
when we tried to get close to it. It wasn’t 
much wilder than Jim’s youngsters, which 
he said were so wild that the only way 
to catch them was to trap them. 


We left the ranch at 8 o’clock and cov- 
ered the twenty miles to the head of the 
canyon in ten minutes under two hours. 
It was a beautiful run, with the river 
like glass, and the grassy slopes of the 
mountains looking as smooth as velvet in 
the evening light. Five miles before we 
reached the canyon, we caught sight of 
the Bullhead, a great flat-topped moun- 
tain standing alone in the valley. 


We missed the twenty-two miles of the 
canyon. V. V. Peck and his son were 
waiting for us with a wagon and horses, 
and, canoe and all, we took the road on 
the west side of the river, fourteen miles 
to Hudson’s Hope. We got away late, on 
a hot morning, next day, as we had to re- 
pack everything as completely as possible 
to get it all on-the wagon. The ladies 
took saddle horses. That fourteen-mile 
portage will soon be a motor road. We 
saw the road gang busy making an easy 
grade up the hill from the river to the 
top of the bench. 


The Hope is a small settlement at the 
end of the telegraph line, with a school, 
and stores and restaurants, including, and 
it should go down to posterity, Ted 
Bryanton’s Club Café. We reached town 
at four o’clock and gave Ted an hour’s 
notice. It was enough for Ted. We had 
the swellest blowout in our lives. We 
were the first tourist outfit to come through 
there and they wanted to do all they 
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could to impress us with the hospitality 
of Hudson’s Hope, even to putting on a 
dance that night. But we were a day be- 
hind our schedule and, I insisted that we 
load up after supper and make a few 
more miles at least. We pulled out with 
half the population to see us off. A 
thunderstorm was brewing and ten miles 
down the river we had to make camp. 


It is 260 miles from Hudson’s Hope to 
the town of Peace River, and the Peace 
runs all the way in a deep gorge, with 
timbered banks on the south and rocky, 
grassy slopes on the north side, resem- 
bling alplands. Although there is human 
settlement along this stretch of the river, 
hardly any of it is to be seen from the 
water. What a country that would be 
in September, after the frosts have col- 
ored the hills! 


We ate our lunch next day at the 
abandoned site of Fort St. John, and by 
nightfall had passed Rolla Landing and 
were settled in camp on+a cottonwood 
island in midstream. On the opposite 
bank was the shack of a homesteader, and 
we heard, for the first time, the tinkle of 
a cow-bell. : 


Next evening we ran into a heavy 
thunderstorm. However, we pushed ahead 
until we made Dunvegan, where the ferry 
crosses, and as another storm was on the 
way, we landed. Scarcely was camp up 
than the rain came down in torrents. 
They said it was the first rain in ages, 
and everybody was glad to see it except 
us. But that’s the sort of thing that often 
happens to travelers: they can’t help get- 
ting mixed up in the local weather. 

At daylight, it was still coming down, 
so I cut some willow boughs, bent them 
and rigged up an awning over the canoe, 
spreading our bed tarps over the struc- 
ture. With a covered canoe, we were 
ready for any weather, whether the na- 
tives wanted it or not. There was some 
satisfaction in the fact that it rained all 
day. About the time the Big Smoky 
came in sight it was pouring so steadily 
we could hardly see across the river. 

At last we pulled into the landing at 
the town of Peace River and everybody 
made tracks for the hotel. Everybody 
but yours truly, for I had to tow the 
canoe up into the mouth of a muddy creek 
out of the wild and put up the side cur- 
tains. Then I went up town and ordered 
supplies and gas for the next 600 miles 
to Chipewayan on Lake Athabasca. Cars 
were marooned in the street, in water up 
to their runnings boards, and the gas 
man could not get down to the river with 
his truck and ever hope to get back again. 
The gas would have to do in the morn- 
ing. In the meantime, the delivery boy 
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HAT’S NEW ? Fishermen al- 
ways want the latest. Look over 

these new developments by South 

Bend. Then mail the coupon for 

full details — descriptions and 

illustrations of the items 

here listed. Write 






































































Wait till you see the new 
Pearl finish bait. It will be 
the sensation of 1930. An ex- 
clusive South Bend creation. 

























Fishing Tackle of all kinds Rods Reels Lines Baits 


Mail This Coupon 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 10204 High St. 


South Bend, Indiana 


Certainly, I want the dope on South Bend’s new ones 
for 1930. 
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FISH 


Key Brand 


and hold them better. 





HOOKS 


Se. you fish—the more you do 
of it the more you need Mustad Hooks. 
They hook more hard-jawed big ones for you, 


| 
| 





Norway's exceptional sport and commercial | 


fishing for hundreds of years has required 
Mustad Hooks,*long the only 
fish hooks made in Norway, also have long 
been the most popular hooks throughout the 


the best hooks. 


whole world. 

Insist on Mustad Hooks 
' WW. UW, Your tackle dealer knows Mustad 
) — Key Brand Hooks. Long used by 
. leading American makers of fine 
° y tackle, having been found the best. 
wg Insist on them always—in flies, 
snelled, ringed and on all baits. Look 
for the name and key brand on all 
packages of hooks. For information, 
please write our New York Office. 
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Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 


You'll catch more fish if you give’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
Get the benefit of all thatthe most success- 
fu) fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1930 Catalog today. 


oneslie deep. 


New! Heddon “Spook” 


The “‘Super-Dowagiac”’ 












A ‘‘Magic’’ 
Fish-Getter 

of true fish-flesh Loa 
appearance. = —& New and startling 


Several colors. 


matcrial. Life-like as a live minnow. 


Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen wood- 


en lures. 


Price, $1.50, 





No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 


No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 
newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer conan 


supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. 
Write tod sy for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. C21, Dowagiac, Mich. 





WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 

and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not stamps) for my Illustrated Pro- 
spectus hefore sending butterflies. 

wR. LAIR, Dealer in Insects 

Dept. 9, Box 1424 San Diezo, Calif. 
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from the Hudson’s Bay Company store 
and I got a little wagon and went as far 
as the sidewalks lasted, carrying the sup- 
plies the rest of the way to the canoe, 
where I made everything snug for the 
night before getting supper and turning 
in. My prayers were that the wet would 
keep the huskies away. 

It looked as if things would never get 
dry in Peace River again, but daylight 
found the sun shining, the surplus water 
run off and everything drying up nicely. 
Brought the canoe to the landing and 
got the gas—32 gallons of it (we had 
used 31 up to now)—transferred to the 
tanks in the canoe. At 10 o’clock we 
pulled out on the second leg of our jour- 
ney. A heavy wind blowing up river 
against us made us take down the awn- 
ing. 

Oil wells became part of the landscape 
that day. We passed several on fire and 
others spouting water and gas. One was 
spouting a hundred and fifty feet up into 
the air with a roar you could hear a mile, 
and they say it is pushing higher every 
year. 

After 75 or 80 miles we made camp 
on an island. A bear and a moose walked 
into camp next morning and both took to 
the river and swam across, when we'd 
had a good look at them. 

Ran ahead steadily all next day, lunch 
at the Battle River. The following day 
passed Carcajou Point and trading post 
and stopped for lunch a few miles below 
Keg River. Toward evening, when, ac- 
cording to our map, we should be near- 
ing Fort Vermilion, we landed at a trap- 
per’s place and learned that the fort was 
still another 60 miles down stream and 
that the Chutes were another 60 miles 
below Vermilion. According to my mis- 
information, they were at Vermilion it- 
self. Oh, well, what were the odds? The 
trapper had a fine garden and he was 
more than generous with the largest let- 
tuce I ever saw and the finest onions. 

Five miles above Vermilion, we landed 
at the government experimental farm. 
Mr. Jones, the manager, and his assistant 
received his visitors with open arms, 
showed them everything and loaded them 
up with young carrots, green peas, onions, 
turnips, until there was hardly enough 
room in the canoe for the crew. 

A couple of hours at Fort Vermilion 
gave us time to shop at a fine Hudson’s 
Bay store, the largest we had seen on 
the trip, and to see that Fort Vermilion 
had a fine location and the promise of be- 
ing a big town some day. There are 250 
miles of farm land below it on the river, 
or rather, along both sides of the river. 
The Peace runs north from the town of 
Peace River to Vermilion and then takes 
a more easterly course. 

One more portage to cross and I’m get- 
ting near the end of my story. 

We could see a bad storm off to the 
east and it crossed to the north side, but 
all we got was the wind when we 
rounded a point a few miles below Ver- 
milion, and it kicked up a nasty sea 
against the current for a few miles. We 
ran ashore at the mouth of Caribou River 
and put the spray hood on, and drove 
into it for another hour or so before set- 
tling camp. 

‘The team wasn’t there. If you can do 
a 1350-mile trip without a few kinks, I’d 
like to know it. This was one of the 
kinks. We reached Vermilion Chutes at 
noon next day. No team in sight. There 
was nothing for it but that I walk down 
the river tweve miles to Red River Post, 
where the Red comes into the Peace. The 
Red was the reason. It was in flood and 
whole trees were barging down. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t blame it on the Red, but on 
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the cloudburst of the day before which 
we'd luckily escaped. But anyway, all 
the teams and wagons were on the far 
side. Furthermore, Billy Gray, the 
freighter, was away haying. So I got a 
trapper to give me a hand to run the 
canoe through the chutes. The two of us 
had the hike back again, along the beach 
and up the road. 

Camp was awake and doing at 3.30 
next morning. By 9.30 we were past the 
Chutes and safely on our way again. 
We had to carry part of the stuff 300 
yards on the first chute and run the canoe 
with the remainder in it. But at the lower 
chute we were obliged to unload every- 
thing, carry it 50 yards and line the 
canoe over the top. The river is a mile 
wide and the Chutes take a drop of 15 
feet. A magnificent sight, after you’re 
safely through. 

Next forenoon, we entered the Buffalo 
Park and in the afternoon ran the last 
rapids of the Peace through several miles 
of canyon with high, pink gypsum cliffs 
honeycombed with caves and arches, just 
before we reached Peace Point. I fell 
asleep after we passed the Point and 
awakened a couple of hours later to find 
a thunderstorm coming on and Fred try- 
ing hopelessly to find our location on the 
map. It rained just long enough to wet 
everything on shore and make camping 
miserable, but we saw a ranger’s cabin 
on top of a hundred foot bank, where we 
cooked supper. The ladies slept on a ve- 
randa that night and the rest of us strung 
up the tents between trees to make 
enough shelter to cover the beds. 

A clear, windy sky lay over us in the 
morning. We rounded Point Providence 
and had lunch at another ranger’s cabin. 
This was right across the river from the 
Quartre Forches Channel, that cuts across 
to Lake Athabasca, but the map showed 
a wide stretch of lake to get over to 
Chipewayan and, the way the wind was 
blowing, I was afraid of getting wind- 
bound and missing the steamer, so we went 
on down to the junction with the Slave 
River and back up the Rocher River to 
the lake, expecting the steamer to over- 
take us. But we beat it to Chipewayan. 

Arrived at 10.30 p. m., had supper and 
spread our beds on the flat rocks at the 
Hudson’s Bay Point where the steamer 
would pull in. We had just got off to 
sleep when it whistled. Everybody and 
his dog came down to the boat. It was 
the first of the season from the Arctic 
and was loaded, but we managed to get 
one stateroom, for the ladies. The rest 
of us spread out our bed rolls on the 
deck of a barge that was being pushed 
ahead of the boat and slept there the first 
night. Some of the passengers debarked 
at McMurray, so we all had cabins the 
second night. 

I'd like to have stayed a week at Chipe- 
wayan, where everything in sight is on 
rolling granite, a beautiful spot. How- 
ever.... We had a day at Waterways 
and I took a load of people down to Mc- 
Murray to see the salt wells before ship- 
ping the canoe back to Jasper. 

To total it up: Summit Lake, July 10th, 
to Chipewayan, by canoe, July 28th, 1,150 
miles; Chipewayan, by Lake Athabasca, 
to Waterways, by steamer 200 miles; Wa- 
terways to Edmonton by railway, and 
from Edmonton where you will—for me. 
back to Jasper. 

I wasn’t home very long before the 
boat was out again. With my brother, 
Harry, for guide, and a cook, three ladies 
from New York made the trip between 
Summit Lake and the railroad at the 
town of Peace River. 


To my way of thinking, fascinatjng as 
is the latter part of the trip and inter- 
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esting as that great Lake Athabasca is— 
they ship a hundred tons of trout a week 
out of there—the best section is the first 
half. First you have the comparatively 
level interior country west of the Rockies, 
with its slow winding rivers and many 
lakes, and then the big glacial Parsnip 
River hemmed in by the mountains. The 
Peace cuts right through the mountains 
for another 90 miles and for 260 miles 
more you have what looks like a range 


The Bass of Back-yard Creek, 
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of mountains along the gorge of the 
Peace. 

Rough, rugged mountains and more 
gradual slopes with grassy alplands, 
gulches choked with saskatoons, gooseber- 
ries, currants and raspberries, wild fowl, 
bears, fish—they’re all there. You can 


climb, fish and explore to your heart’s | 


content, and know that, once you leave 
the river banks, you are off the beaten 
track. 


(Continued from page 113) 


When I eased the first hopper down 
through a hole in the drift, however, 
the response was so sudden and so vig- 
orous that I was immediately reconciled 
to some inconvenience with the bait, and 
the first can of hoppers brought me five 
perch as big as my hand—which is not 
a particularly small one, either. Some lit- 
tle black crickets which I found under 
stones seemed to serve even better than 
the grasshoppers, and it was not long be- 
fore I had perch enough for my simple 
needs. The black perch is rated here as 
a mighty fine pan fish, but it is a good 
deal of trouble to clean them, and a few 
go a long way in my family. 

While I was engaged in this perch fish- 
ing a farmer boy came along, and he 
waxed quite enthusiastic at the sight of 
my catch. I wonder what he would have 
thought of the bass I took the Sunday 
before! It is a strange fact that the 
farmers who live near these little creeks, 
while they may catch a few perch occa- 
sionally, never seem to notice the bass at 
all. They don’t know how to fish for 
bass, anyhow, but if they knew of their 
presence would probably noodle them, or 
catch them in seines, or something of the 
sort. In fact, the boys do drag the streams 
for perch occasionally, usually with min- 
now seines, but they never seem to catch 
any bass. 

Another singular thing about this 
stream is the apparent absence of small 
bass. I have taken several fish weigh- 
ing just a trifle over a pound, but have 
never caught any smaller bass, or even 
seen any in the water. It may be that 
only fair-sized fish ascend into Back-yard 
Creek, or they may spend their salad 
days in some little grass-covered pool 
which has so far escaped my notice—but 
this is a problem for the local ichthyolo- 
gists to solve, and the simple fisherman 
need not trouble his head about it. The 
important thing to my mind is that the 
fish are here, and that I can manage to 
catch one or two occasionally. 

Practical matters aside, however, I used 
to get quite a kick out of trying to under- 
stand the habits and peculiarities of these 
bass —I was always a wilderness idler 
rather than a sportsman. My old friend 
Bill Henry, now, was a different type 
altogether; he took his fishing seriously, 
and gave his entire attention to the strict- 
ly practical aspects of the thing. Bill 
was not a fish-hog in any sense, but when 
he went fishing he expected to catch fish, 
and was mighty disappointed if he didn’t. 
Well, he caught plenty of them, for Bill 
was able to go where they were and stay 
as long as he liked, but I doubt if any 
of his long fishing trips afforded him any 
more real pleasure than he got in the 
days when we used to slip out and try 
conclusions with the bass of Back-yard 
Creek, 
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Bill nearly always caught more fish than 
I did—he was a much better angler, for 


one thing, and he worked at it longer | 
and harder than I ever did. And it | 
seems to me now that he was incredibly | 


lucky besides. Sometimes both skill and 
fortune failed him, however, and several 
of these rare occasions are still precious 
memories to me—it is only natural that a 
poor weak mortal should remember his 
own triumphs best. 

One fine Sunday, I recall, we took a 
very pretty girl along, and Bill was par- 
ticularly anxious to cover himself with 
piscatorial glory. Before I could even 
get my rod together he was in the water, 
hurrying on ahead so as to beat me to 
the best places. Bill was a real bait- 
caster, and the way he laid his feather- 
weight lures down just at the edge of the 
water was a beautiful thing to see. I am 
not skillful in these matters myself, and 
I followed along in a leisurely fashion, 
pitching a wooden crawfish about as best 
I could, painfully conscious that my efforts 
appeared clumsy and uncouth in compari- 
son with Bill’s beautifully precise per- 
formance. Luck, however, was with me 
for once, and I took three nice bass al- 
most immediately. Satisfied to let Bill 
do the rest of the fishing, I spent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon sitting on a lit- 
tle grassy bank, drinking beer and talk- 
ing lazily with the aforementioned pretty 
girl. And, as the village paper used to 
say, a pleasant time was had by all. 

All except Bill, that is. Some two hours 
later he came splashing back, hot and 
tired and thirsty and fishless and unut- 








terably disgusted, growling about east | 


winds and low water and other evil 
omens. We should have known better than 
to come out on such a thrice-damned day, 
he said. Feeling about in the cold water 
for a bottle, his eye fell upon my three 
nice bass, and he scowled more lugubri- 
ously than ever. The day was spoiled for 
Bill; neither beer nor beauty could take 
the place of bass when he was in a fish- 
ing humor, and he trudged home in sullen 
silence. 

The next Sunday Bill caught a four- 
pounder—one of the largest fish ever 
taken from the creek—and was imme- 
diately all smiles again. And there were 
many other lucky Sundays. We used to 
count them over in front of Bill’s big fire- 
place in the winter time.... It is a sad 
thought that comes to me as I write the con- 
cluding paragraphs of this story, for the 
pleasures which I have been describing 
exist only in memory now, and hereafter 
I shall do most of my fishing in other wa- 
ters. Back-yard Creek is still here, of 
course, and there are still a few bass in 
it, but Bill Henry, fisherman and friend, 
has passed forever out of the picture, and 
I do not care to fish in Back-yard Creek 
without him. 
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Ready Now— New 1930 
“Fly Tackle Encylopedia” 


Fly Casting Instructions. 
Over 300 Flies 


Shown; Natural Colors 
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You must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luringnovelties—many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 


ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seekers g@# 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you get/F’ 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit your, 
25¢ on the first order from catalog 
and send you“a 25¢ fy free. 

Or instead of Fly, get free our new 

“Reddi-Moist” Pocket Leader Pouch. 

Transparent oilskin. Perfection itself. 


$s 
Or Simpler. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goods and get Catalog and choice of 
Pouch or Fly FREE.... Say which. 

mr a 


Winners for 1930 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 
ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines, 


Genuine Weber Here it is: 
“Monogram” 
3-joint Fly Rod 


cludin 








at $15” s New 
“Aklenymph” Fly Rod Mouse 
“Plugakle” c Feather -light, « weedless, 
“« s ° 1 1 - 
Wilbore itation that a big trout 
° Ss. Ok sizes Z an 
Lifelike Lures = 1/0, oath 75 conte. 
: Improved “Roll-up” 
Line Dresser 


Handiest, most 
practical little 
fingerful you 
ever had. Roll- 
up leather cov- 
er; sheepwool 





“Aklenat” 


Early season, dry pad;greatlyim- 
Quickest drying. proved dressing compound. 





a Send 50c and be glad. 


Henshall Super-Valu Fly Reel 


Neverbeforeareel 4 
value to match ffm 
this. Genuine{/J 

die-moulded, 

reinforced 
Bakelite. Ex. 
treme sera 
et very light. 
Won't bend, f 
dent or break If 
from ordinary ff 
fishing haz- 




















ies” to bass or 
salmon. Ca- 
pacity, 100 
yds. “c” line, 


EACH 
$5 








Patronize your local dealer. If 
he cannot supply you we will. 


Address P. O. Box 1837, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Choose Your Boat 


RE you going to get 
afloat this summer or do 
you expect to stay ashore 


and see your wiser fellows tasting 
the joys of the water? Do you 
know how much pleasure can be 
had from a boat? Even the smallest little craft with 
a Class A outboard motor can bring health and happiness 
to her owner, his family and friends. Boating may not 
appeal to the dweller in a northern city when the streets 
are full of slush and walking a task but, almost before you 
realize it, the sun’s northern march will bring clear skies 
and long warm days, days when it is almost a sin to linger 
ashore when the water beckons you. Think of all the 
ports you want to see, of the fun of exploration—for one 
feels the explorer’s joy in the first run to a strange harbor, 
threading your way through shoals with chart and com- 
pass. The motor hums its tune, the sun shines overhead, 
the waves sparkle as they slip by and the fresh breeze 
blows away all shoregoing cares. Then the comfort of 
making port at the end of a good run, the quiet of the 
secluded anchorage and the healthy appetite that is still 
further sharpened 
by the odors from 
the galley as din- 
ner is cooked. 
Then the relaxa- 
tion of the eve- 
ning’s loafing 
aboard as the night 
comes on and the 
first stars appear 
and the long 
health-giving sleep 
as the little waves 
lap, lap atthe 
boat’s sides. Or 
when it blows and 
you make port 
after a “dusting,” 
pounding through 
angry seas with the 
salt spray flying 
and stinging as it 
hits; the feeling of 
rest and of some- 
thing worth while 
accomplished in the 
fight with the 


ers. 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEsT AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Many races are held in the south during the winter months. 
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forces of Nature. All these are 
but a part of the joys of the 
cruiser. Or it may be that your 
little boat takes you miles and 
miles along some river that has 
been calling you for years. You 
are a part of the life of the 
stream; you see it wind its way to the sea through low 
meadows or tall cliffs. You see that river as you can 
in no other way. Not from shore can you taste the life 
on its surface. You must live afloat and experience the 
changes that come each day; smooth, sleek water, lazy 
reaches with hardly a ripple, swift stretches where the 
current eats at the crumbling banks, or black squalls and 
short angry waves seething as the driving rain pelts down 
and almost blinds you. 

Those who have known the water only from the decks 
of passenger vessels think of the sailor’s life as being care- 
free and indolent. The ship has taken them where they 
would go, her machinery has driven her on without ceas- 
ing; all seems mechanical and more or less featureless. 
The life of the ship has gone on around them unob- 
served for they have seen only the stewards’ part in serv- 
ing meals, But 
on your own craft 
you are master, 
mate, chief engin- 
eer, steward and 
boatswain all in 
one. You navigate 
your little ship and 
are as proud of a 
good landfall as if 
she were the Levia- 
than. You pick 
your anchorage 
with care, looking 
for good holding 
ground and shelter 
from the prevailing 
winds. You sur- 
vey the harbor and 
pick your berth 
with due regard to 
other craft and to 
the landing. In 
preparation for 
your cruise you use 
your imagination, 
consider all that 
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might nappen and make ready for it. You 
see that all the necessary stores are bought 
and delivered and you stow them away 
so that you will know where each item is, 
and not go hunting for the condensed milk 
in the locker with the spare engine parts 
nor search for a half round file in the 
galley locker. 

And it is surprising how busy you can 
be! What plans you make for the day’s 
activities. The life of your own ship be- 
comes the important thing, the rest of the 
world can go hang. Ashore, how you 
grumble if the morning paper is not de- 
livered on the minute; afloat, you do not 
care whether you see a paper from one 
week-end to the next. There are much 
more interesting things happening to you 
each day than are chronicled in the bright- 
est daily published. And it is astonishing 
how: much the weather means to you. You 
watch wind and barometer with an at- 
tention unexperienced ashore. You study 
sunset and sunrise for weather signs and 
envy the knowledge of the fishermen and 
baymen. 

So look around now for your boat, 
whether she be cruiser, day boat or out- 
board runabout. There’s a summer of un- 
alloyed pleasures ahead of you; don’t 
waste it on the beach, wishing that you 
had ordered your boat in time. True, you 
may be able to pick one up later but now 
is the time to look around and get just 
what you want. Later you may have to 
put up with something that does not quite 
suit. Consider the splendid variety of 
craft exhibited at the annual New York 
Motor Boat Show and think that each 
model has been designed to meet some 
special need. Not all of these will be 
available next June; order your boat now 
and don’t miss any of the fine cruising 
days to come. 


Rights and Lefts 


Motor manufacturers have a hard time 
getting enough and correct information 
from an owner who wants to purchase 
spare or replacement parts. Each owner 
seems to think that the manufacturer 
should know all about his motor even 
though it is an old one. Now motor models 
have continued to change with the ad- 
vance of engineering knowledge and most 
of the parts have also changed. It is not 
enough to tell the manufacturer that you 
own one of his such-and-such horse power 
machines, he probably has built several of 
different models of this size. Tell him all 
you can about it, giving the year it was 
built, the cylinder dimensions, and the 
number of cylinders, the oiling and igni- 
tion systems, and, most important, the 
serial number and letter. He can then fill 
your order or answer your inquiry intelli- 
gently. Tell him also whether the motor 
is right hand or left hand. 

The convention about this is as follows: 
Standing in line with the shaft and facing 
the flywheel—looking aft, that is, in the 
usual layout—if the top of the flywheel 
turns to starboard, the engine is left- 
handed. If the flywheel turns from right 
to left, the same as the hands of a clock, 
the engine is a right-handed one. With 
the latest type of engine with enclosed fly- 
wheel you cannot see the flywheel itself 
but you can see a shaft coupling and shaft, 
and so know in which direction the ma- 
chine is rotating. 

Another important thing is to know what 
propeller to order. I am not talking about 
pitch and diameter, for that is an intricate 
question and is tied up with speed of boat, 
speed of revolutions of engine, type and 
size of boat, and so on, but of the hand of 
the propeller. Obviously a right-hand 
propeller would make the boat go astern if 
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a left-hand propeller is the proper one to 
have. To determine which is needed, 
stand astern of the boat and look at the 
wheel. If it turns clockwise, with the top 
going to starboard when the boat goes 
ahead, it is a right-hand propeller. If the 
top goes to port, it is a left-hand one. 
Now a little thought will show that a right- 
hand engine takes a left-hand propeller 
and vice versa. In twin-screw boats the 
propellers are of opposite hands and 
should turn “out,” as the saying is. This 


means that the starboard wheel should be , 


a right-hand and the port wheel a left- 
hand one. The starboard engine will be 
left-hand and the port engine right-hand. 
With wheels turning out a boat will handle 
better and mind her helm better than with 
the propellers turning in. The latter sys- 
tem is supposed to give slightly better 
efficiency, but the increased difficulty of 
handling more than offsets this small gain 
in efficiency. 


Order Now 


If your boat needs any spare parts, do 
not wait until spring but put your order in 
at once. You will then give the manufac- 
turer the opportunity to get out your order 
without a great rush and the chances are 
that it will be filled without error. If you 
wait until just before you want to put the 
boat overboard, all of the dealers as well 
as the manufacturers are rushed, and there 
will be more chance for an error in filling 
your order and almost a certainty of delay. 
Now is the time; get your order in and get 
your work done as soon as you can. Then 
you won’t have to wait and waste those 
first fine days of spring when you are sim- 
ply crazy to get afloat once more. 


Keep an Eye on Her 


When you hauled your boat up out of 
the water last fall, no doubt you laid her 
up with all the care in the world. You 
also planned to keep an eye on her all 
through the winter. Have you done so? 
Have you visited her on the warm sunny 
days and opened everything up so that she 
could have a good airing? Have you 
wiped up the water that has collected in 
the bilge when the boat has been sweating 
in the cold weather? If you have, the boat 
will be all the better for your care; if you 
have not, she will greet you with a fine 
musty smell on your first visit and that 
means danger. You will also find that 
she has been sweating and there has been 
an accumulation of water in her bottom. 
This is bad, particularly in extremely cold 
weather, for this water will freeze and the 
expansion of this ice may start a plank off 
where it is confined as at the ends of the 
boat. 

Ventilation is a great preserver of boats. 
When the boat was laid up, all doors 
should have been taken off their hinges 
and laid down flat. This includes locker 
doors. The idea is to give the air a chance 
to get at every part of the boat’s structure, 
especially those spaces under the cockpit 
and in the peak and behind the seats and 
so on. If you have a fine Sunday, with a 
bright sky, go down to your boat and open 
her up so that she gets a good airing. You 
need not take the cover off altogether but 
roll it back and let the sun get at her. If 
she is under cover, open the doors and let 
the dry wind sweep through. But don’t 
forget to close her up again when you 
leave and secure the cover well, so that it 
will not sag down on deck when it is full 
of rain water. Lash it well so that even 
a hard gale will not tear it loose. 

Take care of your boat even when she 
is not in the water. Nothing goes to seed 
as badly as an uncared for boat, so keep 
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CATALOG 
FREE / 


Thompson-V-Type Outboard Motor Boatsare built 
strong and sturdy—roomy and comfortable and are 
not only exceedingly fast, but practically untipable 
—absolutely safe and seaworthy—very buoyant on 


choppy water and ride over large waves instead of 
cutting through them. In 4 sizes and trimmed in vari- 
ous ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 


FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 

hompson s famous Hi-Speed Step Planes. Plane 
quickly, ride level and smooth, and take sharp 
turns with safety. Will not “trip” when riding the 
wake of other ts. 


boa 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
$60 AND UP 
\ . } 


A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS *°48 anpb UP 


The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices, Easy to row and handle with oars. 


For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 
roll when_you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 


CANOES *50 4ND UP 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift. 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


MOTOR BOATS 


Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, handsome 6-pas- 
senger craft at money-saving prices. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, —_gg) 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mr. Co. 


‘PESHTIGO” (Write io) CORTLAND’ 
to 
WISCONSIN (ether Place) NEW YORK 


With or 


It will identify you. 
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WHEN YOUR LINE’S 
RUNNING OUT 


Four pounps of fish-power on a hook require all 
the attention you’ve got. And it gets it too— 
when you’re in an “Old Town.’’ For the man in 
the stern can put an “Old Town” wherever a fish 
wants to go. That’s how easy they are to handle! 
Light — beautifully balanced — responsive to the 
blade’s slightest dip. 

No wonder most fishermen choose ‘Old Town”! 
Send for free catalog today. It shows and prices 
many models —all fashioned after Indian birch- 
barks, as low as $67. Also shows rowboats; din- 
ghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard 
family boats, and speedy step-planes. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 182 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


We Will Pay Liberally 
For Your Spare 
Time Efforts 


either in cash or valuable articles of merchan- 
dise. Articles given for as few as two subscrip- 
tions. Do you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a 
flashlight, a tent, books on outdoor life? Any 
or all these are within your reach—without any 
cash outlay on your part. Just get us some 
subscriptions from among your friends and neigh- 
bors. Ever try it? It’s easy. Write imme- 
diately to Manager, Subscription Dept., FOREST 
and STREAM, 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Tell us what article you would like and we will 
tell you how many subscriptions to send. We 
will be just as lenient as possible. 


SWEET AS HONEY! 
= HAND, GENUINE WEICHSEL WOOD 


T FRAGRANT 


MOS DE MADE 


Tail CesuieW.SEYLAR 
Weight10z. SO¢ TMeConnellsburg ; Pa. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 


$24.50 value for $3.00 
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your eye on her all through the winter3; 
the care you give will be well repaid. 


Industry Grows Steadily 


Figures gathered unofficially from manu- 
facturers of engines and builders of boats 
indicate the steady growth of the industry. 
In numbers, the outboards lead the list 
with some 70,000 engines as compared with 
43,987 in 1927. As for boats, an estimate 
of 50,000 has been made for the year’s 
production. The builders of runabouts 
increased their product some 20 per cent., 
and cruisers have kept pace with their 
smaller sisters, 

Applications for space at the Motor Boat 
Show indicate that a number of companies 
are entering the marine field and that those 
already in it are increasing the variety of 
their product. 


Yacht Harbor for West Coast 


The city of Alameda, California, will 
spend $200,000 for the construction of a 
new yacht harbor and the building of 
bulkheads in connection with the new air- 
port now being laid out on an island in 
San Francisco Bay, adjacent to Alameda. 
The harbor is to be 2,000 feet long and 
1,000 feet wide. Three bulkheads are to 
be built and the outer side will have an 
old passenger boat which will be scuttled 
so that she rests on bottom with her upper 
deck level with the breakwater. She will 
be used for offices and clubhouse. 


Winter Jobs 


Don’t put off the work on your boat until 
the sun starts north again and the weather 
begins to get warm. There are always a 
lot of odd jobs that can be done when she 
is laid up. Do them now and get them 
done before it is time to begin the spring 
painting. Build that new bathing ladder 
or put in that new locker. Make any 
changes in the cabin. Get as much done on 
the engine as you can. With such work 
out of the way, you can use the fine days 
of spring for painting and varnishing and 
get afloat early for a long season of enjoy- 


ment. 
Salty, All Right 


Outboard races are scheduled for the 
Salton Sea, in California, for December 
15-17. (This is written before that date.) 
The Salton Sea is 285 feet below sea level 
and its water, it is said, is seventeen times 
as salty as the ocean. For that reason 
many of the pilots expect to make fast 
time, some at least five miles an hour 
faster. Well, there have been plenty of 
remarkable records made on fresh water, 
so that it is doubtful if any conclusions 
can justly be drawn from the results of a 
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months, it is a bit difficult to realize that 
in Florida and California boat racing is a 
year ’round sport. To be sure, even in the 
latitude of New York there is still open 
water, but—it’s too cold to go afloat for 
pleasure. We speak feelingly, for we have 
had to get out on the water two or three 
times lately for certain special jobs. 
While the sun was out and it was not too 
bad in sheltered spots, out in the wind, 
working around with tape line and two- 
foot rule was a cold job and the warmth 
of the galley was most welcome between 
taking measurements. But in Florida and 
on the West Coast the racing season is 
in full swing and will continue for some 
time yet. 

The Florida season opened with a bang 
in November with races at New Smyrna, 
Clearwater and Gainesville. A number of 
the real “cracks” turned out and put up 
some fine contests. All classes of outboards 
were represented and the starters were 
many. 

California has scheduled many races for 
outboards and larger classes as well, and 
will also have a series of miles trials at 
which some new records should be hung 
up. They are enthusiasts out there and 
have staged some splendid races in the 
past. 

Meanwhile we sit and shiver! 


Use Your Rivers 


Now that the President has helped to 
open the Ohio River in its new form of a 
series of fifty-two pools, are the dwellers 
along its banks going to take advantage 
of their opportunities and make the best 
of this ideal waterway? At present there 
are few motor boats on the thousand-mile 
stretch between Pittsburgh and Cairo ex- 
cept at Cincinnati and Louisville, though 
the little town of Rising Sun, Indiana, 
boasts of a fine racing fleet. Probably one 
reason for the few boats on the river is 
that there have been no proper facilities 
for their care. With considerable varia- 
tion in the stage of the river, this has been 
difficult, but now there should be wharf 
boats or other floating storehouses so that 
outboards can be taken out of the water 
and provision made also for larger boats 
of the runabout and cruiser classes. It 
seems odd that so many rivers are to-day 
so little used when we remember that they 
are the oldest and were the most popular 
roads of travel not so many years ago. 


Why not stir up your home town and 
see what you can do toward getting a local 
boathouse. With a place to keep boats, 
boats will come into use again and the 
present generation of riverside dwellers 
will learn the joys of the water. 


New Basin to be Built 


i ie. ee i i i i i li ae 


single regatta. Only by a long and pains- 
taking series of scientifically made tests 
can any proper deductions be made. There 
are so many apparently minor items that 
affect the speed of any motor boat and in 


Genuine Mark VII Model—D. U. S. “% 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing @, 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No 

c. 0. d.’s, no catalog.) 

STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODSCO. 
Dept. 230 Har Stockbridge, Mass. 5. 


Motorboat owners in the New York dis- 
trict will be glad to know of another yacht 
basin to be built by the Palisades Inter- 
state Commission at Alpine, N. J. There 


BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, fools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


$89 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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an outboard a trifling thing may spell the 
difference between success and failure. 
Changing a spark plug, for example, for 
one of another make may change the clear- 
ance space of the cylinder by an astonish- 
ing percentage. The scale of the outboard 
is so small compared with the runabout 
that a change that would seem like “rain- 
bow chasing” in an engine of, say, 625 
cubic inches cylinder capacity may be im- 
portant with a little machine of 20 cubic 
inches. We're curious about what will 
happen at the Salton Sea regatta. 


An All-Year Sport, but not Here 


With the snow coming down hard as we 
write, and all, or nearly all, of the pleasure 
craft safely stowed away for the cold 


has been a waiting list of more than a 
hundred yachtsmen desiring space at the 
present basin at Englewood. The new 
basin, it is said, will accommodate 238 
cruisers and runabouts. It will add an- 
other to the few places near Manhattan 
where a motor boat owner may keep his 
craft, both summer and winter. The 
Englewood basin has been crowded almost 
from the very first, and the new project 
will be most welcome. Not only does the 
present basin provide berthing space afloat, 
but facilities for winter storage. One un- 
expected development of the older plant 
has been the formation of the Englewood 
Basin Yacht Club, an organization that 
has held a number of successful races for 
cruisers, with record turnouts, and has 
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done much to promote good fellowship 
among motor boat owners in the metro- 
politan district. 


Getting Collegiate 
Word comes from the South that a num- 
ber of college outboard racing teams are 
being formed in preparation for a proposed 
inter-collegiate regatta in the spring. Un- 
der the leadership of the National Out- 


The Big 
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board Association, thirty schools are mak- 
ing plans for outboard racing. Perhaps 
contestants will be awarded letters. 


Foreign Customers 
Canada, Uncle Sam tells us, was the 
largest buyer of marine engines in Septem- 


ber, with Soviet Russia next, followed by 


the United Kingdom, the Philippines and 
British Malaya. 


Trout of 


Canyon Creek 


(Continued from page 98) 


better push on up-stream for a mile or so 
to an old camp-site of his where we 
would find good fishing, plenty of vine 
maple for wood, and the protection of 
several huge old cedars. Tired though I 
was, we pushed on and at length came 
to the cedars, and pitched camp under 
their spreading branches. This proved 
to be a fortunate choice, for in the night 
it began to rain as Andy had predicted, 
and the thick branches of these fine old 
trees afforded splendid protection against 
the storm. 

While Andy was setting camp I took a 
couple of two-pound trout from the pool 
in front of the tent which exactly fit into 
our dinner menu. I had a feeling that 
there was a big one lurking in that pool 
somewhere, but I could not locate him. 

It drizzled more or less all night, and 
the sky was drab as we crawled out of 
our sleeping bags with the first faint 
streaks of light. A heavy mist swirled 
and eddied down the valley driven by 
a freshening wind. This, Andy assured 
me, was a bad sign. And when it comes 
to prognosticating, he is nearly always 
right. But as usual his optimism got the 
better of him and he went about build- 
ing a fire singing, “It ain’t a-gona rain 
no more, no more; it ain’t a-gona rain no 
more-ore-ore-ore.”’ “Hey! For the love 
of Mike, get your rod and come here!” 
I looked up to see him standing by the 
pool with his eyes big, and the coffee pot 
poised in mid-air. He told me afterwards 
that just as he was about to dip up a 
pot of water he looked down and there 
lay a big rainbow almost at his feet. 
When he called to me the fish darted out 
into the quick water at the tail of the 
pool. : 
I hurried down the bank, and Andy 
pointed out the spot between two boulders 
where he had last seen him. My first 
cast located him, and the fight was on. 
The reel sang merrily as he tore back 
and forth across the pool. Once I thought 
he would follow his big brother of the 
night before, for he got into the fast 
water below the pool, and my little two 
and a half ounce tip was put to a se- 
vere test as I tried to turn him. But 
back he came with express train speed. 
One more mighty rush and he showed 
signs of weakening. Carefully I worked 
him around to Andy, and with a quick 
sweep of his hand he brought him out 
with his fingers in his gill. I have 
watched him do this dozens of times, but 
to this day the technique of the trick has 
never been learned. But he is a past 
master at it. When I see him prepare 
to make that swift, certain movement, I 
feel safer than if he had a net. 

This was a much smaller fish than the 
first one hooked, but what he lacked in 
size was made up in beauty. He was 


truly a rainbow. The 

and green and gold on3i 

flamed, and the black spoz: 3 

the blackest black I have et, 

fish. Five pounds of as i} 

rainbow as I have ever taket 

water. This before-breakfast-§ = 
brightened the drab morning ccns:7®., ..-, 

By this time the rain was falling ¥ 
steady beating patter. I had a little cu1-- 
smile as I watched Andy attempting ¢ 
fry bacon with the rain fall:cg into ~ 2 
hot grease and exploding like a fourth <f 
July celebration. I heard him muttering 
something under his breath about trying 
to fry bacon in a pan of dynamite. But 
fry it he did, and with it a “stack of 
hots” such as you read about. 

Breakfast over, Andy scanned the sky; 
observed the wind; and otherwise sized 
up the general indications, and conveyed 
to me the pleasant information that we 
were in for an all day rain, and prob- 
ably another night. This fact settled in 
his mind, he took his axe and disappeared 
over the hill. Directly he came _ back 
with a dozen cedar “shakes” which he 
had split out of a cedar log, and in- 
formed me that he had enough more to 
roof the whole camp including the cook- 
ing fire! “I ain’t a-gona fry no more of 
that cussed bacon with a pan a-poppin’ 


Andy, himself. 
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Unusual N 
Values in an 
Unusual Line 
of Engines 


If for no other reason, you 
will prefer Kermath be- 
cause of its everlasting 
dependability. These boat 
engines are specially de- 
signed from the ground up 
to stand up under the 
grind of day in and day 
out usage. 


Ezch Kermath is built by 
expert craftsmen in a plant 
devoted exclusively to the 
making of marine engines. 
That’s why each Kermath 
is highly economical—ex- 
tremely powerful—and a 
bear for constant work. 
Tens of thousands in use. 
No Kermath has_ ever 

Write for 

complete catalog. 


4to200H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


‘A Kermath Always Runs” 


worn out. 


Vacu-Pipe 


Praised by noted sportsmen as the greatest 
boon ever invented for the outdoor smoker. 
Gotten up specially for outdoor men by a 
veteran outdoor man himself, 40 years a pipe 


smoker. A good grade of briar (straight or 
crooked stem) with the newly-patented, wind- 
proof, spark-proof, ash-proof vacuum cap 
which keeps sparks or ashes from blowing 
into your face, the face of others, or setting 
fire to stubble, leaves or anything else, Can 
be smoked even where there are the most 
inflammable materials without the slightest 
danger of fire, or be put into your pocket 
when lighted without burning or “smelling 
up” your clothes, Never “smells 
ov clothes, draperies or anything. 
Makes tobacco go farther, smoke 

cooler and taste sweeter. 
Sent, post paid, money back guar- 
antee, 
$1.50. 


Desk 298, 
PATENTED SPECIALTIES CO., Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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like a danged volcano.” Did I not tell 
you at the beginning that he was equal 
to any emergency in the woods? 

And about the weather he was right. 
All day it rained. Once or twice it tried 
to clear, but never quite made it. All in 
all, however, the day passed pleasantly, 
and a good night’s sleep brought us out 
to greet the dawn refreshed and ready for 
anything on the program. 

About nine o'clock the sun_ broke 
through the clouds, and my prognosticator 
said the rain was over. I thanked him, 
and started up the stream to a big pool, 
of which he had spoken the night before. 
And incidentally he had told me that 
there were trout in that pool that would 
make the fish that swallowed a certain 
undisciplined prophet look like a year- 
ling. Just to convince me that he knew 
that they were there, he said he would 
go along and see the fun. 

When we reached the canyon the sun 
was shining on a big bar at the end of 
the pool, and what I saw made every 
nerve in my body tingle. There were a 
dozen trout in the pool which would 
weigh, I judged, from five to twenty 
pounds! One looked four feet long. I 
slipped quietly down behind a tree and 
made a cast. This grandfather of them 
all made a rush for my lure and got it. 
I snubbed him, and for a few seconds he 
just lay on the bottom and looked at me 
as though trying to think what he ought 
to do next. He made up his mind, and 
the next instant he had all the line off 
my reel and the leader snapped. I looked 
at Andy and his face said plainly: “What 
did I tell you?” 

I reeled in the line; rigged up again, 
and took two beautiful fish in quick suc- 
cession, one of which weighed eight 
pounds and the other eight pounds, three 
ounces. 

About a half mile above this first can- 
yon the North Fork joins the main river. 
This fork, like the main river, is a wild 
rugged stream. We made a side trip to 
within a short distance of its-source. It 
is fed by a number of small streams 
which plunge headlong down the moun- 
tains. This North Fork, like the main 
river, is wonderful fishing. But I should 
say, in all fairness to any who may care 
to make the trip, when you go above the 
forks on either stream, be prepared for 
hardship. There is no trail, and the 
country is rugged and wild. But this 
truth goes double. It is tremendously 
worth while! Another thing: do not go 
alone. To go into these mountains alone, 
unless you are more than an ordinary 
woodsman, is to invite trouble, and may- 
be death. Get a guidé who knows his 
business, and above all things, get one 
who knows these woods. 

One more night at Andy’s “Shake 
Shack” below the canyon and we were 
off on the third lap of the trip up river. 
As I have already said, from now on 
there is no trail to the head of the creek 
with the exception of a short piece of 
government trail which strikes the stream 
at Bald Mountain and follows it for two 
or three miles. 

Above the canyon we had to cross the 
North Fork, and here I experienced a real 
thrill. The rain had raised the creek 
considerably, and at the mouth of the 
North Fork the water is forced through 
a very narrow channel. On this par- 
ticular morning it was boiling like a mill 
race. Wading was impossible. Andy 
looked the situation over, shouted some- 
thing in my ear, and pointed to a half 
submerged log. I nodded that I under- 
stood, and proceeded to scramble down 
to it. I tested it out gingerly, and finally 
decided that it was solid. Andy handed 





me a pole, and I set my spikes firmly, 
and started over. A little scary, but I 
made it safely only shipping a little 
water over the top of one shoe. The 
thrill to which I refer was not my own 
crossing, but in watching Andy cross. 

I looked back and saw him deliberately 
eyeing a limb which was lodged in the 
rocks on which I was standing, and the 
other end, perhaps six inches through, 
teetering in the air about three feet from 
where he was standing. ‘“My lord man,” 
I yelled, “you’re not going to try to walk 
that!” But the words were hardly out 
of my mouth until he hopped out onto 
the thing, seventy-pound pack and all, as 
light as a feather. There he stood, teeter- 
ing up and down like a bob-o-link on a 
spray of mustard with the boiling, churn- 
ing, roaring water under him, and the 
falls below. My eyes fairly popped, and 
the sweat started on my forehead. But 
I had no need to worry for he came 
prancing across that swaying, bobbing 
pole like a Douglas squirrel. Just the 
same, I was glad when he landed on the 
rock beside me. But I got used to seeing 
him do such things before the trip was 
over. 

A couple of miles of mighty hard go- 
ing brought us to our next camping place. 
And a beautiful spot it was. A half mile 
of quick water that poured into a deep 
pool, with mighty pyramidal firs towering 
above it like spires. A valley running 
down to the water we discovered to be 
the stamping ground of a big brown bear. 
In the early evening he came to within a 
hundred feet of our camp to look us over. 

As the sun went westering I whipped 
the pool from end to end with no re- 
sults. Just dusk, Andy took my rod and 
said he would show me how it was done. 
I smiled, and went about straightening 
my sleeping bag for the night. “Whoop!” 
I looked around just in time to see a big 
rainbow break water. Another look and 
I saw that Andy had hooked him. A 
pretty battle of twenty minutes and he 
was out on the sand—five pounds and a 
quarter, and a beautiful fish. Andy said 
nothing, but the air of him spoke vol- 





We took many trout from this 
stretch of water. 
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umes! Funny about that too. How prone 
some men are to be unduly puffed-up 
when they accomplish what the other fel- 
low has failed to do. 

I made a mental note of this unseemly 
arrogance. “Pride goeth before a fall,” 
and I knew his fall would come. 

The sun rose in splendor, rich with 
brilliant promise for fishing. I hurried 
through breakfast, for in my heart, the 
smoldering fires of revenge were burning. 
I was determined to erase the smile of 
smug satisfaction from Andy’s face. 
When I took my rod and started for the 
lower pool, he slyly hinted that perhaps 
he had better go along in case I could 
not make them bite. I told him—but no 
matter what I told him. 


My first cast lured a four-pound fish 
from under an overhanging ledge. That 
he was landed is proven by the fact that 
I know his weight. But my blood was 
up. I’d show that haughty guide of 
mine who was master. Another cast 
farther down the pool and a five and 
one-half pound fish was deposited on the 
moss beside his friend of the upper pool. 
I looked around nonchalantly to make 
sure that Andy was duly impressed, and 
saw that my exhibition of skill was hav- 
ing the desired effect. Just to make sure 
of his complete discomfiture, however, I 
made one more try where the water ed- 
died around a big boulder. Smash! And 
my reel began to shriek like mad. This 
was a battle royal. Andy ventured a lit- 
tle advice, but a disdainful glance over 
my shoulder between the wild rushes of 
my fish silenced his verbal batteries. 
Just to show him I was master, I stepped 
airily out on a small rock, and from this 
precarious position, finished playing, and 
landed my fish alone. 

A word of commendation was accepted 
as an apology for the undue pride of the 
night before, and a truce was declared. 
Not without due warning, however, that 
any renewal of hostilities on his part 
would be dealt with more severely. He 
must be taught that it is a serious matter 
to cast reflection on the skill of a fisher- 
man, 

This last fish weighed eight pounds. 
There were other fish in the pool, but 
we had all we would need for several 
days, and it is a part of my fishing re- 
ligion to take no more than can be used. 

The weather remained clear and warm, 
and I spent a rather lazy day drinking in 
the unusual beauty of the spot, and lis- 
tening to Andy’s tales of adventure in the 
mountains. If many of these tales were 
put into print they would make interest- 
ing reading indeed. 

Along toward evening I strolled up the 
river above our camp, in search of a 
good spot to sit and dream for an hour. 
I found the spot for which I was look- 
ing, and was just getting seated com- 
fortably when I looked down and there 
at my very feet lay a huge fish. Well, 
I dreamed, but not exactly as I had 
planned. I went back to camp mutter- 
ing something about wishing that these 
pesky fish would let a fellow alone long 
enough to indulge a poetic dream. Be- 
fore I realized what I was doing I was 
reaching for my rod. But no, we had 
plenty of fish. Nothing to do only wait 
until we had disposed of what we had. 
If only I had not allowed my egotism of 
the morning go quite so far. “One more 
proof,” thought I, “that in taking too 
much satisfaction from an immediate ad- 
vantage, one may sometimes rob one’s self 
of an opportunity to do a really big 
thing.” Another valuable lesson learned 
in the school of fishing. 

I could not get that big fellow out of 
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my mind, however, and if the whole truth 
must be told, I saw to it that the fish in 
camp disappeared a little more quickly 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
Andy remarked that I seemed to have de- 
veloped a remarkable appetite for fish. 
At length only about half of the large 
one remained and I remarked to Andy 
that he had better smoke that for I was 
very fond of smoked trout. He grinned 
understandingly and proceeded to smoke 
the fish. 

I lingered about camp waiting for the 
sun to disappear behind the mountains, 
all the time silently plotting and planning. 
Presently I remarked—in a very casual 
manner of course—that since the fish 
were nearly gone I had better try for 
one. Andy looked at me knowingly but 
said nothing. 

It was gray dusk when I reached the 
rifle where I had seen my fish. I kept 
well back from the stream, and when I 
came to the spot, I peeped over the bush. 
Sure enough, there he lay. Carefully I 
worked my way above him and cast into 
the head of the riffle. My leader swung 
down with the current right over him. 
Wham! (That is the only word I know 
that will fit the case.) I tilted my rod 
and struck. Whz-e-e-e-e-e, howled my 
reel. The spindle fairly smoked, and he 
nearly tore the rod out of my hand. The 
water boiled as he made for the middle 
of the river. It is simply impossible to 
describe the battle. Suffice it to say: I 
have fought many a big fish on light 
tackle, but he certainly gave me one of 
the most spectacular battles of my life. 
Using a two and a half ounce tip as I 
was, and he in the swift water—and 
none too deep— the advantages were all 
on his side. 


After thirty minutes, however, he began 
to show signs of weakening. Four times 
I brought him to the bar, and each time 
he would make another run. Finally he 
came up on his side completely whipped. 


Back to camp I went with my prize. 
Andy had become a bit anxious and had 
started up to meet me. The expression 
on his face was a study as he looked at 
the fish and then at my slender little tip. 
“The biggest one I have ever seen taken 
on that kind of tackle.” I wanted to hug 
him! A most graceful and gracious way 
of handing me the plume. 

We hung him on the scales and he 
pulled them down to fourteen pounds and 
two ounces. 


One more day at this delightful spot, 
and we were out with the dawn, packed 
and ready for one of the hardest and 
most beautiful days of the trip. It would 
simply be impossible to describe the 
sublime grandeur of this stretch of river, 
canyon, mountain, and forest beauty ade- 
quately without prolonging this story un- 
til it would assume the proportions of a 
volume. I can only exhort the reader to 
“come and see.” Looking either way the 
canyon walls rise sheer as far as one can 
see. In places they look like highly decor- 
ated masonry laid by giant hands. A 
layer of almost vermillion red, blending 
into saffron yellow, peacock blue, and pea 
green with a border of sky blue on either 
edge of a layer of maroon. Moss gray 
and the softest shades of purple blending 
into a half dozen shades for which I 
could find no name. And down this 
gorgeous flume the river leaped with ir- 
resistible force flinging a dozen rainbows 
across the mist curtains that hung over as 
many small falls. But what is the use? 
It simply cannot be described. Come and 
see, 

Reluctantly I left the spot. In amaze- 
ment I looked at Andy when he said to 
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me: “The falls and canyon above are 
even more wonderful than this.” And as 
usual he was right. Andy may be a 
woodsman, but he has the eye of an 
artist, and the soul of a poet. 


Shortly we came to Steelhead Creek, 
a most spectacular little stream that 
leaps down a narrow ravine from one 
crag to another like some frightened 
thing. Just before emptying into Canyon 
Creek, it pours into a deep dark pool. I 
crept up to this pool and looked in. 
There lay several monster fish and sev- 
eral smaller ones. Out on the bar at the 
mouth of the creek were several others. 
We left them undisturbed, and began one 
of the toughest climbs of the trip around 
another stretch of canyon. Like a pair of 
flies we wiggled, crept, crawled, hung on 
by an eye lash, grunted, groaned and 
sweat, and finally worked our way over 
across, and around to better going along 
the river bed, coming at length to our 
next camping place below the main falls. 

We had just nicely finished pitching 
camp when it began to drizzle. This 
drizzle settled into a steady rain which 
continued to increase in volume until it 
literally poured—and then poured and 
poured, 

All night the wind lashed the forests 
into a snapping, cracking, howling fury. 
By morning the wind had died away, 
but the rain continued to pour. Andy 
crawled out of his sleeping bag and re- 
marked dryly that it “looked like rain.’ 
And directly it must have “tasted like 
rain” too, for when I looked out of the 
tent the water was running off his hat a 
stream as he set about getting breakfast. 
As usual, however, he was optimistic, 
and worked away humming his old tune: 
“It ain’t a-gona rain no more, no more, 
it ain’t a’’—dog-gonne that smoke!— 
“gona rain no more-ore-ore-ore.” “Hey, 
you in there! 
this plate of hot cakes. I been hoverin’ 
over ’um for ten minutes like a settin’ 
hen, tryin’ to keep ’um dry.” I reached 


out and took the plate, and ate my break- | 


fast in approved society style: in bed. 
All day it rained, but the next morning 


broke clear and the woods was bathed in | 


smiling light like the happy face of a 


child after sorrow. How such mornings | 
Clouds gone; birds | 


thrill the. heart! 


Reach out here and git | 
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Speedy, Shisivddiie Canoe- 
type Outboard Motor Boat 


An ideal canvas-covered craft with popu- 
lar Kennebec invisible sponsons. Grace- 
fully crowned deck and coaming. Rub rails. 
Half ribs. Three roomy seats, 

A boat of unusual per- 
formance. For family or 
pleasure, unsurpassed in 
comfort and ease of han- 
dling. 

Send now for free cata- 
log showing Joy Boy III 
and many others, including 
canoes, rowboats, etc. 


The ee CANOE CoO. 
Dept. 3 33 Waterville, Maine. 


ACME 


Folding Boats 


Most Convenient Boat Ever Built 

Toss onto shoulder. Carry on 
running board. Transport enor- 
mous loads. Strong, yet very 
light. Won’t snag, tear or leak. 
Thousands have seen 10 to 20 
years hard service. 


Great with 

Outboard Motors 
In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 
1890. Many models. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. Write to- 
day for latest literature and New 
Low Prices. 

ACME BOAT CO. 

28 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 





pouring out a wild burst of song; an old | 
doe with her fawns stepping about on | 


fairy feet; the trees pouring out the subtle 
fragrance which always follows rain, and 
the air soft and mellow. 


We strolled up to the big pool under 
the falls and saw what we expected to 
see: a dozen or more huge trout sunning 
themselves on the bar. I took one for 
dinner, and started back to camp. No 
sooner had I left, Andy told me, than a 
big brown bear came down to the water 
opposite where I had been fishing. He 
puddled around a bit, and then showed 
signs of swimming across to where Andy 
stood. He did not care to have him quite 
so close, and in order to warn him that 
the other side of the pool was occupied, 
asked him where he was going. His an- 
swer was “Woof!”—which in bear lan- 
guage means,—‘Back where I came from 
full speed ahead!” We found his tracks 
where he went up the hill, and believe 
me, as Andy said, “He was leppin’ some.” 

On our way up stream the next morn- 
ing we climbed to the top of the canyon 
wall to get a good view of the falls. In 
three or four wild leaps it plunges down 
the narrow canyon like a pair of runaway 
horses. Just as it is impossible to de- 
scribe the canyon below, so it is impossi- 
ble to describe this one. It is in my mind 


(Continued on page 145) 
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Shooting a Shotgun Vertically 


WORRIED pilgrim 
A wants to know if a shot- 
gun “will shoot farther 
on the level than it will straight 


Questions as to a_ shotgun 
“shooting farther” usually mean 
that the inquirer wants to know whether it will kill 
farther. A charge of shot has quite a long useless range 
far past the killing distance in which the inquirer is not 
interested, in spite of the form of his question. A load 
of 714 shot, for instance, is practically useless at ranges 
over 75 yards and not reliable as a killing agent much past 
50 yards, but with 30° elevation given to the gun it will 
drift on for 150 to 200 yards. 

Translating the question into what is usually meant— 
any killing difference vertically or horizontally—then the 
answer is that theoretically and practically there is no 
difference. 

If we take the highest velocity load commonly used 
on ducks, that is No. 4 shot at 1,000 ft. over a range of 
40 yards, then it takes .12 second to travel 120 ft. and in 
that time it falls 3.7 inches. 

If we shoot it vertically at a duck or other mark 40 
yards high or 120 ft., which is a plenty high duck in spite 
of belief to the contrary about how high ducks are, the 
charge has to travel 120 ft. plus 3.7 inches, all of which 
is not going to make much difference in its striking force. 

Years ago our practical British friends decided to see 
about this high 
shootin’ stuff. 
They attached a 
penetration rack— 
sheets of cardboard 
of know’ thickness 
and resistance—to 
the arm of a great 
windmill, the tip 
of which was 120 
feet fromthe 
ground. They 
found no differ- 
ence in the pene- 
tration of the same 
load fired vertically 
at 40 yards height 
and fired horizon- 
tally at 40 yards. 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
os and questions will be answered by mail when 
: accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The latest in sights, the experimental D. W. King receiver bridge 
hunting sight for the Springfield. 
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Air resistance, of course, enters 
heavily into all calculations based 
on fall in a vacuum, but in this 
case the speed of a charge of shot 
is chronographed or measured 
over the actual range of 40 yards, 
air and all, hence the figure of 
1,000 ft. means the actual mean speed of the load travel- 
ing 40 yards—the standard distance in America for 
stating shotgun velocities, which must be kept in mind. 
One thousand feet “over 40 yards” means a muzzle 
velocity of around 1,400 ft. per second, depending on the 
size of shot in question, as obviously small shot fall off 
faster than large shot and a higher muzzle velocity is 
necessary with say No. 6 shot to get 1,000 ft. than with 
No. 4. This is too high, incidentally, for No. 6, it is the 
standard velocity in 12 bore for No. 4. 

British velocity is usually taken over 20 yards—and 
means the actual speed at 10 yards, just as our 40 yard 
figure means the actual speed at about 20 yards. 


VALUED correspondent writing for information 
wants to know whether I would recommend an 
under and over gun. 

My answer is emphatically not, also nit and further- 
more nay, nay, Bolivia, to quote the old chap in the Sat- 
evepost stories. That is, not unless he has other guns and 
a flair for experiment. 

I have watched this type of gun through many friends, 
many gunsmiths, and many reports from other sources. 
Some of them in these days work quite well and are reli- 
able, but generally speaking, this tribe is the most unreli- 
able and unsatisfactory form of the double barrel shotgun. 
Within a week | 
got a letter stating 
that an eastern 
sportsman had 
traded one of them 
for an Ithaca No. 
5, even up, the 
under and_ over 
costing five times 
the No. 5 when 
bought not long 
ago. The owner 
was fully satisfied 
—but not content- 
ed. He was satis- 
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fied that he didn’t want any under and | 
over gun. 

Their weakness lies first in undevel- 
oped design—to be compared for in- 
stance with my fine old Scott, made 41 
years ago, and not in any way inferior 
to the present double hammerless. Second 
in fundamental difficulties of structure— 
locks striking uneven distances to upper 
or lower barrel, locks set in center line 
of gun where top lever post should come, 
Iocks having insufficient room for parts 
and springs—springs being specially weak 
for some reason, great leverage of upper 
barrel recoil thrust against the angle of 
the frame, and jn operation the nuisance 
of opening a barrel which tries to look 
down into your shoe-tops when you get 
the fool thing clear open to clear the lower 
chamber for loading. And to my mind 
they look like the devil anyhow, which 
is nothing against the gun but proof of 
my uneducated taste. 

The chief virtue of the under and over 
as I see it is to permit certain importers 
to sell another gun at high prices to the 
customer who wants something different. 

He sure gets it—if he’s been shooting 
a reliable double gun up to this time. 





Spotting Scopes for Small Bore 
Shooters 


Friend Garlington says that he has 
gone deep into the matter of the most 
essential item of equipment of the small 
bore rifle shooter, next to his rifle, the 
spotting scope, and that his conclusion 


and that of his buddies is that the Zeiss | 


18x 50mm. monocular is the finest thing 
in the world for this work. Also that 
he does not like the Busch 24x 54mm. 
Terlux as well as he does the Zeiss 18. 
So I obtained the loan of both, plus 
my old 20-year-ancient Bardou and a 
good Fecker and I went into the matter 
one afternoon. The Zeiss is a beautiful 
little glass, but strange to say I prefer | 
the very Busch Mr. G. does not like. The 
added power is just right, the light ample, 
and I could spot .22 bullet holes in the 
black at 100 yards under all conditions 
more certainly with the 24x Busch than | 





I could with the Zeiss. I find the 18x | 
just under the right power. The light | 
and field are beautiful. 

All of these prismatic monoculars suf- 
fer from curved field, the target is sharp 
only at or near the center and gets fuzzy 
if the glass is moved to put the image 
over near the side until it is re-focused. | 
This was not true of the Fecker prism 
spotting scope, which was as flat-field as 
a sheet of ice. However, it is much 
heavier, is longer, clumsier and with a 
less durable finish than the magnificent | 
German glasses I mention. The Zeiss | 


old Warner & Swasey prismatic telescope. 
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Shoots new 21-inch speed loads in addition 
to regular length and also round ball. 5 shots, 
22- or 26-inch barrel. Weight about 6 Ibs. 


A 410 Gauge Repeating Shotgun 


A gun you all have been waiting 
for. Picture the pleasure that is in 
store for you when you put one of 
these sturdy built, finely balanced 
guns to your shoulder for your fa- 
vorite shooting. 

Scatter loads for pests around the 
farm; in the fields and woods for 
squirrel, rabbit, muskrat and birds. 
Round ball loads for deer. 


Expert Repair Service 
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The Marlin Firearms Co., 93 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





BY MARLIN 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced 
perfect by experts. Praised as the 
outstanding gun achievement. 
Astonishingly low priced. 

See your dealer at once and send 
for complete details about this and 
other famous Marlin Guns. 


93 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 


| Please send me all details cover- 

| ing your new Marlin 410. This, of 
course, will not obligate me in any 

| way. 

| I aie tactnitincscstaieiscaceevisisndininibinbteiaeanienibiiaae 

l Address 


CO asccensesecs 


ORDFR BRINGS YOU THIS 


| LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 | 


OR 33 CAL. LONG BARREL 


Pay expressman balance due, \ 

$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 

gain ever offered, full $16 value. 

Blue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 

grip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery, 
JENKINS, 683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 16-L-2. 





MOSE NEWMAN 


atypical Texas sportsman, won 
the last Grand American Handicap, 





the World’s Premier trap shooting event, 
with an Ithaca Double Gun. That’s five times 
Ithaca Guns have won this greatest of all shot gun 


events in 12 years. Another World’s Record added to 


Ithaca’s long list of records. 


Field and Trap Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
“Ithaca Lock Speed Improves Any Man’s Shooting” 


&. 
ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, ITHACA, N.Y. /“9°% 
Mail Coupon for Large Catalog 4 


“ o 
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oes to MOUNT 


Learn atHome by 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. *SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business . own. Big demand, high prices. 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 


Beautiful illustrated book, 
*“*How jo Learn to Mount 
@ Game,”’ with dozens of pho- 


tos of mounted specimens. 
Yours for the asking FREE — — Write Today. Taxi- 
dermy is a ee ITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 


Re aed oitansee 
= Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
2042 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 2 


/ * Bend me your free illustrated book’‘How 
fo moot a ingting — ed I _ : 
earn this fasc art easily ap 
EYele 2 ilgation. 


quickly by mail. ¥ 
COUPON / 


Keeps Guns Young 


There is nothing _ uite like 3-in-One to keep 
age and use from damaging your gun. 
Always swab the inside of the barrels with 


@ 
3-in-One 
before putting away for a day or for the 

season. Prevents pitting and rust. 
On the working parts, 3-in-One reduces 
wear and assures certain, instant firing. 
Composed of three oils—animal, mineral and 
vegetable, Costs more than common oil but 
is much better. Sold everywhere in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N.Y 


SMASHED:-- Buy now, save 
50 per cent, Newest odel -- Case hard- 
ened frame, Blue Steel Petia tor barrel with 


side tod be special ba bends dle. r 
NEY: man $10.96 
Fay cxoresemas $10 % CORP. 


very pecan express charges. oe 
683 Broadway, New York, Dept. ee 


FREE’ Genuine 


Bargain, Flashlike, * 
Accurate ‘and Hard Hitting. 
Will not ame Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. 
“A Real He Man's Gun". With extra magazine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
pressman Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
JENKINS CORPORATION. 683 BROADWAY 

Oept, 16-B- New York City 


Taxidermists 

Get our NEW Supply Catalog. 
most beautiful ever published. 
AMERICA. 


J. W. ELWOOD, Dept. 40. 


FOREST RANGERS. 
Park Ranger $125-200 month. 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, Dept K-11, Denver, Colo. 
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Biggest, most complete, 
LOWEST PRICES IN 
Dozens of new, money-making articles, in- 
cluding the beautiful NEW CHIEFTAIN ART PANELS. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Permanent. Get 
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and Busch weigh little more than one 
pound and are only a foot long ready for 
use. My old Bardou weighs double the 
heaviest of the prismatic monocular and 
is the same length closed as they are 
open for use. Open for use, the con- 
founded “draw” telescope is about three 
feet long, a pest on any firing point. 
Optically it cannot compare, but of course 
its 33x power is not a fair comparison 
with an 18 or a 24. However, I could 
spot holes much better with the low power 
when the mirage was running, and when 
it quit toward evening I could also spot 
better with the prismatic glasses due to 
their much greater light. It is to be re- 
membered that “54mm.,” applying to the 
Busch, means 214 inches objective lens, 
tremendous light-gathering capacity and 
huge resolving power. 

There is no comparison between these 
light, handy, and astonishing glasses and 
the ordinary draw telescope in any way. 

The only drawback is that slight but 
annoying detail—price. 


A Junket for the Small-Bore 
Shooters ? 


Oh ho, here’s a suggestion what is a 
suggestion. 

“Now if you want to put over a fast 
one, why not advance the suggestion that 
the Dewar Small Bore rifle team be sent 
to England next year?” writes Frank 
Kahrs of Remington, one of the best in- 
formed and best known of the small-bore 
rifle shooting bugs of the Frozen or East 
Coast, where the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
because they hadn’t heard about Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. 

“It would cost no more to send the 
Dewar Team abroad than it did to send 
over the Free Rifle Teams, and a chance 
for the biggest lot of publicity on a real 
practical form of rifle shooting that every- 
body can play.” 

Not so goofy at that, buddies!! For 
one thing we might thereby win a match 
in Europe for a change, having lost every 
shoot to which we sent a Free Rifle Team 
since 1924, our last winning year. That 
year our team won both the Free Rifle 
team match, individual match, Olympic 
team and individual match, and then part 
of the same team, as the U. S. Pan-Amer- 
ican Rifle Team of which I had the proud 
honor of being a team officer, went on 
down to Lima, Peru, and won the Pe- 
ruvian and Pan-American Team Match, 
and the Pan-American individual. 


Alas, ever since that time our teams 
across the briny have been used to mop 
up the bar-room floor. On the other hand 
the old reliable American Dewar rifle 
team of twenty men, firing at Camp Perry, 
has won every cable match against the 
British since 1919, the one exception in 
this eleven years of victories being at 
Sea Girt about 1923 when a pick-up 
American team lost to the British. 


A shoulder to shoulder competition 
would be far more satisfactory — and 
would put a boost into the small-bore 
game well worth the cost. This Free 
Rifle stuff is all right—but no game for 
the average man, one of the most cogent 
reasons lying in a little story in the price 
list of the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, of July, 1929. It reads, “Rifle, 
international match, target, cal. 30 Mar- 
tini action—$231.46. " 

But, over on another paragraph you 
find a second story, which reads like this: 

“U. S. Rifle, cal. 22, Model 1922, M 1 
(new model cal. .22 Springfield, with tar- 
get if requested), $46.00.” 
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Remember the story of the Irish gentle- 
man who wanted to know was this a pri- 
vate fight or could anvbody git in it? 

This Free Rifle stuff is mostly a pri- 
vate fight. 


Another “Nitro-Solvent” 


A Washington firm is advertising a 
gun-cleaning compound called Fiendoil, 
which they claim is so scientific in its 
compound that you have only to swab it 
on copiously with a brush, passed sev- 
eral times through the bore, and then for- 
get the rifle until next time. Colonel 
Stodter, late Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship and now in Panama, tested it 
out in that tough climate and recommends 
it thoroughly. I have been trying it lately 
as recommended, and while I look with 
dark suspicion on “nostrums” for clean- 
ing rifles, I really believe the boys in 
this case have something good. More 
when I know more about it. 


For Amateur Reloaders 


There is one variety of chap who writes 
inquiries to gun departments who ought 
to favor himself with what standard li- 
erature is available on his subject—this 
being the amateur hand-loader of ammu- 
nition. 

Hand-loading or reloading is most 
enjoyable if one has the time for it, saves 
money on ammunition expenditure, turns 
out good ammunition if done intelligently 
and permits of endless experiment to find 
out what is most suitable to one’s rifle, 
pistol or shotgun. 

It is not, however, any indoor sport for 
a sap, a knowitall, or a bird too lazy to 
put in an evening reading up on how to 
do it and the various sorts of powder 
which may be used. 

The ancient sport of loading “dense” 
shotgun powder with a bulk dip measure 
or filling up revolver shells with Bulls- 
eye makes business brisk for the arms 
factories, but has also been known to stir 
up business for the surgeons. 

The chap having reloading ambitions 
should first write to the Lyman Gunsight 
Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., for their 
handbook on reloading and tools therefor 
—the modern version of the ancient and 
beloved “Ideal Handbook”—price two bits 
cash. 

Then if really interested in the mat- 
ter and intending to do quite a bit of 
reloading he ought to invest the price of 
“Handloading Ammunition,” by Mattern, 
obtainable from the Small Arms Tech- 
nical Pub. Co. of Marshallton, Dela., 
price $3. It is $3 well invested, both as 
to safety and as to efficiency and the 
greatly added interest in the game to 
which the book points the way. There 
are only 377 pages of solid matter in the 
book—and it is cheap information at less 
than Ic. per page. * 


Shoveling the Mud out of the 
Model 24 


One of the cutest, most reliable and 
most fascinating little rifles on the market 
is the Model 24 Remington self-loading 
.22 in either Short or Long Rifle. This 
and their Model 17, 20 bore pumpgun, 
constitute as clever a pair of Browning 
inventions as anything the great Mormon 
ever evolved. 

However, the rifle does not always 
work well, one of the reasons being the 
attempt by owners to use in it this copper- 
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plated bullet stuff now appearing so copi- 
ously on the market, which lacks grease 
which is essential for smooth and certain 
operation of this rifle. Another is the fact 
that when used with grease and particu- 
larly Lesmok loads the rifle action even- 
tually accumulates one of the richest as- 
sortments of black greasy mud a street- 
cleaner ever shoveled off a New York 
slum pavement—if they ever clean those 
pavements. 

The Remington people lately advise 
that shooting gallery experience, which is 
experience worth the observation of about 
one thousand owners marching past a 
given point at one and the same time, 
shows that ungreased, copper plated am- 
munition does not work so well in this 
rifle, which may be a hint for owners 
having now-and-then jams and the like. 

The company recommends smokeless 
greased ammunition. It mentions a brand 
called Kleanbore as being the best. I 
don’t know who makes it but will inves- 
tigate. 

Also it says that when using Lesmok, 
much of which is still on the market and 
still being loaded, the easiest way to 
clean this action is to dip it for a mo- 
ment or two in boiling water, then dry 
thoroughly and lightly oil. If held long 
enough in actually boiling water the heat 
imparted will-dry the action without much 
trouble on the part of the owner. 

Shoointg gallery men dip them into 
gasoline or kerosene and then usually 
forget to oil them, which is one of the 
reasons why galleries buy so many rifles 
during the year. 


285,000 Shots 


Stop me if you’ve heard this one, I 
may have printed it before, but the above 
reminds me that the Remington Company 
has under test and observation one of 
these Model 24 rifles through which to 
this writing 285,000 shots have been fired, 
all with Kleanbore, all without cleaning. 
The bore wear is almost imperceptible 
and the rifle continues to shoot straight 
and perk as of the first days when it 
started this Marathon three years or more 
ago. 


Some Compensator Troubles 


Parties seeking information concerning 
the Cutts Compensator for extracting the 
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kick from a shotgun or rifle, improving 
the shooting of the shotgun and provid- 
ing a flock of different degrees of choke 
for various needs may now obtain all of 
the scandal pertaining thereto by writing 
the Lyman Gunsight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., commercial makers of the 
Compensator. A booklet is now ready 
going into the matter from both rifle and 
shotgun standpoint. 


Incidentally some jokers arise in fitting 
the Compensator which did not appear 
on the “Susie” or No. 7 model Ithaca 
which I tried out nearly a year ago and 
which had a high ventilated rib. The 
Compensator tube is larger in diameter 
than the diameter of the shotgun barrel, 
and this in turn gives a higher front 
sight, which in its own turn makes the 
gun shoot low by about 4 inches at 40 
yards. This is not so much, but as shot 
also drops another 4 inches, the gun 
should not shoot thusly as the shot drops 
still more at the longer ranges. Also is 
the fact that many marks at which one 
shoots are rising at the time, and the 
further fact that one should be able to 
see the mark above the muzzles and still 
hit it. 

In order to avoid this low shooting the 
Lyman Company has to install a matted 
bar on receiver to raise the sight line at 
this point. 

In turn, as pointed out by Mr. Lowe 
of the Remington Company, this results 
in the same change of stock drop or bend 
that we get from the use of a telescope 
sight but in lesser degree. If this bar 
were raised % inch, obviously the stock 
drop at comb and heel is also ¥% inch 
more than normal. 

All of which should be kept in mind 
in dickering for a Compensator. While 
still a device not yet in the hands of the 
public to a sufficient extent to let us 
judge, it is very likely worth all of the 
trouble for the results which it gives, 
comfort, less disturbance of gun for sec- 
ond shot, and much improved shooting, 
with a wide choice instantly available 
of chokes from cylinder to 80%. 

Due to some complaint from trapshoot- 
ers as to added noise, air-wave and even 
at times bit of powder or carbon blown 
back for the benefit of the rest of the 
squad, the slots of the latest Compensators 
have been changed to give up and down 


Mr. Peters’ offering in the line of big bad bullets for bold bear hunters. 
Left to right, hollow point used in 30-30, Protected points used in .30-06 
and .270, hollow point 200 gr. for the Springfield. 
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on slide 





Browning Automatic 

+ tag has : a ewe 

. d that accomplishes the same 
ee r results as the celebrated recoil 
& uauge mechanism of the French 75. 
Automatic J It eases the shock for you, lets 
the barrel come back gently in 

its mounting, prolongs the life 

of the gun and gives you greater 

speed and accuracy in firing. 

Greater comfort, too. No flinch- 

ing, no spoiled aims, no bruised 

shoulders or headaches! And the 

Browning Shock Absorber is easily 

adjustable for light or heavy loads. 

This is just one of the remarkable 
features designed into Browning 
Automatic Shotguns by John M. 
Browning, the world’s foremost fire- 
arms inventor. 

Made of the finest, most durable 
materials, in a renowned Belgian 
factory, noted for superior gunsmith- 
ing, and distinguished by an unsur- 
passed beauty of proportion and fin- 
ish, the Browning is a gun in which 
you ll take lifelong pride. Brownings 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 

Remember, the Browning Auto- 
matic Shotgun is a product of the 
same master-mind that gave the 
world the following arms, which have 
been adopted by the U. S. Army: 

Browning Automatic Machine Gun, light; Browning 
Automatic Machine Gun, heavy; Browning Automatic 
Rifle; Browning Automatic .45 Calibre Pistol. 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning, Ogden, Utah. 


a MAIL THE COUPON 
Browninc Arms Co., Ogden, Utah, F-6. 


Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 








OUR GENUINE 


“OVER AND UNDER”’ 


Also Single- and Double-Barrel Field and 
Trapguns have no equals. Three-Barrel brush 
guns. Magazine Rifles with Zeiss-Scope. In- 
dividual guns. Catalogue free. 


ABESSER & MERKEL, Master Gun Makers 
SUHL 16. (GERMANY). 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
ser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Wheien’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. *Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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delivery of the gas, instead of sideways. 
It is well to remark at this point that 
the complaint of powder grains being 
blown back came from only one, notori- 
ously slow-burning, but popular bulk 
powder much used in clay-bird shooting. 
The unburned grains accumulating in the 
Compensator made the occasional trouble. 

Therefore, even with up and down slots 
Compensator owners should stick to Oval 
or Herco in heavy duck or similar loads 
and to duPont Bulk for the lighter combi- 
nations at trap or in the field. This is 
by no means a criticism of other bulk 
powders, I shoot the type myself which 
made trouble, but in this particular de- 
vice it is not desirable. 


Swage Chokes in Shotgun 


As most shotgun shooters know, the 
choke in the modern and first-class shot- 
gun is not “put there,” but left there, 
being a portion of the barrel not bored 
out to the rest of the diameter during 
the drilling and reaming operations. 

With the 12 bore shotgun, for instance, 
the hole is .73 in the main portion of the 
tube, this being the caliber of 12 gauge. 
However when the hole is drilled and 
reamed through the tube it is only .69 
inch across. Then it is reamed out to 
.73 or normal, but the tools are stopped 
some 2% inches from the muzzle and if 
the gun is to be a full choke, a taper or 
“cone” is formed by taper-point reamers 
which make an easy slope from the .73 
calibre up to the .69 calibre at the muzzle. 


If the gun is to be less than full choke, 
the choke portion is reamed out to the 
right degree ordered for that gun, a 
cylinder—so-called—having just a little 
choke left in it, .005 inch or less, and a 
modified or half choke cut out to about 
half of the original reduction or around 
-71 instead of .69. A full choke in the 12 
is thus around 4/100 inch reduction in 
barrel size at the muzzle, but it is merely 
left there in the original drilling and 
reaming. There is no more danger of 
this choke “shooting out” than there is of 
the rest of the bore shooting out. Shot- 
gun barrels, half-way decently treated, 
last indefinitely. 


However years ago—and still done in 
some cheap and nasty guns—it was found 
much quicker and cheaper to ram a drill 
and a reamer right through the barrel to 
the standard .73—and then to “swage” a 
choke on it by pinching down the end of 
the barrel. This was done in turn by 
heating the end of the barrel and driving 
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down over it a funnel-shaped die called 
a swage. 

The Ithaca Gun Co. in reply to ques- 
tions as to how much this scheme was 
used writes: 


“You undoubtedly saw the tools with 
which swage-choking was done, when you 
visited our plant in 1919. They were left 
over from the old Toledo Arms Co. which 
we bought out and which were the only 
swage-choke guns I ever saw that would 
shoot. They were 20 bore repeating guns 
and shot as well as any guns I ever saw. 
Years ago, when the Ithaca plant was 
first started Uncle George Livermore and 
Henry Baker tried swage-choking barrels 
of double guns, which has to be done be- 
fore the barrels are put together, but quit 
it because the swage-choke in the light 
muzzle, blew out. You may remember 
that a generation ago one of the questions 
put to a gunmaker was ‘Will the choke 
shoot out of your gun?’ Strange to say 
that question is occasionally asked even 
now and I think it goes back to the old 
swaged choke-guns.” 


The Toledo gun, being single and hav- 
ing more metal in it than could be used 
in the double, stood up in that respect. 


The swage-choke, if any tools for the 
process are still available, might still be 
useful where a gun has been blown off 
or cut off enough to lose the choke at the 
muzzle. Without doubt enough choke 
could be swaged into the barrel at least 
to take off the curse of the rotten shoot- 
ing of a straight cylinder bore gun, a 
weapon which is likely to shoot open- 
center, cart-wheel patterns, and which the 
factories never turn out in spite of the 
fact that they may call them “cylinder 
bore.” 


Does a Revolver Shoot Where 
it Locks? 


Several years ago the wonderful spark 
photographs of Capt. Phillip Quayle, then 
of the Bureau of Standards and now with 
the Peters Cartridge Co. as chief physi- 
cist, showed that the muzzle of a revolver 
or automatic pistol of even heavy calibre 
practically did not move befoiz the exit 





We might send this Dewar crowd over to meet John Bull face to face 
after beating him for ten years. 
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The Cutts Compensator works well on the rifle, reducing 
recoil and muzzle jump. 


of the bullet from the muzzle. This be- 
ing true the bullet at short range should 
strike where the bore is aligned and it 
would be necessary only to put on the 
front and rear sight to align with the 
bore. If the gun does not move prior to 
the exit of the bullet, its kick or up- 
throw could not put the bullet high with 
reference to its original bore line, and 
also the amount of grip on the handle 
could not affect its shooting. 

However to this conclusion Walter 
Roper of the Smith & Wesson Company 
takes exception. 

He writes to me lately stating that this 
conclusion, spark picture or not, has some- 
thing wrong about it: 


“The Peters Company have been show- 
ing some very pretty spark pictures show- 
ing that a revolver does not jump until 
after the bullet has left the muzzle. 
That’s just fine, but if you will take a 
.38 Target model set to put its bullet up 
into the middle of the standard 20-yard 
bull at 20 yards with a 6 o’clock hold, and 
from the height of the back and front 
sights above the bore figure out the place 
where the line of the bore would strike 
the target, you will find that it is looking 
at a spot about 16 inches below the 6 
o’clock point. Now if the gun does not 
jump until the bullet is out of the muzzle, 
just how does the bullet climb up those 
16 inches, plus one-half of the diameter 
of the bullseye, and make a nice pinwheel 
then?” 


That’s easy. In my case it doesn’t. 
However confining ourselves to ballistics 
and not punk shots, the question is a fair 
one, and the facts are as stated as to 
sights. 

There seems a fine chance for an argu- 
ment. 

Is Captain Quayle in the house with his 
little bullet snap-shooter ? 


“American Duck, Goose and 
Brant Shooting” 


The lure that enthralls the wild fowler, 
declares Dr, Bruette in his new book 
“American Duck, Goose and Brant Shoot- 
ing” is an elemental sympathy with na- 
ture, a responsiveness to her moods and 
a studious interest in the life history and 
habits of water fowl. There are many 
men who derive as keen a pleasure from 
the study of their surroundings and their 
knowledge of the strategy of the sport as 
they do from the fall of ducks to the gun. 
There are reasons for the things that birds 
do under stress of wind and weather; 
those who will to do so can learn to read 
the thoughts of wild fowls through their 
calls and their crys and with time and 
practise become able to recognize the dif- 
ferent varieties when they are only a 
wavering line far down on the horizon. 


“American Duck, Goose and Brant Shoot- 
ing” combines in one volume an authentic 
portrait in natural color of the male and 
the female of each of the sixty-three va- 
rieties of ducks, geese, and brant that are 
recognized by sportsmen naturalists. It 
is the first complete series of color plates 
that has ever been published in a volume 
for wild fowlers. They have been beau- 
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tifully done and will be enthusiastically 
welcomed as it will enable the sportsmen 
to recognize the strange varieties that 
from time to time fall to their guns. 

The story of the lives of the different 
varieties, their scientific classification, the 
name by which they are known in different 
sections of the country, their feeding 
habits, migrations, courtships, nesting and 
the rearing of their young has been inter- 
estingly told. 
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water. 


slow motion forward in plain sight .. . 
but far at their rear, was like driving the 
animals who merely wanted to get out of 
the way and were not one bit alarmed. 
In fact the advancing rear line stopped 
now and then to allow the wildebeeste 


to settle down again, then slowly moved 


forward. 
It was a nice piece of work, showing 


that they thoroughly knew the wilde- 
beeste habits ... all the time driving the 
bunch just where they wanted them with- 
out being conscious of being driven. 

Then the wildebeeste were almost on 
top of the Wakoma laying in the grass... 
they were busy watching the others in the 
rear, when the front line of eight sav- 
ages jumped to their feet, tightening their 
bows as they arose and each man shot 
an arrow in the air, to be immediately 
followed by another and another, each 
arrow so trained that it turned in mid 
air and fell point first in the herd. I 
think three and possibly four arrows fell 
in their midst before they could stampede 
away. 

Then we saw another good piece of 
team work on the part of the Wakamba. 
The eight in the rear had been running 
in a line beside the wildebeeste and to- 
wards the arrow men, making a wall that 
caused the wildebeeste to stampede in a 
bunch in one direction into a bushy side 
of a hill. ; 

Instead of following the animals the 
natives drew in a bunch and talked... 
then they saw us and they stampeded 
away from us as fast as they could. Why 
they should do so I don’t know as they 
were not shooting illegally, for the Tan- 
ganyika government allows them to hunt 
with their own weapons, but does not 
allow them to own guns. 

One day a Wakoma came to us and 
pleaded that we kill him any kind of an 
animal. He said he had had nothing to 
eat for many days. We asked him why 
he did not shoot an animal with his bow 
and arrow. He said that one man alone 
could hardly ever kill an animal, and I 
quite believe this as they are not marks- 
men. They depend on the roundup as 
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The practical side of the book carries 
the methods employed in their pursuit in 
the different sections of the country; the 
building of boats, blinds, decoys and other 
appointments; the training of live decoys, 
retrievers and tolling dogs. The prin- 
ciples of wing shooting, guns, ammunition, 
ballistics and methods of estimating the 
speed, distance and leads necessary to con- 
sumate the various shots that present them- 
selves on the marshes and in the blinds. 


The great 


approaching 


we had just seen and all that I have seen 
shot in the air and not directly at the 
animal. This same fellow told us that 
a few weeks before he and others had 
shot an eland and they followed it four 
days before it died. He also told us that 
the time depended on the part of the 
body in which the arrow struck and the 
distance it penetrated into the body, but 
he said it always killed the animal in 
time if the arrow penetrated through the 
skin. 

These fellows do not shoot for the meat 
alone . . . in fact the meat is secondary. 
They are after the wildebeeste tails. They 
collect them mostly right after the mi- 
gration and sell them to the other tribes 
. - . the Kavarando tribe is their best 
market, for they use them in making fan- 
tastic dress for their dances, but all the 
tribes buy them as fly swatters, although 
I seldom saw them used as swatters. 
Many carry them just as swank. They 
clean and mount them with a wooden 
handle and carry them as white people 
carry a cane. Our own boys even bought 
some at four shillings each, which is a 
very big price considering that a few 
cents will buy almost anything else they 
need or want. 

We came upon a camp of about twenty 
Wakoma a few days later. They had 
dried about two hundred pounds of meat, 
which would represent only about two 
wildebeeste, but they had over forty tails. 

We now entered a couple of weeks of 
excitement. There were lions all over the 
plains. Each morning we headed to cer- 
tain dongas and near them we would find 
lions either on their kills or sunning 
themselves near the place they had killed 
during the night. We too became tail 
hunters. Our boys were very anxious to 
get them so whenever we found a kill 
we got lion pictures first and then drove 
the lion or lions away and Bukari gath- 
ered in all the tails he could find, al- 
though we only got about fifty percent of 
them, as half the time the Wakoma had 
beaten us to them. There were so many 
of them on the plains by this time that 
they had the best chances to get the tails 
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A practical system for raising ducks and 
controlling vermin that will enable the 
farmer to derive a profit from his marsh 
lands and other information as may prove 
of value and interest to sportsmen. It is 
far and away the most complete, useful 
and entertaining vu'ume on the subject 
ever published and covers the entire field 
of North American wild fowl shooting 
thoroughly and it supersedes all books writ- 
ten on this subject heretofore. 


as they would locate the kill by the lion 
roars during the night and be at the kill 
before we could get there. 

We had an amusing experience one 
morning ... in a donga where the grass 
was about three feet high, we found a 
lioness on a wildebeeste that she had just 
killed. I made some good pictures, as 
she did not mind how close we got, then 
we ran alongside the kill, the lion re- 
treated a hundred feet and lay down in 
the grass, but with her head raising 
above the top now and then to watch us 
in curiosity. Bukari cut off the tail and 
we crossed the donga and started away, 
when I looked back and saw the lioness 
creeping back to her kill. At the same 
time I saw a Wakoma creeping through 
the grass towards the wildebeeste . . . the 
Wakoma had of course seen us, and he 
had evidently been stalking up before we 
arrived, and he hid in the grass. When 
he saw us leave he evidently thought the 
lioness had been frightened away and he 
was not taking the usual precautions in 
going after his wildebeeste tail. He 
stalked pretty fast, and both he and the 
lioness reached the kill at the same time. 
We had stopped to watch them, and it 
was funny to see them both stop in their 
tracks in their. surprise. The Wakoma 
took a hasty shot with his bow and arrow 
and ran. He missed the lioness and she 
ran the opposite direction. The Wakoma 
only ran a short ways and then returned 
to find the tail gone. The lioness had 
enough and retreated some distance to 
wait until we all got away. I would not 
be surprised if many Wakoma_ had 
trouble with the lions in frightening them 
off the kills, for sometimes even we could 
not get them away without a lot of back 
talk on their part. 


(To be continued in March) 


Next Month 
“Adventures with Lions” 


Don’t Miss This Installment 
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F you are about to hit the 
motor camp trail, make your 
start at daybreak. You can 


for breakfast. You will have 
made seventy-five or a hundred 
miles in the cool of morning when 
few people are on the road and nature is at its best. 
You'll enjoy it! However, be sure that you fill up with 
gas and take on what oil you need the night before, since 
you will find no gas station open in the morning, none of 
them opening for business apparently before seven o'clock. 
Do not travel after dark if you can help it. Remember 
as stated above the best thing is to get an early start. 
Then you can lay over a few hours during the heat of the 
day and go into camp about four or five in the afternaon. 
That will give you ample time to get settled for the night. 
Do not travel on Sundays or holidays, as at such times 
the highways are crowded by an army of week-end drivers 
who are going on their twenty-five and fifty mile tours 
and are always showing off to their friends an? relatives 
how fast they can drive. They are quite often reckless 
and many of them are road hogs. Avoid accidents 
by spending such days in quiet seclusion or in fishing or 
hiking. This is just a hint discovered by experience! 
Keep close check on your car. Never force it when 
anything is ailing or 
something needs _re- 
pairs. Get whatever 
needs fixing done at 
the earliest possible 


moment but NEVER 
go to any hick “re- 
pair garage” along 
the road. Go ONLY 
to the established 
large garages and 
those especially de- 
voted to whatever 
make of car you own. 
Let no one but an ex- 
perienced man work 
on your car, In this 
way you can expect 
first class results and 
no hitch on your trip. 
More cars are annu- 
ally ruined by dub 
mechanics in hick 
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Edited by FRANK E. BRIMMER 


Motor Trail Notes 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
then stop at about eight o’clock ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


When snow blankets the North Woods, the 
motor-camper’s thoughts turn southward. Z! 
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garages than can be accounted 
for by any other agents of de- 
struction, 

Purchase oil and gas only at 
the best stations. Never patron- 
ize the drab, one-lunged stations 
on the road, as they are apt to 
fill your tank with mixed gas or with mixed, drained or 
dirty oils. Get the cleanest, the best, the surest. Never 
fail on this rule of the road. Never get caught away from 
reliable stations. If need be, carry gas and oil along 
with you. You can obtain oil in sealed cans by paying 
just five cents more than usual! Why take a chance! 

If you sleep in your car arrange cheese-cloth over the 
windows, doubling the same. Merely pin the cloth along 
the edges of the windows inside leaving the same on both 
of the back side windows night and day, stationary, The 
netting can be pinned on the front door windows each 
night without trouble. Once in the car for the night kill 
what insects are hovering around the dome-light and you 
can rest in peace in the most mosquito-ridden section in 
the country. This, by the way, is one distinct advantage 
of sleeping in your car which I may as well call to your 
attention. 

In event of a storm and you are in a region where 
cyclones and tornadoes are a possibility, do not camp in a 
grove of large trees or 
near buildings of any 
sort. If a storm is 
brewing, note which 
direction it is coming 
from and then drive 
into the lee of some 
hill in a dense thicket 
of brush or scrub trees 
ten to fifteen feet in 
height as these are the 
most tough, and be- 
cause of this they 
form the best protec- 
tion. Keep your 
weather eye out and 
do not travel in times 
when storms are 
brewing. I mention 
this as one who has 
been through the 
storm gaff from A to 
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The Autotent 


One of the most puzzling poobions | 
when planning a gypsy tour for a rather 
large party is to decide how to. shelter 
everyone. Four are enough for any one 
touring tent. More cannot be crowded 
in without cramping all the others. 

One of the best arrangements when 
there are five or more, say a family party 
of six or seven, is to take both a trailer 
and tent. The autotent will invariably 
carry inside the packed trailer on the road 
and so take up no appreciable space. 


That’s one good argument for the 
trailer fans, it leaves all the car space 
free for one’s limbs, not to mention 
knick-knacks that invariably need to be 
handy, such as camera, maps, water bot- 
tle, lunch kit, etc. 


A standard camp trailer pulls readily, 
the hitch has been perfected so that there 
is no bother and you can unhitch your car 
and use it for trips about the locality 
while making a camp. 

Undoubtedly, except for a few bad con- 
ditions, especially very poor roads, the 
trailer is going to retain its popularity; 
but even the camp trailer will accommo- 
date but four people with comfort. 


We have found a good autotent to be 
indispensable along with a trailer on many 
trips. One summer we took both all 
through Wisconsin, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota; later hauling it to Florida over 
the Atlantic Highway, swinging west 
from Washington, D. C., into the beauti- 
ful Shenandoah valley. 


And all the time we carried a tent 
packed under the tarpaulin cover. It was 
a favorite place with the children in our 
party. The average trailer follows any 
car from the lightest to the heaviest any- 
where the driver would ordinarily expect 
to go on a vacation trip; the tent makes 
a good extra sleeping room. 

In the trailer there is ample space for 
fishing tackle, folding furniture, hunting 
boots, gun, shovel, odd clothing, and all 
the numerous odds and ends that one 
uses. Included in this list might be an 
outboard motor, even a collapsible canoe, ! 
in fact some carried a standard canoe in- 
verted upon their trailers, and what have 
you? 

Some campers we have met use the 
trailer for a sort of living quarters and 
their extra tent for a bedroom. 

Camp trailers may be had with extra 
tent attachment, the additional shelter 
affording space in front of the regular 
outfit carried on two wheels. But even 
then, it is a good plan to take along an 
extra tent. 
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IT’S a Double Barrell Trap Gun with 
elevated ventilated rib, beaver-tail fore- 
arm, soft rubber recoil pad, and ivory. 
sights. As good for game as for trap shoot- 


ing and all for.$60.00. 
Free Catalog showing all models in 
natural size and color. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. Box 14, 


—It lubricates thoroughly 
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LEFEVER DOUBLES 
$28.25 and $60.00 


for trap or field 
($16.00 and $35.00 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 


—It dissolves all harmful residue 7 
—lIt prevents and removes rust and corrosion 


siest-Surest Way to 
a 


—Itis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES 


NITRO 
SOLVENT 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


complete protection. 


Anti-Rust Wick 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 


No.244—8 oz .can 30¢ 
No.544—6 oz.can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 


ture and prevents rustd uring the long months 
when your gun is notin use. 
wick saturated with Marble’s 


ust keep the 
Vitro-Solvent 


and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. Ali Marble Products are for sale 


526 Delta Avenue 
Mich. 


Gladstone 


FOR EVERY HOUR 


For all rifles and shotguns, 60c each, 


URPEE’S 
SEEDS 
GROW 


Tn planning your ~consult 
thoBeopec Garden Book. FIRST] 
It tells you how to grow 
more improved vegetables, 
quicker and better, some 
from 5 to 10 days earlier— 
affording you the oppor- 
tunity to get more pleasure 
and profitfrom yourgarden. 
One copy of Burpee’s 
Annual Garden Book is 
yours FREE. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE €0. 


Such an autotent might be frequently! 226 BURPEE BUILDING - PHILADELPHIA 


used when making side trips, such as for 
fishing off the main highway where over- | 
night camps were necessary. | 

A number of campers we know have | 
used their tent only, even when pulling 
a. trailer, to set tp for short over-night 
stops. Of course when making a rather 
extended stop in one place, the trailer and 
tent both were used. 


by leading Hardware and Sport- 
ing S Dealers. Write for 
U.S. A. Complete Catalog 


IN THE OPEN | 


FOR SALE 


4,000 splendid full-winged adult 
Pheasants, about 1 cock to 4 
hens; Ringneck, Blackneck and 
Chinese mixed, 1928 or 1929 
hatched. In lots of not less 
than 100, $4.00 each, c. i. f. New 
York. Payment to shipping 
agents: Tobias & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, on live arrival New York. 
References everywhere. 
Hungarian Partridges, strong and 
healthy. Dec./Feb. delivery. Pres- 


ent price $11 a pair, c. i. f. New 
York. 


Gaomp 


The PREMIER GAME FARM of EUROPE 


PHEASANT FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, 
ENGLAND. 


WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


"A good warm bed 
and a good old world” 


You SLEEP and REST 


HERE is the hum of the bees in a 

blooming basswood tree—the sweet 

aroma of the honey-laden blossoms. 
Yet at bedtime, by both the calendar and 
the thermometer it was midwinter. Dream 
on! Your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robe will keep you in that same delight- 
ful state of comfort. 

Anywhere, from an outdoor bivouac in 
the wilds to a sleeping porch atop a city 
skyscraper—real sleep and rest regard- 
less of the weather. 


Self-regulated, through Nature's best 
insulation, the down of Northern water- 
fowl. Uniform thickness of soft, fluffy 
down everywhere—over, under and all 
about you. Lining is finest obtainable 
pure virgin wool kersey. The world’s 
warmest yet lightest self-regulating hunt- 
er’s bedroll. 


Sold by leading dealers. If not dis- 
played, please write to us. Folders giv- 
ing full details and prices sent FREE. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 3007 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y., in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
TT 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Highlights and Shadows 


nights is harmony marred by discord 
when somewhere in the timber a lone 
wolf tongues its hunting call, a wailing 
funereal dirge. Cold shudders run the 
length of the-spine and the feeling of 
gooseflesh is unpleasantly present. One 
throws another log on the fire and draws 
closer to the friendly blaze to ward off 
an unconscious primitive fear. 


As the northern summer __ twilight 
merges into dawn so fall blends quietly 
into winter. 

The colorful deciduous foliage of 
autumn flutters to the ground, and the 
needles of the conifers take on a deeper 
hue. Warm days and nights, whose chill 
as the days recede turns to frost, warns 
the forest folk of the approach of winter. 


With those whom nature has endowed 
with the comforts of hibernation and pe- 
riodic sleep, preparations are already un- 
der way. Others less fortunate are un- 
heeding, secure in the belief that their 
prowess and vitality will stand them in 
good stead during the months to come. 


In the watered meadows muskrats toil. 
Above the surface of the ponds beaver 
put the finishing touches to their lodges, 
and plant with greater security in the 
sub-surface mud the poplar sticks whose 
bark they will consume during the days 
of greatest need. Squirrels gather in an 
extra supply of nuts and cones as if to 
create beyond doubt a margin of safety 
against hunger. And you simulating their 
purpose replaster the cabin chinks which 
the ravages of summer have despoiled, 
and add to the growing tepee of wood, 
sticks of white birch for fuel and com- 
fort. 

During the nights paper ice forms on 
the marge of the lakes, ponds and slug- 
gish streams. Belated flights of golden- 
eyes whistle a hurried flight southward, 
harbingers of a coming storm, and little 
groups of woodland caribou leisurely 
wend their way towards the winter range 
in the deeper coniferous forests. 

Not a stone’s throw from your cabin, 
Muskwa, the friendly she-bear, has found 
snug quarters beneath the upturned roots 
of a windfall spruce which she occupies 
more and more with the passing days. 
During the warmth of the noontime sun 
she ambles to the nearby thickets and 
consumes the bark of willow and poplar— 
a medicine no doubt to prepare her 
stomach against its coming emptiness. 

Beneath the carpet of fallen leaves mice 
have constructed their nests and runways, 
small protection against the ravages of 
the carnivorous forest folk who will sadly 
decrease their millions with appetities 
made sharper by the increased need of 
vitality. 

The drab summer coats of the snow- 
shoe rabbits have turned white and are 
plainly visible against the sombre back- 
ground. They, too, will afford many 
meals to appease the hunger of the larger 
flesheaters. 

Overnight the first snow blankets the 
ground, falling incessantly for hours. 
Large feathery flakes cover the branches 
of the conifers, and slush ice forms in 
the lakes and dams the streams. 

The sun gradually becomes without 
heat and daily recedes lower on the ho- 
rizon. Thick ice sheets the lakes, ponds 
and meadows. The streams are silent. 

Within the beaver and muskrat lodges 


(Continued from page 99) 
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With ears laid back 
they face the intruder. 


sleep is alternated with consumption of 
food and play in the chilly waters be- 
neath the frozen surface. Muskwa has 
fallen into a deep sleep from which spring 
alone will awaken her. Even during the 
birth of her offspring in midwinter she 
will stir only slightly in unconscious 
movement. The roots of the windfall 
spruce are deeply covered with snow, and 
one would not suspect a sleeping bear 
beneath but for a wisp of vapor feath- 
ering from a small hole above where she 
breathes. 

In the poplar thickets rabbits have 
girdled the saplings barking them higher 
and higher as the depth of snow in- 
creases, and in the drifts remnants of 
red-tinged snow-white fur reveal where 
wolves and foxes have taken toll. 


What the foliage of summer concealed 
is now perceptible. The silent rustling 
of underbrush which left no trace, the 
snapping twigs and the mystery of the 
forest noises are exposed with all their 
significance. 

Telltale tracks are everywhere. Here, 
where a mouse had left its runway be- 
neath the snow. A pictorial story of the 
swoop of a great horned owl, a frantic 
search for cover, and a quick merciful 
death. There, where an old bull moose 
made a gallant stand against the on- 
slaughts of a wolf pack who fought and 
feasted over his emaciated carcass. Here, 
where a fox lunched on a colony of mice 
from beneath the surface roots of a bal- 
sam fir. Tragedies all, proving the in- 
exorable law of nature that through death 
the wild life of the forest exists. 

The moose are “yarded” and approach- 
able, but resent human presence with the 
appearance of rage. With ears laid back 
and shoulders abristle they face the in- 
truder daring, as it were, closer proximity. 


Beneath the thick ice of the lakes, pike, 
pickerel and goldeyes are as insistent to 
be removed from their element as in sum- 
mer days. Nets secure a food supply, 
and still fishing affords pleasant recrea- 
tion through a water hole cut within the 
shelter of a small snow house. ; 


The snowshoe tramps during the short 
days furnish for the hours of darkness 
clues to unravel the woodland mysteries, 
and when the quest palls, on a shelf is 
“Leaves of Grass,” “Moby Dick,” “Omar 
Khayyam,” “The Life of the Caterpillar,” 
and hosts of other friends, not to while 
away the time, but rather to make the 
acquaintance of philosophies and deeper 


perceptions and so better understand the 
complexities of existence and the wonders 
of nature. 

What more could Nature’s advocates 
desire than the winter “‘solitude” of the 
northern woods, a warm cabin, a fire- 
place with roaring birch logs, a cosy bed, 
and last but not least—books ? 

Occasionally old Pierre Nepinak will 
make a prolonged visit mushing over 
from his camp fifty miles distant across 
the height of 1nd. His arrival is her- 
alded by much shouting as he urges his 
team of four measly dogs to a hurried 
finish. You have long suspected that it 
is not your company he most desires, but 
rather your food and tobacco, and the 
snugger comfort of a warmer cabin. He 
is welcome though, for he entertains you 
royally in eloquent Cree with the myth- 
ical legends of his tribe interspersed with 
stories of his prowess in the chase and 
advanced lessons in woodcraft. He is 
one of nature’s gentlemen, and if unkempt 
and of alien race, nevertheless a kindly 
soul whose acquaintance leaves one dis- 
quieted with the sophistication of the out- 
side world. You regret his departure 
and hasten to tabulate the additional 
knowledge acquired from the wealth of 
his lore. 

With the lengthening days the sun be- 
comes warmer, and the drip of water can 
be heard in the high places falling from 
the tips of elongating icicles. Squirrels 
emerge from their nests chattering a wel- 
come. Beaver and muskrat temporarily 
forsake the warmth of their lodges and 
bask on the marge of the ponds and 
meadows in the reflected heat, and on 
the ridges wolves and foxes voice their 
mating call. 

In the darkness of the she-bear’s den 
two cubs have made their appearance, 
increasing daily in size and vigor as they 
incessantly suckle her still slumbering 
form. 

Slowly but surely the endless pano- 
rama moves, and as fall merged gently 
into winter so winter blends quietly into 
spring. 

The ice-locked streams burst their 
bonds and rush merrily between banks 
of melting snow carrying with them frag- 
ments of their restraint. No moré are the 
tracks of yesterdays visible on the glazed 
white surface of the ground. 

Grosbeaks and juncoes arrive from 
their winter homes on the edge of snow; 
the caribou return on their way to the 
summer range. In the poplar thickets the 
buds are fat and sticky, and one. day 
crows appear. 

Fish crowd the open mouths of the 
streams seeking the upper reaches to 
spawn. Even the she-bear has awakened 
and vies with her kind in the search for 
winter-killed carrion. 

The mantle of “the great white silence” 
has been cast aside, and the semi-naked- 
ness of the forest awaits the clothing ver- 
dure of spring. 

Memories of winter race through the 
mind with the continuity of kaleidoscopic 
designs, changing and colorful, leaving 
in their wake deep-seated impressions 
which time cannot eradicate. Too well 
you know that the solitude, the intense 
cold and the frozen lungs of the fic- 
titious north belong only to the imagina- 
tive novel and share the mythical con- 
ception of “the purple-headed ice worms” 
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and the extreme legendary lore of old 
Pierre Nepinak. | 

But civilization will call with a beckon- | 
ing gesture, and reluctantly you acquiesce, 


though only through necessity do you seek be 

a sojourn in the crowded places. ee ' 1) | rt A 
Insistent, too, is the “call of the north,” | — ee 

and ere few weeks elapse the panorama a 


: @ 
of forest, lake and stream will again be cL} Wy 
a reality of highlights and shadows, mM ays” 


The Big Trout of | | setae eek ony 93 yeep 
Canyon Creek “a wore a Tiaae Ralscond Saal 


; Never felt better in my life.” 
(Continued from page 135) , 
"THE Director Belt gets at the cause o. 


an unforgetable picture of transcendent fat and quickly removes it by its gentle, knead- 


beauty, but words simply will not transfer ing, ee eee on the a wack causes the 

* * at to be dissolved and absor - No more fat can form. 
the picture to paper, so why spoil the Thousands have proved it and doctors recommend it as 
masterpiece with a jumble of unintelligi- the natural way to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises and 


ble adjectives? I regret that I could not | dieting. Try this easy way. 


photograph this falls, but the canyon is so Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


deep and dark that it was impossible. 2 : 
Coming out of this canyon, we had our Now you can quickly, easily and surely 


: : at rid yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
first view of Liberty Peak, Sawer ea that you can instantly redistribute the excess fat in such 
the sky, clothed in the white robes of a way that the pulling-down weight is removed from the 
snow and flashing ice. sng structure - the aan and prepesty, ee 

* ° where it is correctly supported, giving you comfort an 
To our left was Bald Mountain, Big freedom of movement you have not known for years. 
Bear, and Three Fingers, all rugged 


peaks of surprising beauty, belting the The Director is made to your 


° ‘ : ‘ measure all in one piece. There are no 
sky line in celestial walls and pinnacles buckles, laces or straps to bother you. #] MAIL COUPON NOW 
and spires with their pea green and tur- It is light and compact and is worn 


quoise blue glaciers flashing in the lu- Unnpertect enocnndcemiest. Deecter Bi ARO GF WARNER 


. r lies flat and cannot be seen or in any 
minous golden sunlight. way noticed during everyday wear. Dept.C-44,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


While “resting our packs,” I noticed Gentlemen: Wi igati ‘ 
' ? en: Without obligationon my part please 
several white spots far up in the crags | Sent on Trial send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 


i “ Let us prove our claims. We’ll’send a 

= — of Bald a. beg ae —— Director for trial. If you don’t get re- INGE. 6 ccicddsccasesecuccsuess 
that those patches of snow should have sults you owe nothing. You don’t risk 
hung there on those rocks,” I remarked .to = a penny. Write for trial ale, doctors’ 

x ry 2! endorsements and letters [rom users, 
a But they were moving. Goats! Mail the coupon NOW! 
Eight of them. We camped at the foot ANDON & WARNER 
of this mountain about a mile below| 332South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. C-44 
Windy Pass Creek, and these strange — 
four-footed creatures of the cliffs were in| 
sight every hour of daylight. What a} 
fascinating study they were! I never| e e 
tired of watching them as they made their | ! h ll A d t 
way over the face of this bald, bare moun- | ru Ul ig Vel l UW res 
tain, feeding on moss and lichen and 


heather. | Guiding—Trapping—Big Game 


The big trout of which I have been j ° ° 
writing were not found up here. They Hunting from Mexico to Maine 


cannot come up over the falls. But the 


creek is full of Montana black spotted | TRUE NARRATIVES, NOT ROMANCES 


trout,—a great fighter and a very fine pan 
fish. One can take the limit on a fly al- 
most any day in July and August. B - V. E. LYN CH 

From our camp at the foot of Bald The world-known trapper and Maine’s famous guide for big game hunters 
Mountain we made our way up-river for i 
several miles along a. Government. trail THIS FASCINATING BOOK GIVEN FREE 
cut through from the Stillaquamish River 
on the south side of Green Mountain for with a year’s eotinastption to Forest AND STREAM, if you will send us 50c extra to pay the 

, ‘ . cost of packing and postage. 

the ; diay sa of protecting _ this section | Send $3.00 in all and you get a year’s subscription, new or renewal, and a copy of 
against fire. Over this trail we finally | THRILLING ADVENTURES. 
made our way out to civilization and So certain are we that your purchase will prove satisfactory, that we agree to refund 
“store clothes.” money if not satisfied. 
_ Coming out at the Verlot Ranger Sta- CONTENTS 
tion on the Stillaquamish River a tele- My Early Days in the Ozark Mountains After the Black Bear in Northern 
phone call soon brought Mrs. Gouthey The Young Trapper Accidentally Runs Maine 
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and the Buick. Seven miles down the Hitting the Trap Line That Big Black Thing—An Exciting 
river with the kind old face of Pil- 
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Entered a Cave After an Old Killer Tale of the Bear Hunt 
chuck Mountain looking down upon us ee ee ee ee Corene ares So 
. . . ° iver ruin halds a amp 
flashing happy smiles from his gleaming In the Big Bend Country on the Rio 5 A Narrow Escape from Death with a 
snow-capped summit and we were at Gil- Grande Bear 
Balm Cottage. A hot bath, store clothes The Author Battling with a Coyote Trapping Bobeats and Bringing Them 
a “boiled shirt”? a good dinner, and : Raided by Mexican Bandits in Alive 7 
’ gooc r, we Hunting in the Maine Wilderness Deer Hunting in Aroostook 

took up the thread of life where we had : ; 5 : ; : 
dropped it ten days before This book is handsomely bound in cloth with 50 illustrations from actual photographs. 

PP : y ° 174 pages of highly interesting reading. Printed on good paper from clear readable type. 
‘ That night as I sat before the open) ||-—-————-——————————— — — === = 

re, my mind kept conjuring dreams of FOREST AND STREAM 
spots along the stream which I could hear OP Ratagens Serect, Kew Yooh, N. ¥, 
talking in its sleep just outside th So ¥ 
& in its sleep jus outside the Cot- Herewith $3.00 ($2.50 for one year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM and 50 cents 

tage door, and I fell into a doze saying: to pay postage and packing) for which you are to send me FOREST AND STREAM for one 
“Sing your song; happy, laughing, wild, year and—Free—the premium book, THRILLING ADVENTURES, by V. E. Lynch. 
untamed river! Please God, I shall come 
again to fight the mighty trout which 
haunt your deep dark pooly and wild Address... 
white rapids.” 
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OUTDOORSMAN’S 
SIGNPOST 





OrLANDO—Orange County, Florida. At- 
lantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line 
Railways. On Dixie Highway from Jack- 
sonville. Located in the eastern part of the 
state, one county removed from the Atlan- 
tic coast. About half way between 
Sebring, on the south, and Palatka, on the 
north, There are 17 lakes within a three- 
mile radius of the city. 

The largest and most popular water in the 
county is Lake Apopka, less than 20 miles 
west of the town. Small game hunting 
and fishing are both popular pastimes lo- 
cally. Large-mouth bass and bream in the 
inland waters. Usually there is an abun- 
dance of Bob White quail shooting in the 
vicinity. Plenty of fox squirrel, cottontail 
rabbits, opossum. Nearby one may also 
bag wild turkey and deer. Information 
from Chamber of Commerce. Accommoda- 
tions from San Juan Hotel, Lucerne Hotel, 
The St. Charles, The Wyoming. 

Lonc Kry—(Long Key Fishing Camp) 
Monroe County, Florida. Florida East 
Coast Railway direct from Jacksonville, 
457 miles. Overseas Highway south from 
Miami. Between Miami and Key West, 
on one of the many Keys of the Florida 
archipelago. South of the southern main- 
land point of the state. Atlantic ocean to 
the south and the Gulf of Mexico to the 
north, 

Long Key has enjoyed the reputation as 
being the most famous fishing ground 
in the Keys for many years. The salt 
water fishing is excellent. It consists of 
sailfish, barracuda, tarpon, dolphin, mack- 
erel, and a great variety of other much- 
sought gamesters, including bonefish. 

For accommodations and further infor- 
mation write Long Key Fishing Camp. 

Mipway— Gordon County, Georgia. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way to Reseca, a few miles to the west. 
Just off the Dixie Highway, between At- 
lanta and Chattanooga. Located in the 
northwestern part of the state, in the north 
Georgia mountains. 

Probably as good white-tail deer and 
wild turkey district as there is inthe state. 
Quail, squirrels, rabbits, raccoon and opos- 
sum. Large territories under control for 
hunting purposes. For further informa- 
tion, accommodations, guides and dogs ad- 
dress C. B. Jones, Midway. 

LAKELAND—Lanier County, Georgia. 
Milltown Air Line Railway. A few miles 
north of Atlantic Highway, a few miles 
west of Dixie Highway. Located in the 
southern and central part of the state, one 
county removed from the Florida north 
line. In excellent hunting country. 

Bob White quail hunting predominates. 
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Plenty of cottontail rabbits, squirrel and 
Carolina doves. Lots of opossums. Two 
nearby lakes in the county and the Grand 
River afford duck and other waterfowl 
shooting. Large-mouth bass, bream and 
catfish. Much hunting territory under con- 
trol. For information, accommodation, 
guides and dogs write H. H. Jones, Lake- 
land. 

SHEFFIELD — Colbert County, Alabama. 
L. & N. Railway; Southern Railway; 
Northern Alabama Railroad. On Lee 
Highway. Located in the northwestern 
part of the state. County borders Missis- 
sippi state line. One county removed from 
Tennessee. On the Tennessee River. Wil- 
son Lake and many creeks in the vicinity. 
(The home of the much-written-about 
Muscle Shoals.) 

Lots of water and many varieties of fish. 
Both large-mouth bass and small-mouth 
bass. Bream, perch, wall-eyes, drum, red- 
horse, buffalo, blue and channel catfish. 
In good small-game country. Quail, doves, 
squirrels, rabbits, ducks and geese, rac- 
coon, muskrat, mink, gray fox and red fox. 

Further information from Sheffield Ho- 
tel. Also from F. H. Standiter, Gen. Agt. 
L. & N. Railway, Sheffield. 

Litt1AN — Baldwin County, Alabama. 
L. & N. Railway to Pensacola, Florida, 
thence 14 miles west via motor. Situated 
on the Mississippi Scenic Highway and 
Old Spanish Trail. In the southwestern 
part of the state. On Perdido River and 
Bay, and in Gulf of Mexico waters. 
Across the river from the Florida line. 
One county removed from Mississippi. 

Close to Black Water Creek, Rock Creek, 
the River Styx, and cther streams. Both 
fresh-water and salt-water fishing. Large- 


mouth bass and bream in the lakes and- 


streams. In the Gulf waters are sea trout, 
redfish, sheepshead and other varieties. 
Quail, rabbits, doves, squirrels. Ducks, 
wild turkey, a few deer and bear. Opos- 
sum, raccoon, muskrat, mink and fox. 

Additional information from Philip 
Ickler, Lillian. 

BAHAMA IsLANDsS—Reached via Ward 
Line and Munson Line steamers from New 
York to Nassau (winter service). A Brit- 
ish colony in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
east coast of Florida. Three days by 
steamer from New York. Small local 
boats can be had at Miami, Florida, for 
Bimini, Nassau and other islands of the 
group. Excellent salt water fishing. Am- 
berjack, barracuda, rainbow fish, moon 
fish and a great variety of other species. 
Tarpon and bone fishing within a few 
miles. 

Boats Bring 


and guides available. 





(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsmen’s Guide) 


. Mountain. The 





along your own tackle, including wire 
leaders. Hotels: Colonial, Fort Montagu 
and Royal Victoria at Nassau. Further 
information can be obtained from the above 
steamship lines and hotels. 


Hor Sprincs NATIONAL ParK—Garland 
County. Arkansas. Chicago, Rock Island 
and Missouri Pacific Railways. Motor 
Albert Pike, Bankhead and Lee Highways. 
In southwestern part of state. A famous 
health resort. Forty-six thermal springs 
burst forth from base of Hot Springs 
Government - wild life 
reservation contains 900 acres. There is 
no hunting or fishing allowed within the 
park, but the forests surrounding it 
abound in quail and other game. Lake 
Catherine and the Ouachita River offer 
large-mouth bass fishing. 

There are two tourist camps. One is a 
free camp, owned and operated by the 
government. Boats and guides are avail- 
able. Accommodations and information 
from Eastman, Arlington, and Majestic 
hotels. Information can also be had from 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

YosEMITE NATIONAL Forest—Mariposa 
and Mader Counties, California. South- 
ern Pacific Railway or Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railway to Merced, California. 
Yosemite Valley Railroad from Merced to 
E] Portal, from where auto stages of Yose- 
mite National Park Company operate into 
valley. Located in middle eastern section 
of state. This famous mountain valley lies 
in the High Sierras near the headwaters 
of Merced River. A place of precipices, 
titanic granite spires and domes, and mag- 
nificent waterfalls. 

No hunting permitted in the forest. 
Rainbow, eastern brook, cut-throat, steel- 
head, brown, Dolly Varden, golden and 
Loch Leven trout. Write Glacier Point 
Hotel, Big Trees Lodge, Hetch Hetchy 
Lodge and Tuolumne Lodge for further in- 
formation and accommodations. 

BurMA—Reached from America via 
Canadian Pacific steamer to Singapore, 
thence a B. I. boat to Rangoon. From Lon- 
don via P. & O. S. S. to Rangoon. Burma is 
located in southeastern India. Paddle 
steamer up the Irrawady River to Katha 
or by rail to Myitkyina, which is a little 
above Katha. Burma is rich in large and 
small game, but is comparatively little 
hunted. Game offered the sportsman in- 
cludes tiger, elephant, rhinoceros, wild 
cow, caribou, sambur. black buck, leopard, 
cheetah, swarms of ducks and geese. 
Splendid river fishing for mahseer for 
which the heaviest salmon tackle is ad- 
vised, as théy run from sixty to seventy 
pounds, 
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All equipment, even guns and ammuni- 
tion, can be purchased in Rangoon. Com- 
plete outfit and interpreter should be taken 
with you to Katha or Myitkyina. Military 
officers in these outposts or 


steamboat | 


agents will recommend guides and coolies. | 


Hunting is best done during the dry sea- 
son, from September to April. During the 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary it is extremely cold in the mountains. 
Heavy woolen clothing is difficult to find 
in Rangoon and should be brought from 
the States or London. For further informa- 
tion about licenses, permits, etc., write the 
Irrawady Steamship Co., Rangoon, Burma. 


And How They Bite? 


(Continued from page 103) 


tarpon fishing experience with Deedle 
satisfied me that he was correct. Surely 
if a tarpon had struck a mullet on my 
line twenty minutes earlier, they would 
not change their diet so soon. 

In just a few seconds, I attempted to 
cast out this mullet, when a back lash 
(and the best of us sometimes have these 
back lashes) checked the reel and tore 
the mullet loose from my hook. 

“Ain’t that hell,” he said. “The best 
mullet in the well, and that line had to 


get tangled just when we're trying to | 


break the record.” 


“No use to worry, Deedle. Just get 


another one ready and we'll straighten | 


out this tangle in a minute.” 


It didn’t take long to untangle a couple | 
of double knots that the back lash had | 


contributed, and without much effort an- 
other mullet was soon hooked and cast 


just to the left of our skiff. Hardly had | 


this mullet hit the water when Deedle 
stood up and exclaimed that the tarpon 
were back of us. 

“I just saw one leave the water, and 
he wasn’t on anybody’s line, either.” 
Hardly had he completed that statement, 
and we were about to get ready to move 
the boat, when my float was buried 
ten feet in the great mass of liquid gg 
and within twenty yards of the boat. 
small tarpon revealed what had a 
my bait and hook. Only one leap, and | 
this small fish told us ‘“‘Good-by.” 

“Too bad, Governor, but I tell you, | 


you've got to keep the slack out of your | year; vacation; 
| forests; protect game; give tourists infor- | 


Qualify now. Details Free. Write, | 
_ BRADLEY INST., Dept. A60, Denver, Colo. | 


line if you are going to catch any fish.” 
I have heard him make that statement 

many times, and he well knows and un- 

derstands, as well as any man that ever 


caught a tarpon, that the surest way to) 


freedom for the tarpon is a slack line. 
Not discouraged in the least, but grati- 


fied with the success we already had, and | 
hoping for a repetition, I reeled in the | 


baitless hook, while Deedle stood up, 
waiting with a mullet in his hand. 


“What do you think about moving?” | 


I asked. “Or do you think we ought to 
remain here?” 

“No use,” he replied, “to pull up when 
they’re passing all around us.” 

Still believing more strongly and hav- 
ing greater faith in his fishing wisdom, 
I sat down, made a short cast, and let 
the current, that was now getting 
Stronger, carry the line out. The sar- 
dines were flipping to our west, and with 
the sunshine overhead, it looked like each 
little fish carried a razor blade in its back. 
This was a sight worth seeing. Many 
beautiful things are witnessed by men 
who spend their time in the waters where 
big fish and bait thrive and have their 
being. I was almost dreaming a day 
dream of these beauties of the sea, when 
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Jonas Trophies 
and Furs 


eaver, Raccoon, Muskrat 


other skins make beautiful, stylish Fur 
Coats. Fox, Lynx and Coyote skins make stun- 
ning and modish Chokers— 

—especially when Jonas Bros. of Denver manu- 
facture them. Write for complete information 
and ‘Trophy Catalog. 


Uaster Taxidermists 


and 


CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 76.00 buys 250 feet lake-front 

$153.00 buys 99 acres Ontario 

$180.00 buys 100 acres Fur Farm 

$202.00 buys 35 acres Muskoka take-front 

$396.00 buys 100 acres House and Barn 

$450.00 buys 300 acres game preserve 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 

offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites, heavily wooded acre- 
ages situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, 
and the new North; also farms in old Ontario, Que- 
bec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Our 
13th annual list just issued in the form of a 
twenty-page, illustrated booklet describes these prop- 
erties and gives full particulars. It is mailed free 
on application. Now is the time to invest in Can- 
ada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay. 
These properties won’t last long at these prices. 
Send no money but send for booklet to-day so you 
will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 608 
72 Queen Street W., Toronto 2, Canada 


PAMLICO INN 


(Located on Ocracoke Island) 

We specialize in DUCK, GOOSE and BRANT 
hunting. Make your reservations now — the 
shooting is fine. All modern conveniences and 
excellent guides. a 

W. D. Gaskill, Prop. 


Pamlico Inn, Ocracoke, N. 


Cc. 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


| MEN: Get Outdoor Gov’t. Jobs; start $1 620 
Patrol the | 


steady jobs. 


mation. 


Record your outings by photography 


CAMERA CRAFT 


The beautiful monthly helps you make 


good pictures. 


$2.00 a year—sample copy om request 


CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Pleasant, 
Unlimited 
20 
to $150 per month upon completion of few weeks of spare- 

Full information 
Standard Business 


Earn up to $250 per month, expenses paid. 
steady work. Travel, or remain near home. J 
opportunities. We assist you to a position paying $1 


time home instruction, or money back. 
in free booklet. Send for it today. 
Training Inst., Div. 65, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Game ANd Fishing Preserve 


Blue Ridge Mountains 


With hotel, mineral springs, golf course, 
bathing beach and landing field. Railroad 
station ten minutes from entrance. 

Limited number of camp sites for lease 
—only one hundred at this time—carry- 
ing exclusive hunting privileges on 
twenty-four thousand (24,000) acres, well 
stocked with deer, wild turkeys, pheasants, 
quail, squirrels, rabbits and some bear, 
and fishing privileges on many miles of 
finest trout and bass streams, with one 
third of revenue set aside for restock- 
ing, protection and improvements. 

All applications subject to approval by 
board of directors, 


Virginia- New York Corporation 


Address inquries to J. T. Claiborne, 
executive vice-pres., 504 W. 112th St., 
New York City; phone Cathedral 9069. 








Florida Fishing 
AND Shooting 


Make your headquarters at 
THe Hote, MELBOURNE 
Melbourne, Fla. 


THE FRANKLIN ARMS 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


THE SOUTHLAND Huntinc Lopce 
Okeechobee, Fla. 


Turkeys - Ducks-Quail- Deer 


Write managers for booklet, 
Direction of 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATED HOTELS, INC. 








Outfitters to Northern Sportsmen 


We invite your correspondence and 
offer our service of complete equipment 
of popular tackle at northern prices. 

Leonard, vom Hofe, Heddon, Cross 
and Montague Rods. 

Vom Hofe, Atlapac and other popu- 
lar sea reels. Fresh and salt water 
tackle, Guns and sporting equipment is 


our business. 

We will gladly take care of the details of 
your trip. supplying you with reliable informa- 
tion, guides, boats and all accommodations. 
Tell us your needs and let us worry for you. 
Authorities on fishing and hunting in charge. 


FRANK T. BUDGE CO., Miami, Fla. 








OZARKS: 


| Five acres, river front, virgin timber, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, pearling, motor boating, bathing. 
Splendid camp or bungalow site, vacation or per- 
manent home, fruit and poultry location. 


Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly. 


HIRAM HUBBARD 


1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR LEASE—Large Trout Pond 


also hunting privileges in Chickadee Valley Park near 
Kent, Conn. Fine Auto roads lead right to the 200-acre 
property. A club or select body may apply to Owner, 
Bearns, 215 Montague St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fall 1930 KODIAK BROWN BEAR  Soring 1930 


(Largest carnivorous animal on earth) 


Hunt these monster beasts with saddle and 


pack horses and enjoy the magnificent beauty and 


grandeur of the interior of Kodiak Island. For a successful and pleasant hunting and fishing trip 
book NOW. For further particulars write or wire: 


F. A. Henton 


writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


INDEPENDENT GUIDES, KODIAK, ALASKA 


Sid Olds 


It will identify you. 
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my line seemed as though it was going 
to be torn from the reel. 

Deedle shouted, “Let’s get this one!” 

Nothing came out of the water. On the 
contrary, more line was required for the 
moment. Still nothing came to the sur- 
face, but rapid hard successive jerks in- 
dicated a big fish, but something other 
than a tarpon was engaged in this battle. 

“What about it, Deedle?” 

“Can’t tell yet,’ he replied. “Some- 
times they don’t always come out at first, 
but it looks like he’s had time.” 

More line and more line was required 
a$ this big fish sliced the water with my 
number 21 thread. Almost all the line 
was gone. With the use of an oar, Deedle 
turned the bow toward the fish, and was 
about to place his oars in their locks, 
when the fish changed his course of travel, 
and bore a little to the east, giving me a 
chance to recover about twenty yards of 
line. 

“Can’t be a tarpon, or by this time 
you would have seen a lot of silver,” 
Deedle remarked. 

“No, he’s bigger than a tarpon; much 
heavier,” because this fish could not be 
reeled in. Hard indeed it was to take 
any line from him, even with the boat 
free to follow and answer to the strain 
and tension that was being put on it by 
both reel and fish. 

I had paused for a moment and was 
trying to rest just a little. My fingers 
were stiff and aching. 

“Don’t give him too much rest; he'll 
catch his second wind and take us clear 
to Isle au Pitre, if you don’t do some- 
thing in a minute,” was Deedle’s last 
piece of advice, when I put on too much 
resistance. A kink in the wire near the 
end of the line gave way, and whatever 
this monster of the sea was, carried off 
with him a perfectly good hook. 

“Can’t catch everything out here. Have 
to lose some of them,” was Deedle’s way 
of commenting on the lost fish. 

I was beginning to feel the effects of 
this strenuous action, but there were still 
several good hours of fishing ahead. 

“Slide me the tackle box, Governor,” 
requested Deedle, as I pushed the little 
green metal box over to him, and 
stretched on the seat for just a moment 
to relax from the strain that only a man 
who fights big game fish can appreciate. 

“How does this one look?” he asked 
me, as he held a new hook with about 
twenty inches of piano wire securely 





out in the lake for a distance of probably 
fifty yards, always keeping together and 
carrying on their own peculiar palaver. 

J. B. was shooting a 12 gauge auto- 
matic, Alston a 20 gauge pump and I 
was using a 16 gauge pump. 

Our decoys were working beautifully, 
so when a lone mallard drake flew to 
within forty yards of them and cocked 
his head from side to side, they immedi- 
ately set up a ery which one might in- 
terpret as meaning that a long lost uncle 
had been found. They swam right out to 
the stranger, which had started to meet 
them, wheeled about and conducted him 
to our blinds. It so happened that the 


drake was escorted in on my side, so it 
fell to my lot to rise and shoo him up, 
then shoot. 


I dropped him on the first 
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fastened to a swivel on the end. “No 
kinks in this one, and not a rust spot at 
either end or in the middle. It'll be the 
line to give way next time you hook one 
of them big busters.” 

With eyes shining like two blue beads, 
he appealed to me to carry on the fight, 
by saying, “Hurry up, and cast out. This 
lake is full of fish to-day, and you can’t 
catch a thing by resting.” 

It was hard to resist, because just as 
I was about to lift my pole, he said, 
“There! Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t you 
see that shining side? I believe they’re 
feeding near the top. Let me slide that 
cork down a little closer to the hook.” 

And they were feeding near the top, 
because a pair of Silver Kings came roll- 
ing by our bow, one of them striking at 
a small fish, perhaps a stray mullet. With 
a light toss and a gentle swing, I sailed 
my mullet just beyond where the tarpon 
had struck a moment before, and barely 
had my bait time to hit the water when 
my reel gave the sure sign of another 
fish. This time it was one of those jerk- 
ing, grabbing kind of bites that the hun- 
gry tarpon gives. Nearly a half acre of 
water was churning, and a Silver King 
was out of the water. I turned this fish 
over in mid-air. 

Deedle, looking at the performance, 
said, “Barnum and Bailey don’t give you 
any better than that on a trapeze. If 
you can do that one more time, he won't 
jump any more.” 

It was not a difficult task to turn this 
tarpon in the air, because he was one 
of those high jumping kind that doesn’t 
jump so often, but when he jumps, he 
gets up in the air. 

“He'll try it again, and don’t wait un- 
til he gets in the air to take that slack 
out of the line.” 

There was a slack in the line. The tar- 
pon had changed the route of his jour- 
ney and was coming back toward the 
skiff when I managed to gather up a lit- 
tle slack that he made on the reverse. 
True to the words of Deedle, this fish was 
out of the water again, but the line had 
just a little too much slack, and to repeat 
my past performance was impossible. 
Lucky I was to save the fish. With a 
splash that sprayed us both, back into 
the water Brother Tarpon went. With 
plenty of speed, he traveled toward Horse 
Shoe Key, until my reel was nearly naked 
of thread. Deedle, on both oars, pull- 
ing for all he was worth, perspiration 





A Panhandle Goose Hunt 


(Continued from page 111) 





shot, just like a veteran. Immediately 
several of the decoys swam over to the 
dead mallaid and started pecking him. 

This was just the beginning; so natu- 
rally the marksmanship would be slightly 
below par. A flock of ruddy ducks next 
came whistling in with the speed of an 
express train. We each got one shot as 
they passed low over the lake. Two rud- 
dies hit the water and skipped along the 
surface, much in-the manner of a sailer 
stone, before they stopped, bottoms up. 
When ducks were killed someone was al- 
ways immediately delegated to retrieve 
them. 

For probably an hour we crouched in 
our pits, banging away at an occasional 
duck or flock, but always listening for 
bigger game. This was a goose hunt. 
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streaming down his cheeks, looked as 
though he had stepped from under a 
shower. It seemed as though there was 
no checking the speed of this fish, and I 
wondered if the line would hold after it 
reached the end, with Deedle taking as 
much of the load off as two good tanned 
and brawny arms could, under such con- 
ditions. 

“Don’t give him any more than you 
have to,” he kept telling me. “That’s a 
good line and it won’t break,” he re- 
peated time and time again. And true 
the line held the fish fast. One more 
leap at the end of the long line, and still 
the fish was secure. Little by little, I 
managed to regain enough thread to keep 
the leather guard off the axle. It just 
lasted for some few minutes, when I felt 
the slack and saw a bow in the line, and 
I thought my tarpon had gone to join so 
many others that have traveled that way 
before. 

Taking up all the slack that I could, 
and reeling in as much of the line that 
was already loose on the water, I said, 
“Deedle, that’s another one we’ve missed.” 

Hardly had I spoken, when the line 
straighened out one more time, and the 
reel rattled. 

“No you haven't,” said Deedle. “You've 
still got him, but there’s too much life 
in him to try to bring him any closer.” 

That was good advice, because this 
fish was churning the water, jerking for 
all he was worth, and shaking under and 
on the surface. With a performance of 
this kind lasting several minutes longer, 
bringing about a broken fighting spirit, 
it was without much difficulty that the 
gaff was brought into action, and two 
beautiful Silver Kings lay side by side 
in the bottom of our little skiff. 

“This is enough for this time, Deedle,” 
I said. “Let’s go back to the boat and 
get something to eat. I’m tired and ready 
to take a blow.” 

“You don’t get a day like this every 
day, and you better take them while 
they’re coming your way. Some of these 
evenings when you’re sitting in front of 
the town hall, talking to the boys, you'll 
wish you had caught a few more,” he 
answered. 

But I was almost all in, and after a 
little more persuasion, Deedle had me back 
on the launch, where we sat in the shade 
of an outstretched awning, eating our 
corned beef and beans while the.day died 
into evening. 










The misting had ceasec and the clouds 
were breaking shortly before noon when 
we heard the honk of a goose. “Another 
singleton, and it has lost its mate,” said 
Alston. “You boys keep your heads down 
and I will tell you when to rise.” 

By this time we could see the honker 
flying low at the other end of the lake 
and heading straight for our decoys 
which were talking and calling like so 
many train announcers. The next thing 
that I knew a shot rang out and Alston 
was profusely apologizing because he 
dropped the goose without giving either 
J. B. or me a chance to shoot. “He came 
in,” explained Alston, looking over the 
barrel of his gun as though checking up 
on the sight, “but evidently saw some- 
thing that didn’t look right.” 
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I retrieved the goose which proved to 
be a small one. I had scarcely returned 
to the pit when Alston gave the signal 
that another singleton was coming. Fol- 
lowing the same line of flight of the first 
goose, the second came directly to our 
decoys never hesitating, and lit at the 
edge of the lake only a few yards to the 
left of the pits. The word was passed to 
J. B. to “do his stuff.” He rose from his 
pit but could not place the new arrival. 
“There must be some mistake,” he said, 
“what’s the big idea?” Just then the 
honker rose and J. B. swung his gun to 
shoulder. A shot and the goose folded 
up and dropped into the water. J. B. 
was on top of it almost as soon as it 
struck. It was a gander weighing fully 
fourteen pounds and the largest goose of 
the day. There was scarcely any living 
with J. B. after he killed the monstrous 
goose. He strutted, grinned, purred, 
bragged and explained his marksmanship 
every chance he got after that. 

We could hear shooting at other lakes 
in the vicinity and now that the skies had 
cleared we could see great clouds of ducks 
rising in the distance. There were mil- 
lions of them in the air. As they moved 
from one lake to another it reminded me 
of swarms of bees dropping into hives. 

We had just dropped into the pits when 
Alston informed us that a flock of mal- 
lards was headed toward our decoys, and 
he warned us to keep our heads out of 
sight. ramped in our pits waiting for 
word when to rise and shoot, we heard 
the distant and faint sound of geese. 
Many of them. “The geese are headed 
this way and coming to water,” said Al- 
ston by way of explanation. “Take your 
number 6’s from your guns and put 2’s in. 
We won’t shoot the ducks. They will 
give us a better setting for the geese.” 

Geese were now coming in from all 
directions and lighting on all parts of the 
lake. I have seen thousands of geese at 
Miner’s game sanctuary, in Kingsville, 
but even there I never saw anything that 
could even remotely compare to the sight 
which greeted my eyes. For probably 
three minutes as I peeped over the edge 
of the pit, geese cupped their wings and 
dropped into the water. I estimated 10,- 
000 on the lake, but Alston placed a more 
conservative estimate of 5,000 while J. B. 
said afterward, there must have been at 
least a million, 

It might have been the cold or it might 
have been the nervous strain which I was 
under, but I started trembling and then 
I had to laugh, and I kept on laughing as 
the feathered hordes dropped “kerplunk” 
into the waters about us. 

Suddenly all was quiet and the chatter 
of the geese ceased. Only an occasional 
soft honk of satisfaction was heard. 
“They are all down,” whispered Alston, 
“now get ready and when I give the 
signal, rise and remember to pick your 
bird.” 


At exactly the right time the command 
was given and we rose as a man. The 
geese on all sides rose at the same time, 
and our guns spat lead toward them at 
least twelve times. After dropping the 
first goose that I aimed at, I picked a re- 
treating bird and dropped him on the 
land, twenty yards from shore. The shot 
was a pretty one and since the other boys 
had stopped shooting I turned for con- 
gratulations but instead I heard, “A fine 
goose hunter you are, shooting ducks 
when there were geese all around,” from 
Alston. 


_ “Who’s shooting ducks?” says I leap- 
ing from the pit in pursuit of my game. 


“Why, that last bird you shot was a 
mallard hen.” 
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“Get yourself a pair of specks. That 
baby is a honker and he’ll weigh ten 
pounds if he weighs an ounce.” 

Seeing is believing, though, and I 
found sure enough that I had dropped a 
nice plump mallard hen, so I said, I 
would buy the drinks. 

When bills were counted we found that 
we had actually killed three geese in- 
stead of the limit as we had hoped to 
get. The sky was black with geese which 
were flying in all directions. We hur- 
riedly picked up our geese and the duck 
and got in the pits again, because the 
master had informed us that some of the 
geese would probably return. 

He was right. It seemed that they 
were only temporarily frightened for in 
a very few minutes they returned to our 
lake but instead of lighting in the center 
they came directly to our decoys. 

With the nervous tension of our first 
experience removed, we now settled down 
to the serious business of getting game; 
so we crouched low waiting for another 
command. It came in short order this 
time, and when we laid down another 
barrage four geese dropped to the water. 
Two of them were only winged, and 
when we drew straws it fell to the lot of 
J. B. to retrieve them. He walked around 
the edge of the lake, attempting to get 
near enough to the wounded birds to put 
them out of their misery, and finally did 
kill one of them. The other goose swam 
to the opposite shore and walked out of 
the water into the pasture fields beyond. 
By “hot-footing” it, J. B. was able to 
overtake the goose and started to return 
to the pit, when the “eagle eye” of Al- 
ston’s detected another goose coming our 
way. We called to J. B. to lie flat on the 
ground. He obeyed like a good soldier 
and the goose came directly to the decoys. 
I was selected to show my prowess with 
the 16 gauge and on the second shot the 
goose slapped the waves. 

Another singleton came in after J. B. 
returned with his prizes. On account of 
his faithful work as a retriever J. B. was 
given the honor of shooting the bird. He 
rose from the pit but there were no 
wings fluttering so he decided that the 
bird had passed over, but no, on counting 
the decoys there were eleven geese in- 
stead of the original number of ten. He 
climbed from the pit and started toward 
the water before Mr. Goose rose. J. B. 
had his shooting eye and another gosling 
bit the dust, or I should say, hit the crust, 
for a thin layer of ice was now forming. 

Our total number of geese now stood 
at eleven, and we also had ten ducks. 
Texas laws say that four geese a day, 
per man, is the limit; so we were not 
keen about having another large flock 
come in. 


We contented ourselves with sniping 
away at ducks for a short time; then 
about 3 o’clock Turner, the game warden, 
who was one of the four of our party at 
the other lake, brought sandwiches, hot 
coffee, fruit and cake. 

Turner reported that the boys at the 
other lake had bagged three geese and 
twenty-five ducks. 

Word was sent that we should meet at 
the road; so we were content to call it a 
day. After picking up the goose decoys, 
the duck coop was placed on the ground, 
the door opened, and the command was 
given “coop ducks” and straightway the 
ducks came from the water. With a lit- 
tle twist of the tail to shake off the last 
drop of water they filed into the coop. 

As we departed from the lake the sun 
was setting in a blaze of red. A lone 
coyote was plaintively howling over the 
rise, but we knew that we didn’t leave 
any wounded birds to satisfy his appetite. 


It 
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Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club Trials 
HE fifth annual trial of the Hunting Cocker 
Spaniel Club was held on the Stillman estate, 
Cornwall on the Hudson on November twenty-six 
and twenty-seven. The late Chauncey Stillman was a 
man of vision and broad humanities. He was a patron of 
the arts and sciences, and a factor in the agricultural life 
of the country; as it was largely through his efforts that 
the great Morgan horse family has been perpetuated. 
The interest that Mr. Stillman took in dogs and field 
trials was impersonal. He simply believed that they were 


essential to the health and happiness of mankind and 
therefore gave them encouragement. 

His children are committed to his faith and gave the 
club every facility for running their trials. The grounds 
afford a diversity of thickets, ditches, bog lands and 


meadows, and are admirably adapted to measuring the 
sporting possibilities of the Spaniel, 

The weather was cold and overcast, consequently the 
scenting conditions were not the best; the birds were high 
strong flyers, and the guns, although not well timed, were 
most aggressive so that the simulation of shooting condi- 
tions called for by the rules of the American Kennel Club 
were more closely adhered to than if they had been re- 
stricted. 


The trials were judged by Dr, James E. Hair and 
the writer. Dr. Hair and his dogs are the veterans of a 
thousand bird-dog trials and both he and the writer have 
definite ideas as to the purposes oi field trials. They are 
familiar with the systems of judging Spaniels and other 
bird dogs both here and abroad; know the influences that 
they have on breeding and were therefore chiefly concerned 
in defining and rewarding the natural instincts which in 
their opinion will have to be perpetuated and intensified 
to develop Spaniels that are superior in nose, bird sense 
and the practical working qualities to those now living. 


T is generally agreed that the object of bird-dog con- 
tests is the development of a more useful race of bird- 
dogs; the purpose of the trials being to bring to the front 
those dogs most generously endowed with the character 
and natural qualities that breeders will have to perpetuate 
and intensify to produce superior assistants to the gun. 
Since the advent of trials half a century ago two 
systems of field trial judging have been in use. The point 
system that had its birth in England and is there adhered 
to, and the spotting system developed here which has 
proven eminently satisfactory in setter and pointer trials. 
Some of its features, we believe, could be adopted with 
advantage by those controlling Spaniel trials. 


The opening of the trials—dogs, handlers, guns, and judges. 
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J. Turner and Nithsdale Rab. 


The English point system places its 
emphasis upon breaking and manners. 
The American spotting system is con- 
cerned chiefly with natural qualities, the 
intense desire to hunt, the keenness of 
nose, and that knowledge of the haunts 
and ways of game that is usually summed 
up under the comprehensive term of bird 
sense. In other words the first requisite 
of a bird-dog setter, pointer or Spaniel, 
is a bird hunting brain. The English 
point system which was used here for a 
number of years in setter and pointer 
trials resembled the present system of 
Spaniel judging. There was a scale of 
values for bird work, retrieving and ease 
of handling, and arbitrary penalties for 
breaking to shot and wing, rough retriev- 
ing, etc. It did not take the setter and 
pointer men long to learn that under the 
English system they were developing 
good dog handlers and ordinary bird 
dogs. They realized that the dogs whose 
inherent love of birds made them difficult 
to break were being eliminated by the im- 
pertance that was attached to manners 
and the mechanics of breaking. 

They dropped the English point sys- 
tem and brought out the spotting system 
with its emphasis upon natural qualities. 
It was more lenient in its attitude toward 
minor errors and made important the 


bird hunting instincts, the courage and 
the character of the individuals. We 
have in this country more good setters 
and more good pointers than any other 
country in the world. They have been 
developed under this system. The Mr. 
Llewellin, who sold only the culls of his 
great kennel to this country, a quarter of 
a century later sent. his agents over to 
buy American bird dogs. He realized 
that our dogs were superior to his. The 
insistance on manners that dominated 
British trials had produced soft, easily 
broken dogs. Our insistance upon natu- 
ral hunting instincts had produced dogs 
of great natural ability. 

Good manners, mechanical precision in 
ground work and retrieving are all very 
attractive to look at and have their place 
but the fact remains that the dogs that 
make few mistakes as a rule never do 
anything else. Great dogs like great men, 
are prone to make mistakes and there are 
grave dangers in any system of judging 
that for minor errors arbitrarily elimi- 
nates men and dogs of inherent su- 
periority. 

The open ail age stake had nineteen 
starters, two were cockers, nineteen were 
springers ; among the latter being the win- 
ners of the Fishers Island and Brewster 
Trials. 


Left to right—Percy Stoddard, Dr. James E. Hair, William A. Bruette, 


Donald Carr, Lawrence B. 


Smith, and Paul Curtis. 
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It was won by a cocker Rowcliffe 
War Dance whose bird work was of 
a character that placed him in a class 
of his own. This little dog was not as 
fast or brilliant in his way of going as a 
number of the other dogs in the state. 
He did not cover as much ground as the 
larger dogs and to the casual observer 
he is not as impressive. In his work he 
is cheerful, methodical, persevering and 
persistent, and there isn’t a sour hair on 
his hide. Everything he does indicates 
that he has a bird hunting brain of the 
highest order, a remarkable keen nose, 
unusual knowledge of the haunts and 
wiles of game and a confidence in his 
own ability that left nothing to be de- 
sired, 

War Dance was cast off on the lower 
side of a field bounded by a stone wall. 
There was tangled cover underfoot 
through which he worked cheerfully. ‘He 
soon picked up the trail of a skulking 
bird. The stone wall was on the right. 
The bird made a furtive attempt to work 
off the left, changed its mind and started 
down the field parallel to the wall. The 
little dog keen on the trail suddenly lost 
the scent. He had over run his bird. It 
was only for a moment as he promptly 
made a short circle back with his head 
high, searching for the body scent like a 
setter or pointer. He picked up the trail 
where the bird had crossed the wall and 
followed it over. In this field the bird 
changed its tactics, stopped skulking and 
back tracked so as to get behind the crowd 
and out of the wind of the dog. It was 
a hide and seek game between a cunning 
bird and a bird-wise dog that never lost 
mastery of the situation for he forced the 
bird into the air. Curtis shot and killed; 
the little dog was steady. 

He was sent on to retrieve, located his 
bird promptly, picked it up carefully, and 
carried it proudly to his handler. It was 
a finished exhibition of the supreme bird 
hunting instinct that characterized the 
work of Alberta Joe, Spots Rip Rap, Al- 
fords John, Antonio, Tony Boy, Sioux, and 
other great stars of the bird dog firma- 
ment. By every rule of right and reason 
War Dance is entitled to a place among 
them. He is of the stuff that they were 
made of, 

Second in this stake was Firesqual, who 
also scored third in the all age stake for 
springers only. He is a high class 
spaniel, a courageous worker that loves 
the work and showed on both fur and 
feather. His nose in spots appeared to 
be at fault and he was slow in locating 
a dead bird. Otherwise he did about all 
that could be asked of him. 

The open novice stake for any variety 


it had been disposed of the corn batter 
had changed to a golden brown cake and 
the bacon had shrunk to a few crisp, 
twisted. ribbons. The coffee pot, too, was 
puffing out little jets of aromatic steam. 
Nicely warmed and well fed, what 
more could one ask for? Indeed, we were 
rather too well contented and sat there 
enjoying the spell of the winter night un- 
til the frost began to creep in around the 
corners and reminded us that the fire was 
getting low. Hastily piling on more green 
wood we made it more chilly, for green 
wood starts up rather slowly and, if a 
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The Scottish method of killing a bird. 


of spaniel was won by Willowmite of 
Ware. A merry little cocker with a good 
nose and a bird hunting brain. She lost 
no time in finding a bird, roaded it rapid- 
ly and put in the air within range of 
the gun and retrieved promptly. Willow- 
mite is both fast and accurate, knows 
what is expected of her and did one of 
the longest pieces. of clean roading that 
was seen during the trials. She is an un- 
usually high class spaniel but did not ap- 
pear to be on good terms with her han- 
dler. 

Second in this state was the small field 
spaniel, Impressionist of Rowcliffe, a 
keen nosed, clear brained bird-dog that 
searched the likely ground along a stone 
wall until she caught the scent of a bird 
that worked out into an open field. The 
bird was a skulker and as the spaniel 
closed up, the bird quickened, made a 
fast dash for a ditch bank. The little 
dog followed persistently and forced the 
bird, a high flyer, into the air. It was 
dropped by the gun. Impressionist made 
a good find and a prompt retrieve. There 
was no uncertainty or guess work about 
this performance The dog displayed per- 
fect confidence in a nose that told her 
just what the bird was doing. She was 
not, however, as fast or as accurate in 
her work as Willowmite. 

The open all ag> stake for springers 
only was won by Nithsdale Rab, owned 
and handled by F. G. Turner. This 


springer is a fast, fearless, brilliant per- 
former with a nose that is keener than 


The Frost Outside the 


‘(Continued from page 101) 


continuous hot fire is desired, should be 
put on a little at a time. 

This fire had already eaten an alarm- 
ingly large hole into the good, big wood 
pile I had gathered and, much as I dis- 
like to cut wood after dark, there seemed 
no other way, so I went at it. I cut down 
some small trees and dragged them in 
nearly whole and then we took turns 
working them up by the light of the fire. 
By the time that our wood pile had been 
replenished to our satisfaction the fire 
had burned up again, so we added still 
more wood and crawled into the tent to 
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that of most of his breed. He is not 
afraid of briers; in fact he is not afraid 
of anything and thoroughly loves his 
work. He handles easily, considering the 
nervous energy that is in his well knit 
frame. He is a dog that will attract at- 
tention in any company, and it may be 
truly said that he presents to a most un- 
usual degree the character and quality of 
dogs that make ancestors. 

Second in the all age stake for spring- 
ers was Clarion Driver, owned by 
Charles H. Toy and handled by Harry 
Cameron. This dog had a clean, fast 
piece of bird work to his credit, was 
steady to shot and retrieved promptly and 


’ tenderly. . 


Third went to Firesqual, handled by 
Will Hands. There was little to choose 
between these dogs in natural qualities. 
Driver had a more finished performance. 

The puppy stake for cockers was won 
by Craigden Consolation, owned by Ralph 
C. Craig and handled by Lanson. She is 
a little one that possesses the supreme 
hunting instinct and the way she picked 
up a trail and carried it diagonally across 
a field indicates an unusually keen sense 
of smell and a bird loving brain. 

The open all age for cockers and the 
special prize for the best retriever in the 
trial was awarded to the cocker Rowcliffe 
Gallant. Gallant did a good piece of 
bird work on a running cock that was 
flushed from the tangled cover that 
covered the banks of Watercress Brook. 
The bird was dropped by the guns on 
the far side of a tight wire fence bound- 
ing the brook. Gallant crossed the 
stream, found a break in the fence and 
promptly located his bird by scent. The 
bird was nearly as large as he was. He 
balanced it carefully and gently, and then 
attempted the passage of the fence at the 
break by which he had entered. It was 
not of size sufficient to enable him to pass 
with the bird. He then trotted up and 
down the fence with his bird until he 
found a place where he could pass, 
picked his way confidently down the bank, 
waded the brook, climbed the bank on the 
other side and placed the bird in the 
hands of his handler. This crossing of 
water, negotiating a tight fence and re- 
trieving promptly was as severe a test 
as retrievers can be placed to in upland 
shooting. A larger and more powerful 
spaniel might have displayed a physical 
superiority in his performance but it 
would have been impossible for any dog 
to have displayed a more highly de- 
veloped retrieving instinct. There was 
nothing that could be compared to it in 
these trials. 









Forester 





enjoy the warmth of the welcome heat 
and bask for a while in its cheery glow 
before seeking our blankets. 

But we didn’t find quite the comfort 
that we expected. The frost on the out- 
side of the walls of that forester tent was 
a sharp and nipping frost and it per- 
sisted in working in around the corners 
until we were hardly comfortable even 
when the fire burned its brightest. We 
banked the canvas on the outside with 
more snow, stuffed more boughs into the 
corners and leaned the toboggan up on 
the windward side, but still the interior 
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seemed cool. There appeared to be a 
current of air sucking up along the ridge 
of the tent and this served to draw much 
of the heat which was thrown back on 
to the canvas upward and out at the apex. 
When we discovered this we lowered the 
hood and buttoned it across the upper 
part of the front, and then the interior 
began to warm up. The hood served as 
a damper, checking the upward circula- 
tion of air, and the heat which was 
thrown upward on to the roof by the fire 
was deflected and turned downward by 
the roof as it should be and we were warm 
enough. 

The interior of one of these open-front 
camps is about as pleasant a place as I 
know of, when everything is working 
well. One experiences the charm of the 
out-of-doors and the comfort of the in- 
terior at one and the same time. Even 
the fire is fascinating. We had built this 
one up of huge, green, yellow birch sticks, 
a foot and more in thickness, placing them 
in a nearly perpendicular position, each 
stick leaning slightly against the back- 
logs or against another stick. As they 
burned they settled together and built up 
a huge mound of bright red coals. One 
never tires, it would seem, of watching a 
camp-fire. Fire was the best friend of 
primitive man and it is the spirit of these 
remote ancestors, yet latent in our make- 
up, that finds enjoyment in the crackling 
flames. 


Ptarmigan 
of Atka 


(Continued from page 105) 


snow half way to the knees at every 
stride made tough sledding but there was 
the advantage that a wounded bird 
marked down approximately could always 
be tracked and retrieved. 

But I came near losing one neverthe- 
less. There was a whirr of birds and the 
usual snorts of alarm, as a covey burst 
from the side of a knoll, and though the 
first bird fell dead, the second, hard hit, 
flew on and on, crossed the only ravine 
at hand and at length came down appar- 
ently dead on a slope a long way off. 
I looked down into the ravine where the 
tumbling water offered icy foot-bath to 
anyone attempting a crossing. Then I 
heard a raven giving his excited discov- 
ery call, and the wretch was coming on 
eager wing straight for the spot where 
my bird had fallen. From a great dis- 
tance he had seen that bird and under- 
stood as well as I did myself. Hurry- 
ing up the stream as fast as I could, I 
found a riffle and soon panted up the 
bank toward the fallen bird. Just in time. 
The black Corvus had found it. Luckily, 
though he too had marked the spot, the 
dead bird’s coat was so protective that 
he was bafHled for the few precious min- 
utes till I arrived. But what an angry 
tongue-lashing I received from the croak- 
ing old robber! A translation in the 
King’s English would be unprintable. In 
another few seconds he would have been 
hacking into the breast of the bird with 
his great pike bill, or perhaps have 
picked it up and carried it away. 

More and more as I tramped back and 
forth over these knolls I learned about 
the rock ptarmigan of Atka. I did not 
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While our camp fire illuminated the 
tent and immediate surroundings with a 
glaring brilliance, this only served to ac- 
centuate the shadows in the background. 
The first row of trees stood out quite 
clearly but those farther back became dim 
forms, gradually melting into inky black- 
ness. Even the furry figure of old Yank, 
curled on his balsam bed, was blurred 
and indistinct except at such times when 
the fire blazed unusually high and he 
tried to draw still farther away from the 
heat. Thick furred, warm coated, warm 


blooded, old Yank is a true son of the’ 


Arctic and just glories in this sub-zero 
weather. 

Up through the bare branches of the 
trees we could see patches of dark blue 
sky, all sprinkled with cold white stars. 
Our outlook was toward the.south and we 
soon made out the haughty form of 
Orion as this striking constellation, with 
belt and sword, began his nightly march 
across the sky. As the night drew on the 
cold grew more intense. It was the first 
real cold spell of the season and all the 
woods were protesting with deep groans 
and shrill cries. The ice on all the little 
pools of water snapped and crackled. Big 
trees rang with reports like rifle shots as 
this powerful frost rent their stalwart 
trunks. 

But inside the tent it was warm and 
cosy, with just enough smoke eddying 
around into our eyes to make it all real. 
Such places and such times are conductive 


Nazan 
Bay, 
Atka 
Island. 


need to climb high, nor yet wander far 
up and down the coast, for the birds held 
to the strip of lower hillocks not more 
than three quarters of a mile in length. 
Like the European partridge again they 
clung to a limited home range, but in the 
present case the reason for this may have 
been quite different. Most probably these 
birds had come down now near the shore 
to be on hand when the snows backed 
away from the beach and exposed the 
crowberry beds. For this low plant of 
the north that supplies so many birds 
with food on the tundra, grew plenti- 
fully here and showed up whenever the 
wind or the thawing sun bared a bit of 
the knolls. The ptarmigan, as I found 
later, had their crops filled with the 
foliage of this plant in lieu of berries. 


As my bag swelled to a half dozen of 
the little white beauties I found differ- 
ences in the sexes. The hens were show- 
ing much more brown in the plumage; 
the cocks being as yet in almost complete 
snowy dress of winter. For the changes 
of plumages of these strange little grouse 
are among the wonders of bird world. 
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to quiet confidences. Conversations by 
the camp fire usually are apt to be of a 
serious nature. The flickering flames 
stimulate the imagination and the silent, 
wild setting inspires deep thoughts. So, 
for a long time we sat there, discussing 
many things. And even after we sought 
our blankets, sleep was slow in coming. 
This spell of the winter night is not 
easily broken even though sleep may 
weigh heavily on the eyelids. 

And many times during the night one 
or the other of us was awake and out 
fixing the fire. This was necessarily so, 
for the cold was so much greater than we 
had anticipated that our supply of blan- 
kets was entirely insufficient without a 
continuous .bright fire. Soon after mid- 
night a wan moon edged up over the 
mountain range to the eastward and shot 
its feeble, ghostly rays into the woods, 
giving the whole scene a weird, unnatu- 
ral appearance. And all night long that 
fire ate up the big, hard chunks of wood 
and daylight came none too soon for with 
the first streaks of dawn I had to be out 
for more fuel. 

An hour later the rosy red sun peeked 
into the forest and another glorious win- 
ter day was upon us. Back in the woods 
we found rabbit tracks and good hunting 
for the big white hares and up on the 
hill there was the trail of a sly red fox. 
Days in the winter woods are always in- 
teresting and there is a peculiar charm 
about the nights in the winter camps. 


But I found that in any plumage as seen 
here these birds could escape my eye ex- 
cept when they boldly stood upon the hill- 
top and croaked their invitation. 

When the sun came out near noon I 
found too that they were like all others 
of the grouse kind. They loved to bask. 
Once on coming over a brow along the 
creek I flushed half a dozen almost under- 
foot when they dashed out from where 
they had been cuddled in against the face 
of the cliff. That I got but one bird was 
entirely my fault. 

But not every rise was underfoot or 
even fair. Sometimes I got a shot, more 
often I did not on account of their rising 
too wild. Those fellows that purred and 
snorted from the hill tops were not wast- 
ing their time. Birds on the wing went 
like a flash and at any angle—up ‘hill or 
down or curving over a knoll, and they 
had the rather unusual trait of dashing 
straight down wind. Their mocking croak 
on rising was disconcerting too. I saw 
the opened bill and swelling throat of 
one croaker as he flew and another that 
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“Into the African Blue” 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 





Part Four—Lions! 






Martin Johnson says: 

“An unwounded full-grown male lion, enraged to the point of 
attack is undoubtedly the most dangerous animal in the world. For 
speed, boldness, vitality and demoniacal cruelty, no other animal is 
his equal.” 

The Johnsons went down into Tanganyika and camped for months 
in this lion-infested territory. Read about their adventures with the 
King of Beasts 
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was winged kept croaking as I chased 
him. Another surprise that I found in 
these grouse was their tenacity of life. 
| They died hard always. But why not? 
Only hardy birds could survive and thrive 
in such a world, and at present these 
| were all mature birds toughened by the 
winter. < 

But I had enough. My pockets sagged 
—for there were eleven in the bag and 
| they averaged a pound, the cocks an ounce 
or two more than the hens—and it was 
growing difficult to keep the spotless 
plumage in good condition. So I trudged 
down toward the shore and the little gray 
|trawler at anchor. My legs were weary; 
my shoulders ached. But I was hungry; 
I had found the very best cure in the 
Aleutians for mal de mer. I knew that 
henceforth—for a day or two at least— 
my grub would find good anchorage, and 
my harborage would welcome—even a 
dark-meated, tough little white partridge 
of the Atka tundra. 





What About 
the Ducks? 


(Continued from page 107) 


again brought the mud to light. Again 
the ducks died by thousands. 

In 1927 it went to 4138.59, about a foot 
| above the previous season. There were 
|a few sick and dead ducks, but compared 
to 1924 and 1926 it was negligible. 

Then last year, in the fall of 1928, the 
water on November Ist was taken down 
to 4137.8. Again the “mysterious malady” 
appeared and the ducks died by the thou- 
sands. 

Is not the above evidence conclusive? 
Does it not prove that as long as the flats 
of hitherto uncovered mud are covered 


|to a depth of a foot it will reduce the 


sickness and deaths to a minimum, and 
a few more inches will prevent it en- 
tirely? 

Why did the ducks die? one may ask. 

From overeating—gorging. The writer 
does not attempt to say whether it is 
“food poisoning,” bacterial disease, para- 
sites, or what. The cause is plain. It 
IS caused by overfeeding. Perhaps the 
bird gets some insect which causes the 
“disease.” Perhaps the ducks are “poi- 
soned” from mussels or too much other 
such food. Perhaps parasites — perhaps 
anything. Let the scientific observers find 
that out if they can, but the FACT is that 
all this shameless slaughter can be pre- 
vented by holding the water just one 
foot above the flats—about one foot more 
in the lake. Keep the water above 4139 
and the “mysterious malady” will not 
appear in Klamath Lake. 


And this will hold true in any section 
where this dread “disease” occurs. It 
is not a disease caught from the air, it 
is not contagious or infectious, it is caused 
entirely by overfeeding on new, or vir- 
gin, mud banks raised to a point where 
ducks can get to it without diving. The 
“disease” on Upper Klamath Lake is con- 
fined almost entirely to such ducks as 
mallards, teal, spoonbills, sprig and other 
of.the shallow feeding varieties, who get 
their feed from tipping up. We who 
| have lived here during the fall, year after 
year, have never seen a sick canvasback 
or ruddy duck. These ducks are deep 
feeders. They have apparently built up 
in themselves a resistance to that class of 
food, though it is not doubted but what 
they can get sick and die if they would 
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sit and feed heavily on the mud flats as 
do the others. But rudy ducks and can- 
vasbacks like to dive for their food. And 
it is noticeable here on Upper Klamath 
Lake that the canvasback, so highly prized 
in certain sections, is unpalatable and 
unfit to eat. So, too, the ruddy duck. 

So the remedy is really but a foot of 
water. Keep the new mud covered to that 
depth and the “mysterious malady” will 
disappear. But to do that is to influence 
the Reclamation Service to properly con- 
serve its water supply. This can be done 
largely by the Service preventing the 
awful waste of water in_ irrigation. 
Everywhere, if one stops to look, one can 
find millions of gallons of water wasted 
by careless users who are not checked by 
the authorities. Ditches leak, overflow, 
even roads in rural districts are often 
flooded with this waste of water. The 
writer has seen regular swamps caused 
by leaks in flumes, pipes and ditches and 
no apparent effort being made to stop it. 

As to the power interests, that is an- 
other matter. To-day Southern Oregon 
is practically owned or controlled by the 
power interests. Lakes, rivers, springs, 
farms, swamps, land, is held by this 
monopoly. Gradually their tentacles are 
spreading and gathering in not only wa- 
ter, but other resources and industries 
far removed from the sale and production 
of electrical power. 

Klamath County, in Southern Oregon, 
has awakened too late to its peril — at 
least part of the citizens have. They are 
now, and have been, trying to get legis- 
lation through Congress to permit a suit 
against the Reclamation Service, or the 
Interior Department, to determine the 
rights of the grants issued to the Power 
Company in Upper Klamath Lake. So 
far they have met with such strenuous 
opposition that they have not been able 
to get the bill through. 

And these ducks, which die on Klamath 
Lake, come from all over the continent. 
Those which are hatched here, those 
which come here and live to get away, 
go to all sections. So the Klamath situa- 
tion affects the whole continent of Amer- 
ica and is typical of the rest of the coun- 
try. 

There is no question of the fundamen- 
tal cause of the “disease.” The cure, if 
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Game wardens gathering sick ducks. 


used in time, works practically one hun- 
dred per cent. Last fall we took many 
sick ducks. Some were so sick they could 
not even stand. We placed them in a 
cage in the same water in which they 
were found sick, but on bottom where there 
was no food. In a few days all were no- 
ticeably improved and all recovered in 
a few days more. They were banded 
and released. The game warden on 
Malheur Game Preserve, in eastern Ore- 
gon, had the same experience, he informed 
the writer. 

I took the matter up with the Canadian 
Government hoping to get them to use 
their influence with our own government. 
They were interested because these ducks 
are migratory birds. I gave Mr. J. B. 
Harkin, Commissioner, at Ottawa, my 
ideas. Through him the matter was 
taken up and discussed with the Bio- 
logical Survey, at Washington. He wrote 
me in part: ‘The Biological Survey is of 
the opinion that alkali poisoning was not 
the cause of this epidemic, and this is 
confirmed in a measure by our own ob- 
servations at Lake Newell, Alberta, and 
by others. The Survey finds that epidem- 
ics do not necessarily occur among ducks 


Bruin Takes the 


beer and his interest in me would set the 
shaggy form to trembling. 

There was no one at the bar but the 
tables at each end of the bar before the 
windows had men around them talking 
and laughing. 

I stood with the open door directly 
behind me, joking with the barkeeper as 
the ice rattled in the shaker, when sud- 
denly I saw his face change and his eyes 
go wild with fright at something back 
of me. I turned quickly in alarm to see 
Tom on his hind legs wobbling through 
the door with his eyes on the bottles back 
of the bar, a black demon with intent 
and desire written all over him, he came 
up alongside of me without so much as 
giving me a glance. He gave a throaty 
woof and slapped the bar with a heavy 
paw. I took one sidestep of at least ten 
feet. There was a tinkle and crash of 
glass at each end of the cabin, and out 
went the sash from the windows and I 
looked to see the frames filled with wav- 
ing and twisting legs. 

The barkeeper had taken the hint. He 


(Continued from page 119) 


pulled a cap off a bottle of beer and 
handed it to Tom who downed it in short 
order, dropped the empty bottle, and 
woofed again. I eased myself to the 
door (eased is right), I tried to make a 
noise like a fog, and Tom was on his 
third bottle with the barkeeper moving 
more rapidly than he ever did before. I 
will testify he was shaking so he could 
hardly uncap the bottles, and the look of 
the man gave me the shivers. 

Somehow I found myself outside the 
cabin talking earnestly to the rest of the 
fugitives, while in the cabin Tom woofed 
and caps off bottles of beer popped rap- 
idly. 

We planned a campaign, procured 
ropes, lassoed Tom and tied him se- 
curely, for he was maudlin drunk and 
decidedly loose in his joints. Nobody 
wanted to shoot him if it was not neces- 
sary. We dragged him to some trees and 
tied him up and what we didn’t do in 
that direction was not worth doing. When 
we finished he gave a contented grunt 
and went to sleep. 


which frequent strongly alkaline lakes 
but they do occur where birds obtain 
alkali in highly concentrated forms. 
Stomach analyses show that victims of 
duck malady feed upon the same foods 
as healthy birds.” 

Personally, I doubt that any bird would 
take alkali in “highly concentrated forms.” 
My observations, as related above, on 
Albert Lake would confirm this. I doubt 
if any living thing would take more than 
one taste of “highly,” or even “plain,” 
concentrated alkali water. 

So the cure is preventive measures. To 
be sure, all ducks not too far gone which 
are picked up and confined for a week 
or so will recover, but with millions of 
ducks, as have been reported, that is im- 
possible. Therefore, the remedy is pre- 
vention. If the people interested would 
actively combat the unnecessary lowering 
of water in our lakes and marshes the 
“duck malady” would disappear. That 
extra foot of water, I believe, can in al- 
most every case be conserved. Its actual 
value can be shown to be more in the 
preservation of water birds to the nation 
than the small amount of power it will 
develop locally. 


Cure 


Tom was outside of fourteen bottles of 
beer. The bartender looked as if some- 
one had thrown water on him, his com- 
plexion was a pasty yellow and stayed 
that way for two days. 

“Look out when that boy wakes up,” 
said the guides in their wisdom. We sent 
across the lake to the Hudson’s Bay Post 
for some men and they built a pen for 
Tom, and in the late afternoon he was 
dragged snoring to his cage, the shackles 
taken off, and a tub of water put beside 
him for the awakening. 

The next’ morning, bloodshot eyes, the 
hair on his ridge standing stiff and 
straight as any one approached, fighting 
mad and sick was Tom. Somebody sug- 
gested some hair of the dog that bit him 
might help. At the sight of the bottle 
of beer Tom’s rage knew no bounds—he 
was furious. 

The next night for all the strength of 
the stockade Tom disappeared, left civili- 
zation quietly to look for his tree with the 
wild honey. 








ULLY one-half of the inquiries sent me are about 
muskrat farming. But recently I received a dif- 
ferent question: 

“Give me information as to what benefit game birds 
are to farmers?” 

As I read this question I chanced to look out of a north 
window and saw a very large flock of wild turkeys march- 
ing across the field in military formation, picking up all 
the grasshoppers and crickets they could find, and also all 
the moths and caterpillars. Two hours earlier I had seen 
several groups of wild turkeys scratching up grubs in 
fence corners and under trees. I did not see them fly 
up into the apple trees and peck the apples. Nor have 
I ever noticed them destroying corn, wheat, oats or bar- 
ley, of which there are fields ’round about, but I have 
often seen them feeding in a field of buckwheat that had 
been left standing for them instead of being harvested. 
I have seen them eating sweet acorns and beechnuts. Fre- 
quently, through the summer and early autumn, we gave 
them watermelon rinds and seeds and they would eat 
every particle of the rinds, as well as all the seeds. 
Similarly with cantaloupes. I would surmise they would 
be very poor gardeners, though none of our numerous flock 
discovered our garden acre. 

As for Chinese, English and Mongolian ringneck 
pheasants, as well as the English darkneck pheasants, they 
very rarely destroy standing grain of any kind, or even 
newly planted grainfields. Even when grain is thrown to 
them, they show their preference for insects which they 
destroy in great quantities. But the market gardener, or 
the home gardener, will 
find these pheasants an 
absolute nuisance. As 
soon as the tomatoes 
are ripening, those 
pheasants know it. Im- 
mediately the fruit 
turns red, they peck 
each one, mostly when 
they are scarce and ex- 
pensive. I have noticed 
when the vines are full 
and the ground cov- 
ered, they quit. I sup- 
pose they have had 
more than enough and 
are looking for melons. 

Hungarian, red- 
legged, chukar par- 
tridges eat only weed 
seeds and insects. So 
far, I have not seen 
them destroy a thing 
in the garden and as 
far as corn and stand- 
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ing grains are concerned I have never seen them eating 
anything but buckwheat. In winter time, they will eat 
such grains as wheat, millet, rye, that have been left fallen 
on the ground. All our native quail are true partridges 
and their habits are the same as those of the imported 
partridges mentioned above. Therefore, I would say the 
entire partridge family must be of immense value to the 
entire farming community. 

The grouse, such as willow, ruffed, blue, sharptail, pin- 
nated and sage, are quite harmless to the farmer unless, 
peradventure, he would be in the habit of leaving his 
grain out in shocks all winter. In that rare case he would 
find that the wheat would be eaten to an extent he would 
object to. Otherwise, all the grouse family except the 
sage and the prairie chicken, would be doing most useful 
forestry work by eating tree-destroying insects. As for 
the sage and the prairie chickens, they would eat untold 
billions of grasshoppers and weevils. 


HACHALACAS, guineafowl, peafowl and all the 

gallinacea eat a lot of wild berries and fruits never 
harvested by any farmer but they also eat such a pile of 
insects each week that I would say they all eat fully their 
weight in insects every four or five days, which should 
give you a very good idea of their insect destroying 
ability. 

Here at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, while we 
have absolute data on all the varieties of wild geese and 
swans in the world, including the almost extinct trumpeter 
swans, we have not such a large variety of the upland 
game birds to observe. 
But we have all those 
mentioned above, and, 
in fact, many more, and 
I can write with most 
positive knowledge of 
the facts. 

A flock of the big 
crow blackbirds or a 
flock of crows will 
destroy corn or cherries 
to such an extent that 
they can be likened to 
destructive dogs among 
a flock of sheep. | 
shoot both of these 
birds and feed them to 
my caged hawks and 
owls, and also use them 
for bait for catching 
weasels, mink and 
skunks. 

Further personal ob- 
servations I have made 
here and at Echo 
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Valley in regard to upland game birds 
and all the gallinacea are that I have no- 
ticed time and again the India or blue 
peafowl, as well as the Japanese black- 
winged variety, cleaning up a potato 
patch of potato bugs. Many a peahen 
did I lose by the poisoning of the slugs 
on the potato vines. I have never seen 
any other birds eating potato bugs though 
I have heard that bobwhite will do so. 
Then the green or Java or specifier pea- 
fowl will eat more caterpillars, including 
the woolly bear caterpillar, than any 
other bird known. Of this I have had 
very much experience. Two cocks and 
three hens saved my trees from destruc- 
tion in my valley arboretum during a 
plague of the woolly bears. 

Yes, indeed, upland game birds are of 
distinct value to agriculture. 

Though some of these birds have rather 
wild raucous notes instead of song, they 
do not all so afflict us. The whistling 
calls of the golden and Impeyan pheas- 
ants are very pleasant and musical, as is 
the call of the blue guineafowl of Zanzi- 
bar. These are a few of the exceptions 
where pleasant notes and food value are 
combined in the same bird. As a matter 
of fact, I think these three will far out- 
rival most beautiful birds throughout the | 
world. 


But to return to the first question which | 
I stated at the beginning of the article, | 
as to the breeding of muskrats. You | 
may at once dismiss all possibility of | 
profit from raising muskrats in pens. 
This is a well known lie of promoters 
who want to sell you ordinary muskrats 
for ridiculously high prices. There are 
two kinds of muskrats that are not or- 
dinary, the far north, very dark rat, and 
the pure white muskrat. Years ago, about 
16 or 18 as far as I remember, a woman 
in Saskatchewan had a marsh full of 
pure white muskrats. She foolishly killed 
and pelted all of them and sold the pelts. 
The common kind is the ordinary brown 
rat whose fur is not so valuable as that 
of the dark rat, though the animal is 
larger. 


In marsh farming muskrats, the chief 
and most important thing to do is to kill 
off all the mink, snapping turtles, great 
horned owls, red-tail hawks, marsh 
hawks, barred owls, and leatherback tur- 
tles, as well as any large watersnakes. 


The next thing, is to feed the muskrats | 
right and to feed them well. Muskrat | 
food, besides most marsh plants too nu- | 
merous to mention, should consist of oats, 
barley, carrots. ‘These should be along 
the marsh or creek edge, in the fairly | 
well drained flats, and also should be on 
the odd high spots. There, the muskrats 
could help themselves throughout the win- | 
ter and the carrots would not freeze. 
Barley is a splendid substitute for wild 
rice of which muskrats are very fond. 
This food gives their fur a glossy shine 
and increases its value. There are very 
few food plants growing in a marsh that 
muskrats won’t eat. The triangular grass 
is greatly appreciated; so are bulrushes, 
spatterdock, black rush, flags, all the 
waterlilies, lotus. As far as I have 
known, muskrats do not molest ducks. On 
a duck marsh, the fact that muskrats eat 
duck foods largely, or at least the same 
foods as ducks eat, might mitigate largely 
against them. Many turtles eat the same 
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food as muskrats. Of six varieties here, 
two eat turtles, and four eat muskrat and | 
duck foods, 
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SAVE MONEY == 
wees on Wire Uellting 


lohan: 


— eer te Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on 
Blot rans all wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes 
Prices from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 

cisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 

generous discounts. Find out about the new low cost 

Steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 

with Crown and buy more for your money. 














Send today for latest C ta- 
owe oaet "owe will bring. it. This Business Established 1878 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


CE =a 1355 Tyler Street N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SILVER BADGERS 


MINK, MUSKRAT, LYNX, 
ERMINE, WEASEL 


High grade foundation stock at 
moderate prices 








Our prime badger pelts topped $72 this 
Spring. Prolific, clean, easily raised, 
profitable, tame. If you have failed 
with all other animals—you can make a 
success with badger. Having lost many 
fine dogs through picking up poison, 
I at last devised the Automatic groom- 
ing exercise Rotary pen. A few dollars’ 
worth of material, a little labor, and 
your dog can exercise—at the same time 
have his glossy coat brushed as much 


It tells you all about WILLARD “Custom as you wish automatically. 
Made” te Por authentic latest styles— . , ‘ P - 
their superior quality and workmanship— Diagrams and Directions—Automatic Grooming 
and how you can Rotary pen, 5c. as 
Book on Trapping, and Fur-farming—Badger, 
SA V E 30% TO 50% a Weasel, Muskrat, Lynx, Wolf, 
On the very finest _ Mink, etc., $1.50. _ 
. Feed and Care, Badger, We. 
ee ee sae ee Yarments || Taking Badger and Wild Animals Uninjured, 
i der. Fully guaranteed. | y 
ory te 6s eee raaedne te fair deal- Steel-Harness to Hold Wild Badger on Lead, 
ing and quality. Free style book shows latest also Fisher, $1.25. 


models and full details of the Willard Plan. 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP . 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 
COATS AND CHOKERS 


All these books are sold at cost price, and 
exclusively by 


HENRY HOOTON 


Are our specialty, styles and models illus- Pioneer fur farmer of Saskatchewan 
e 


trated in free style book. LESTOCK, SASK., CANADA 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


30 South First Street, Marshalltown, lowa 








ur Rabbits 
in Your Back Yard 
BROOK TROUT | The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
ALL SIZES connie latstche 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 
Standard Prices 







KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink. Write for Free Facts 
today, and find out how to make quick profits. 

CONRAD'S, nox it7 conran’s ranch, DENVER, COLO. 





ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Musk- 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring and 
hold large numbers at your favorite hunt- 
gy ing or fishin ‘ounds. Wild Rice, Wild 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
» to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 
pe LY ag tg aR hang Fa at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 
describe grounds, and receive free plant- breed and profit by mew fast sales 
ing advice and book. . SOUAN C eLYM ou H eo 

ic Nurseries zs a. t., Melrose 
poe ssi Aan menses Wis. Highlands, Massachusetts. Estab- 
lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 











An unusual magazine filled 
A with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those fae 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS,J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


It will identify you. 


ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 
breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 
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Building an Outboard Motor Cruiser 





lines in order that we may make the 
molds or frames. This is done from the 
table of offset, using each dimension for 
each mold and as the section is drawn, 
either on the floor or on paper (full 
sized), it should be carefully numbered. 
The way to work here is to lay off a cen- 
ter line and then, exactly at right angles 
to it, the base line. By working from the 
center line out and from the base line 
up, it is apparent that every dimension 
may be put down and the section drawn 
in with a straight edge. Remember, 
though, that these dimensions are given 
to the outside of the planking and before 
you make your mold be sure to subtract 
the thickness of this material, 34”, at 
each point. If you fail to do this the 
boat will not fair up with the stem. 

Make your sections as they are made 
up in the midship section drawing, with 
the bracket in the corner securely screwed 
in place to make a rigid job. As each 
frame or mold is made, it should be set 
up on the keel at exactly the right spac- 
ing. It should also be plumb and square 
to the keel. There should be a cross 
piece between the two upper ends of the 
frame to hold it in place and the floor 
across the bottom will hold it to the keel. 
Both floor and the heels of the frames 
are notched over the keel and the floor 
is securely spiked down to the keel. The 
heels of the frames are also treated in the 
same way. Cut little sections off the 
heels of the frames and at corresponding 
places in the floors, thus making limber 
holes through which bilge water will run 
back to the pump. 

Each mold, as it is erected and secured 
in place, should be shored either from 
overhead or from the floor and a few 
light pieces may be tackcd around them, 
fore and aft, to hold the structure se- 
curely together while you work on it. 


The seam battens come next. These 
should be run in one piece from bow to 
stern and are notched into each frame. 
The way to do this is to decide upon 
how many planks there will be above and 
below the chine and then divide up each 
frame space into an equal number of 
spaces. As shown in the midship sec- 
tion, there are four planks above the 
chine. These four will-taper forward and 
aft so that there will be four planks on 
each frame. Cut the notches for the seam 
battens on these marks so that the seam 
battens will come directly in the center 
of the seam. When all the notches are 
cut, the seam battens may be bent into 
shape, starting at the stem, where they 
are let in flush. Brass or galvanized 
iron screws may be used for holding these 
battens in their notches. 


The next step is to cut the notches for 
the chine logs at the point of each frame. 
In order to save a lot of trouble here, 
we have an inner and an outer chine log, 
the two securely riveted together after 
they are cut to shape. One of the detail 
drawings shows this construction clearly 
and there should be no difficulty if you 
secure the proper bevel and have a good 
plane for the work. Notice how the plank- 
ing sets into the notches between the in- 
ner and outer chine logs. This joint may 
be made absolutely water-tight by the use 
of a little marine glue before the planking 
is put in place. 

The planks themselves are cut to shape 
in such a way that the seams come di- 
rectly over the center of the seam battens. 


(Continued from page 118) 


The simplest way for you to do this is 
to make a paper template of each plank, 
tacking it up alongside the hull and mark- 
ing off the shape with a soft pencil. A 
regular boat builder would not do it in 
just this manner, but the results will be 
about the same. Notice that the seams 
are veed out a little on the outside to 
permit a thread or two of caulking cotton 
and a little putty to be inserted. The 
planks are galvanized nailed to the chine 
logs and copper riveted to the seam bat- 
tens. On some boats screws are used in 
the seam battens, these screws being just 
a little shorter than the total thickness. 
By screwing them from inside the hull, 
no fastenings show on the outside. Of 
course each plank is secured to the frames 
in at least three places by galvanized 
iron nails. Take your time with the 
planking and make a good job of the 
seams. It will pay in the long run. 

Nothing has been said so far about the 
transom or stern. ‘This should be made 
of two pieces of oak or mahogany, dow- 
eled together securely and cut to shape. 
Cheek pieces are arranged like a frame 
on the inner surface of this transom in 
order to get a good holding place for the 
planking fastenings. There is a small 
knee directly in the center of the transom, 
bolted to the transom and to the keel bat- 
ten. Be sure that this is a good, strong 
job because it must support the weight 
of the motor. 

The deck beams are sawed to shape, 
those on the deck having a crown of one- 
half inch for every foot of beam and 
those on the cabin top having one-inch 
crown for every foot of beam. Get the 
forward bitt in place as soon as the for- 
ward deck beams are fastened and then 
work a rather thick piece of wood be- 
tween the beams on frame one and two 
in order to reinforce this bitt and make 
it strong enougb to hold the boat in any 
kind of a blow. A brass deck plate should 
also be forward through which the anchor 
line may be passed out of the way. 

The side deck beams are only the width 
of the side deck, one foot, butting up 
against a fore and aft piece which is 
clearly shown on the midship section. 
This fore and aft piece acts as a stiffener 
and also as a support for the cabin sides. 
However, do not put on these cabin sides 
until you have first covered the side 
decks with canvas, allowing enough can- 
vas to permit it to come up over the edge 
of this fore and aft piece. Tack the can- 
vas securely in place, just as tightly as 
possible and just before it is put on, coat 
the deck with some paint. Any old paint 
will do so long as it is sticky enough to 
cause the canvas to adhere securely when 
it is dry. By running the edges of the 
canvas up in this way, it is apparent that 
the edge of the house will fit down over 
it in such a way that it will be abso- 
lutely impossible for a leak to develop 
here. At the corners of the house, use 
a double thickness of canvas and smear 
on plenty of old paint. 

The house construction is almost too 
simple to warrant a description. The 
beams are fitted across the top and they 
are covered with the decking material and 
then with canvas just like the main deck. 
A hatchway may be arranged at the after 
end of the cabin, the hatch folding up 
and over, thus doing away with the troub- 
lesome sliding hatch. A bulkhead may be 
made of tongue and groove material and 
a door fitted in the center. Floor levels 








are shown in the construction plan but 
need not be followed exactly. It will be 
seen that wherever possible this flooring 
rests directly on the floors, but the lower 
you can get it the more head room you 
will have. 

Just as a suggestion for an arrange- 
ment, suppose that there is a small toilet 
up forward, then two six-foot berths, one 
on each side and then a little shelf where 
there is an oil stove and possibly a sink 
arranged with one of those marine pumps 
to take the water directly from a fresh 
water lake or, if the boat_is used in salt 
water, from a small iron fresh water tank 
that may be stowed away somewhere. 
Opposite the “galley” you might put a 
small locker for hanging clothes, but as 
stated before, the arrangement had best 
be left to the builder. 

The outside of the boat should be 
planed smooth and sand papered before 
painting and it should have two or three 
coats of anti-fouling paint below the 
water-line and an equal number of coats 
of good outside paint above. The decks, 
house and so on should all be painted 
with the best paint procurable, for it is 
poor economy to stint on this part of the 
equipment. The stern or transom is cut 
down a little in the center to permit ease 
in mounting the outboard motor, but this 
cutting will have to depend upon the par- 
ticular motor that you buy. 


Be sure that you have a good anchor 
and plenty of line aboard every time you 
leave the dock. An oar or canoe paddle 
is also a good thing to have aboard. Re- 
member a fire extinguisher, you may need 
it, and try to have some kind of a whistle 
even if it is operated by the owner's 
lung power. Above all, be sure to leave 
the boat securely moored. There is noth- 
ing more distressing than to come down 
some fine Saturday afternoon and find 
her high and dry on the rocks, her bot- 
tom punched full of holes and all of your 
work gone for nothing. Get the best per- 
manent anchor that you can lay your 
hands on and don’t rely on a piece of 
old rope, but use a good size chain to 
hold her there. 


A Visit With 
Bill Gordon 


(Continued from page 109) 





rifle, weighing close to nine pounds with 
its slingstrap and the Lyman 48 sight. 

“I don’t mind the weight,” declared 
Bill. “It’s worth a lot to know that 
you’ve got an accurate arm, which will 
place its shots pretty close to where you 
hold ’em.” 

A kingfisher went past, rattling his 
cry, and alighted on a dead stub sixty or 
seventy yards down the shore, peering 
down into the crystal waters in search of 
a young trout. 

“Want him?” asked Bill. The blue- 
gray bird made a small and not too dis- 
tinct target at that distance, so I nodded, 
not thinking much of my companion’s 
chances. However, with the smack of 
the light load, that kingfisher simply 
folded his wings and fell, plummet-style. 
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I went down and picked him up, and 
found that Bill’s bullet had neatly re- 
moved the bird’s eyes, drilling squarely 
through its head from side to side. 

“That was Luck! Nothin’ else!” de- 
murred the trapper as I held the bird up 
for his inspection. It was... but it also 
involved some very close holding and the 
use of a super-accurate load in as fine a 
rifle-barrel as can be obtained. Bill is 
certainly poison to all sorts of vermin. 

He related several of his experiences 
while we were waiting for the potatoes 
to finish cooking. 

“There was a big fawn feeding over 
there,” he pointed to a big salt-lick in 
front of one of the old camps. “A bob- 
cat came out of the brush right back of 
the fawn and starting sneaking down 
toward it. When I shot, that cat went 
six feet high and came down facing me, 
snarling and all bristled up. I cut loose 
at him again, and that time I cut fur 
along his back from his ears to his stub 
tail. He went around back of the camp, 
then, and I sneaked over to try to get a 
better crack at him. Caught just a 
glimpse of him as he went into the 
brush, and my first bullet had gone across 
the top of his shoulders, just lifting the 
fur. The second one had made as pretty 
a cross on his back as you could ask for, 
neither of them hurting him a mite.” 

All Bill’s bobcats are not so lucky, for 
he showed me several of the big, mottled 
skins stretched over the long cedar boards 
for drying. These big cats do a lot of 
damage, and every one of them thus dis- 
posed of gives the deer a better break 
when the deep snow arrives. 

We had supper, trout and bacon and 
potatoes, with delicious hot biscuit and 
real maple syrup. Bill is a darned good 
cook, and his eyes lighted up as I took 
pains to inform him of the fact. 

“Oh, a man has to learn to cook, if 
he’s goin’ to put in his life back in the 
timber,” he said simply. 

Supper finished and the dishes put 
away, we sat on the little porch and 
watched the shadows creep in over the 
ridge behind the camp. A pair of great 
blue herons drifted across the sky, their 
raucous voices coming down gutturally 
as they discussed the day’s fishing. Across 
the lake a fox barked; trout rose all 
along the river, and three deer appeared 
in the little clearing and fed over toward 
Bill’s little, pole-enclosed garden. 
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A rat poked his nose out from under- 
neath the camp, and my companion slid 
the .45 auto pistol from its holster and 
rested it carefully, watching the rat with 
alert eyes until its head had emerged 
enough to make a fair, though small 
mark. Then the big pistol slammed out 
its roaring report, and the rat jerked, al- 
most headless, at the mouth of the hole. 
The deer lifted their heads momentarily, 
then resumed feeding. 

“They’re used to my shootin’, I do so 
much of it,” explained Bill, chuckling at 
his success with the rat. “The deer 
know I don’t mean ’em any harm, and 
sometimes there’ll be as high as eight or 
ten in the yard here while I’m tryin’ out 
a new load ... an’ they won’t pay any 
attention.” : 

Gordon makes his own stretcher-boards, 
snowshoes, and lots of his trapping gear 
and equipment. He raises enough green 
stuff for his own use, catches trout and 
togue and whitefish, gets all the berries 
he needs during the summer right off the 
bushes and puts up a lot for winter use. 
He cans a supply of venison, putting the 
meat up in glass jars during the legal 
season and having it to use later on. 

“I like it in here,” he said simply, 
when I asked him if he never felt the 
urge to go Outside. 

Bill Gordon is doing a good job... 
even if he isn’t getting paid for it in 
cash. He is his own boss, which is 
worth quite a lot to a man of Bill’s type. 
He comes when he feels like it, goes 
where he wants to... when he wants 
to, and if he doesn’t want to... he 
don’t go. Whistles and bells and clocks 
don’t register at all, so far as he is 
concerned. 

Bill will probably never be rich, in 
terms of hard cash... but I am not at 
all certain that he is not the wealthiest 
man of my acquaintance, after all. He 
is about as free from want as a man 
can be, has plenty to eat at all seasons 
of the year, has all he needs in the way 
of clothes . . . and when it comes to en- 
joyment ... well, Bill doesn’t owe the 
rest of us a moment’s envy. 

He has created a nice little bird sanc- 
tuary in the midst of a howling wilder- 
ness, and is sittin’ pretty . . . if you want 
my humble opinion, with his deer, his 
birds, and his tight little log cabin on 
the shores of the Allagash. 

Good Hunting, Bill Gordon! 


Guests of the Gods 


(Continued from page 115) 


passed by. Our sudden plunge into all 
this excitement was too much for Mert, 
who with his carbine gripped at port 
arms was galloping here and there over 
the grassy flats, a mile from cover, but 
trailing with a ‘do-or- die expression—and 
best of all, crouched half to the ground 
so the coyote wouldn’t see him. Next day 
I saw the unmistakeable scratches of the 
trap springs two miles down the canyon, 
where he had crossed the trail going up 
the mountain. I started a weary climb 
up over the rocks but finally had to give 
it up in a large patch of impenetrable 
chapparal. 

For lack of time no new traps were set 
that night. Kindling for the stove and 
logs for the open fire had to be brought 
in and split. And now we were to find 
what the Mutau could really offer in the 


way of night life and camp comfort. 

The second morning Mert came in 
empty-handed. Jerry caught a small 
coyote a short distance from the cabin, 
near the carcass of a defunct cow, while 
I brought back another fox from down 
the Mutau Creek. After skinning it and 
grabbing a bite of lunch I set out across 
the flats to where the Wheeler Hot 
Springs trail enters the game refuge, bur- 
dened with a huge bear trap that already 
had a record of three lions and two bears, 
according to its former owner. In this 
wild spot I was not surprised to find 
broad mountain lion tracks that Ben had 
assured us were a common sight there. 
On one hand the Sespe Gorge drops away 
in a mighty abyss, while on the other 
limestone cliffs scarred with slanting 
ledges and caves tower high above. An 
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(Partridges) 
Southern Native, Northern and Mexican va- 
rieties. My Free 1920 Folder explains 
varieties, How to plant them, Let- 
ters from prominent customers, 
Prices, etc. Delivery December to 
late April. Largest producer in 

America. 
M. E. BOGLE 

Box 837, San Antonio, Tex. 


J 

acts on fur farming 
Are you interested in fur farming? Then 

._ YEAR: allmeans owna copy of the Year Book 
theSilver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 

BO ORB fries: 176 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farming: 

how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. Write 

today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 


Official registration organization of the fur Sraasing, ladentey 
480 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TRAPPERS You play a SURE losing game when 
you use OLD STYLE Traps. The makers 
themselves tell you those traps won’t hold caught animal: 
unless the animals can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes the 
only practical and adaptable traps made, that preven 
“WRING OFFS.’ Double jaws, frame jaws, tripple 
elutch jaws. high grips, giants, won’t, any of them, do it. 
“Gibbs” GUARANTEES that his traps will. ‘Gibbs’ 
makes TWO TRIGGER Traps, SINGLE GRIP Traps in 
all sizes, Live Traps, Trapping Capsules, Trap Tags, etc. 
“GIBBS” TRAPS PAY YOU TO USE THEM—YOU 
PAY TO USE OTHERS 
Coil a. break less than leaf springs too. 
Send for free catalogue 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-2 Chester, Penna. 


EGGS EGGS EGGS 


For Spring Shipment 


Ringnecks, Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Am- 
herst, Reeves and Versicolor Pheasants. 
Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding and 
rearing instructions free with order. 


Illustrated Literature—10 cents 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY -:- TELFORD, PA. 
1930 PHEASANT EGGS 


and 


YOUNG BIRDS 


Prices Reasonable 


AHTANUM GAME FARM, YAKIMA, WASH. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS eens ar 
sare ere fe oa 
each. eee Fea New, Zea talog 


lend contract, also cop; of Pastore maga- 


how to raise rabbits for biz profit il for 1 ddress 
apedalse ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Holmes Park, Missouri 


DUCK HUNTERS 
are learning the secret of success depends upon Baiting 
their ponds with Louisiana unhulled Rice as well as upon 
their shooting, as they must draw the ducks in order to 
shoot them. Price $3.00 per sack, Minimum order 5 
sacks. CLARENCE H. DELERY, 320 Magazine St., New 
Orleans, La. 


_ FOODS ATTRACT GAME. 


60 Kinds. Suggestions—catalog. Write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS, 335 
H Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Mink, Squirrels, Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, 
Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 
B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 
Bred females for sale. 


| SKUNKS EASILY RAIS Also raccoons, minks. 


| Lowest prices, highest quality. Write us before buying 
elsewhere. Instructive interesting illustrated catalog 10c. 


SHADY FUR FARMING CO. 
Dept. 1. Springfield, Minnesota 


MINKS 
Finest Quality Minks 
| Breeders and Guaranteed Bred Females 
COLD SPRING FUR FARM, Box 1, Homer, Minn. 


Live Muskrats—Black or Brown 


Prompt delivery. Order now to avoid being disappointed. 
We are experienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders solicited. 


| W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. M-2, Chester, Penna. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RAB- 
BITS, FUR RABBITS, MINK, 
MUSKRAT. 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll show you how to 


ke big profits. 
Bi 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


It will identify you. 
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ominous silence seemed to hang over the 
landscape as I went through the labori- 
ous task of selecting the place and the 
proper drag, and doing a thorough job 
of camouflage, baiting and setting the 
No. 15 with its twelve-inch spread. Dusk 
was gathering when I left that spooky 
neighborhood. My steps did not lag, for 
I was as hungry as the big cat who was 
no doubt lying up above there somewhere 
curling his paws and purring softly to 
himself. 

Next morning all three of us went over 
there again with rifles and cameras, run- 
ning a large covey of valley quail ahead 
of us as far as the creek bed, where they 
bunched and took off, to settle right down 
again in the wash. Men meant little to 
them. All was serene at the set, so I 
had to be content with a skunk in some 
other traps as the total day’s bag. We 
had heard that lions like to roll on a 
skunk, perhaps to kill their own scent 
when stalking deer. At all events the car- 
cass of the little smell-bad was added to 
the bait near the big trap. 

Mert’s south end of the meadow pro- 
duced another fine coyote. We were now 
beginning to learn that the best place to 
make the sets was where other coyotes 
had been caught. 

On the fourth day Ben paid a visit 
with his two shepherd dogs, bringing mail 
and the latest news from the outside 
world, 

A painful day came when the coffee 
and flour gave out, whereupon another 
reference to the cards told us that Mert 
and I would take a walk for more— 
enough for another week. The morning 
we left, when half way out the back 
trail to the Piru, we came on one of 
the largest prairie wolves of the entire 
catch (I believe he had a large share of 
the timber wolf strain that some of them 
have in those mountains) with each 
’ front foot in one of Jerry’s traps. Every 
hunter has his choice moment that he 
relishes above all others—that once-in-a- 
lifetime inspired shot that comes to the 
inexpert and fits in so well with some 
welcome gift of the Gods of Chance. This 
was mine. The wolf had rolled and 
turned till just as we arrived on the 
scene he found that the wire had snapped 
and there was nothing to stop him from 
hobbling away from there. We were 
about forty feet off when this happened 
and both the wolf and I realized the situ- 
ation at the same time. His flattened 
ears came forward and in a flash he 
started, making good time, but his un- 
doing came when he glanced back to 
check up on us. Right here I made a 
wild-west move for my automatic and 
centered his forehead. His head slumped 
aside and he crumpled in the trail. One 
more fawn killer had “bit the dust.” I 
promptly scowled and otherwise con- 
ducted myself as if that were all he could 
possibly expect. Fortunately Mert never 
had seen me operate that war relic very 
often, so he was more or less respectful 
all the way home. The coyote was left 
where he fell for the tenderfoot to puzzle 
over while we were gone. 

My brother came back with: us toting 
his 12-gauge pumpgun for a couple of 
days among quail who didn’t savvy gun- 
fire. He did effective work, getting us 
large quail feasts and jack rabbits for 
fresh bait. 

About the tenth day of the trip I was 
walking alone along a cow trail at the 
edge of the meadows, returning from an- 
other disappointment at the lion traps, 
when I noticed that for a distance of a 
hundred feet or more the dust in the trail 
had been dragged smooth by something. 
Probably the other boys had found a 
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small log nearby and had dragged it 
part way home. But when they appeared 
for lunch they immediately asked me if 
I had done it, as they noticed it after I 
passed by. It reminded me strongly of 
the trail the coyote had made that got 
away that first day from the fence post 
by the spring, but I dismissed the thought 
of its being the same one. However, I 
later got pondering again about that un- 
natural mark and worked up enough curi- 
osity to have another look. There was 
no doubt about it, the poor beast had 
come back and had crossed the bushless 
flats in broad daylight. All that after- 
noon and every afternoon for the rest of 
the week we tracked him. He stayed 
right in or along the borders of the 
meadow, spending the nights by the creek. 
Jerry fully explained his return. He 
must have one more glimpse of Mert on 
his trail and die. Again he managed to 
give us the slip, but not long after we 
had returned to the Lockwood, Ben rode 
up with an account of the dog’s finding 
him out in the open and running him 
down. Ben’s broken story was most 
graphic, frequently giving the coyote and 
all his ancestors a low social rating for 
the damage he had done to the dogs be- 
fore he died. 

Rank disaster overtook me late one 
night in a poker game around the long 
table. Short candles and the blaze from 
the Juniper logs furnished the necessary 
light and warmth. Mert had discarded a 
poor hand while Jerry and I opened the 
pot with a fox hide each. On the draw 
a king and another jack had been added 
to the three jacks I already held. 

“Raise you a good coyote hide,” I said. 

“Match you and raise you my best 
pelt,” he came back. 

Jerry was always doing that—raising is 
Jerry’s special joy. I looked at him. 
Then I steadied myself with another 
glance at the king and his pretty escort 
of four natural jacks. Too bad to take 
away so many of his first catch out here 
in the West, but he would have to learn 
sometime to stop that everlasting raising 
business. 

“Take you,” I said, and triumphantly 
spread the cards, “four natur—” 

But my friend’s hand was coming down 
too. From behind the protecting shoulder 
of their thumb-smudged king, four queens 
were peeking, looking too natural for 
words. That budding designer never 
knew how close he came to being tossed 
out among the red-eyed bulls that night. 
Four queens in one hand in a friendly 
game like that! 

During the last four days of the trip 
Mert worked over the canyon in the 
neighborhood of my big trap, in hopes 
of either the elusive cougar or a wild- 
cat. It was a country that suggested 
these animals everywhere, but somehow 
we hadn’t the right catnip if they were 
there—and the bob-cats are easier to 
catch than the foxes, which in turn are 
simpletons compared to the coyotes. Jerry 
applied himself to the upper Mutau with 
good luck, while I ranged back to the 
Piru, above and below where the trail to 
the Mutau leaves it. On each of the 
four mornings I had a fox, three of them 
large ones. 

Our system worked if it was followed 
with any care at all. Two or more traps 
on a peg were buried, chains, peg and 
all, flush with the ground in an open 
space near the trails. Small wads of 
wool supported the weight of the dirt on 
the pan. When everything had been 
brushed over with a branch, taking care 
not to get pebbles where they could in- 
terfere with the jaw action, tiny morsels 
of smelly meat scraps were broadcast for 
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twenty feet in all directions. Incidently 
we rubbed our shoes occasionally with ba- 
con rind and wore bait-scented gloves. 

Rainbow trout that darted in the in- 
viting pools of the Mutau Creek were 
out of season, as were the deer, though 
almost every day we saw the latter 
watching us from the surrounding hills— 
even occasionally coming down on the 
meadow to feed. The bears must have 
gone visiting elsewhere. 

Before sunset of the last day we tacked 
up the trophies on the side of the cabin 
for a picture. Eight coyotes and seven 
foxes had to pose in the lowly company 
of a woodpussy. 

However, the fun wasn’t over. On 
the home trail Mert and I drew a nice 
profit for having carried along five traps 
the day we hiked back for provisions. 
His traps were a pair of No. 4’s, stout 
enough to hold a brace of dinosaurs, but 
for the sake of a lighter pack I had 
picked up three small No. 2's, skunk 
traps, all fastened to one peg, which I 
set where we noticed a number of fat 
mountain quail—a likely place for the lit- 
tle gray foxes. And now our ranch- 
bound parade was brought to a stop as 
I came first on the solemn, poker-face 
gaze of an enormous bob-cat, flattened to 
the ground in hopes nobody would notice 
the trouble he had got into. Round, un- 
winking eyes were the most noticeable 
feature as he lay blended so cleverly with 
the litter of sage twigs he had assembled 
in his struggles. For all the expression 
there was in his face perhaps you could 
stroke his ears and perhaps he’d stroke 
yours. 
and prepared to jockey for position to 
settle the question, for it seemed a shame 
to put bullet holes through such a speci- 
men. As Mert approached with his 
camera the cat raised his head and 
showed signs of discarding the “possum” 
game in favor of his real humor. Aill 
three of the little traps had collected in 
a lump on his left front paw. Evidently 
one had pinched a couple of toes, and as 
he worked around with it the other toes 
on the same foot were caught in a second 
trap. Finally the third grabbed a spring 
of one of the others. Altogether it wasn’t 
much of a hold but he had not been in 
there long. 

After his first few lunges at me the 
head of the peg had worked well above 
ground. He found out by accident that 
the strong claws on his hind feet swung 
closer to me than his front which made 
the proposition harder of reaching the 
base of his skull at the first strike, with- 
out beating him up necessarily. All any- 
body ever said about the fighting quali- 
ties of a wildcat is true. Yellow-eyed 
hate and frightful growls, mixed among 
the lightning moves of claws and teeth 
are my impressions of that colorful fracas. 
Several times I “obeyed that impulse” 
and backed out before finally landing the 
scrub oak limb where it did the most 
good and laid the kitty out. Exceptional 
care was taken in skinning out the soft 
hide of this prize and his skull was saved 
for a rug to be sent “back East.” 

The last traps were Mert’s and held a 
rabid coyote, biting the trap jaws furi- 
ously and frothing at the mouth. Mert 
wrapped the hide of this one on a stick 
and carried it home over his shoulder, 
leaving the five traps cached at marked 
points for Carey to collect with the furs 
and other rig left at camp. 

Had there been anything more appro- 
priate to the occasion than the slightly 
alkaline waters of the Piru, we would 
have taken a unanimous drink to the 
Good Spirit who still lingers in the an- 
cient Temple of the Mutau. 


I fondled a club I had picked up - 
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This Remington Hunting Knife 
A GIFT TO YOU 


EVERY RED-BLOODED OUTDOORSMAN WILL 
WANT THIS SPLENDID HUNTING KNIFE. 














Blade 5 inches long, handle of solid walnut with notches 
for the fingers, to prevent slipping. It is the most practical 
hunting knife made. The sheath is of solid cak-tanned 
leather, with a whetstone in a pocket on the outside, so 
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you can always be sure of a sharp knife. The sheath is 
looped for your belt to pass through and there is a 
strap and clasp to hold the knife securely in place. It 
is a product of the Remington Arms Company and 
that is sufficient guarantee of its quality. Just the 
knife for cowboys, hunters, or trappers. Captain 
Frank Dean, noted hunter, trapper and guide 
says: “One of the best hunting knives I have 
ever seen, with a blade especially good for skin- 
ning heavy-furred animals. I always carry 
one on all my trips and wouldn't be without 
it.” And this splendid knife can be yours. 

FREE! 





















how to get this knife 
FREE 


Send $2.75 ($2.50 for a 
subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM and 25c to cover the 
packing and postage on the 
knife) and you will get For- 
EST AND STREAM for twelve 
months and this splendid 
hunting knife—FREE. 

We have only a limited 

p number of these knives, so 
better send in today and be 
sure of getting yours. 





















Forest and Stream, Inc., 

80 Lafayette St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Herewith $2.50 for my sub- 
scription to Forest and 
Stream, for one year, and 25c 
to cover packing and postage 
on my Hunting Knife. ($2.75 
in all). 
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The Knife is actually 21% Inches 
larger than this picture 






Send check or money order. Do Not send stamps or 
currency, 
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Not only with a most complete 
range of world famed rifles and 
shotguns—not only.with the 
right ammunition* to go with 
them— 


But— 


With Winchester quality—in 
fishing rods and reels, in pocket 
and hunting knives, in flat cut- 
lery, in flashlights and batteries 
for every purpose, in skates 
and tools—a quality that will 
mean the fullest satisfaction 
and enjoyment of your varied 
activities through the year. 


There is some one of the Win- 
chester family of quality prod- 
ucts that will delight every 
member of your family — in 
sporting season and out. They 
are products essential, not only 
in sport, but in the every day 
activities of life. 


*Winchester Car- 
tridges and Shotshells 
scored sweeping tri- 
umphs in the premier 
American national 
shooting tournaments 
of 1929. Like Win- 
chester Guns, 
Winchester Am- 
munition stands 
pre-eminent 
throughout 
America. 


can serve you 
aval b 
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Winchester thoroughness and 
dependability — Winchester 
experience of more than three 
score years of exacting manu- 
facture—are personified in the 
new products that bear this 
famous name. 


Probably the store where you 
buy your Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition can also furnish 
you with Winchester Flash- 
lights and Batteries, Bamboo 
and Steel Fishing Rods, Ice 
and Roller Skates, Cutlery and 
Tools. 


If not in stock at present, they 
will, doubtless, be glad to obtain 
them for you. Or write for our 
FREE booklets describing the 
entire line. 


Insist on Winchester Products 
all through the year. 


WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
U.S. A. 
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